Supposing you have a 
dark frock (or any other 
article) and are pining 
for a lighter colored 


Everything Everything 


YOU Your HOUSE 
Wear Wears 


What You Wear What Your HouSE Wears 
Dresses _ Underthings # Curtains Bed-Spreads 
Slips Sweaters Drapes _—_‘ Table-Runners 
Blouses Child’s Dresses Doilies | Lamp-Shades 
Stockings Babies’ Things Cushions Luncheon Sets 
Scarfs Gloves ¢ Blankets  Slip-Covers 


To restore just-out-of-the-shop color newness to all faded fabrics 
... or to give them new and different colors ...is but a matter of 
moments with Tintex! It is so astonishingly easy, so amazingly 
quick, so perfect in colorful results! Indeed, to keep your Home 
and Wardrobe ever abloom with fashion’s favorite colors is even 
easier than it sounds when you use Tintex! 


On Sale At All Drug and Notion Counters 


TINTS AND DYES 


TINTEX COLOR REMOVER 


Ww an 

‘ Ny Tintex Color Remover 
will safely and speedily 
take outall trace of color 
(including black) from 
any fabric... 


at 


Can Be Made Charmingly Colorful with Tintex ° 


Then the article or fabric 
can be redyed or tinted 
in any of the fashionable 


Tintex shades, light or 
dark. 


“Vitaphone” is the registered trademark 
of The Vitaphone Corporation. 
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LEWIS. STONE 
JOAN BLONDELL 
NATALIE MOORHEAD 


Sereen adaptation and dialogue 


by Charles Kenyon 
Directed by ROY DEL RUTH 
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Che tell-tale autobiography 
of DORA MACY’S life! 


Beautiful, alluring — surrounded by men, yet always lonely; 
showered by luxuries, yet unhappy — love and marriage offered 
her, but always the dark shadow of her past to come between 
her and happiness! Dora Macy, the girl whose missteps forever 
echoed to haunt her! You have read her famous story which 
the authoress dared not sisn. Now see it brought to life 
with the glamorous Bebe Daniels, playing the part of a modern 


éirl whom men remembered — but women can never forget! 


“A WARNER BROS. & VITAPHONE PICTURE 
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“YES _| am 39 years old |” 
s4YS IRENE RICH 


This charming screen star 


tells a complexion secret 
605 of Hollywood's 613 


important actresses know 


m “I don’t mind confessing it a 
bit,”’ says Irene Rich with her warm, 
irresistible smile. ‘‘I really am 
thirty-nine years old! A screen star 
never worries about birthdays, you 
see, as long as she doesn’t Jook old. 
To face the cruel test of the camera 
she must keep the fresh loveliness 
of youth. 


“That is why in Hollywood we 
guard complexion beauty above all 
else. Any woman who wants to 
hold her charm should keep her skin 
always soft, smooth, youthfully 
aglow.” 

How does this lovely star 
guard complexion beauty? 
Just assomany other Holly- 
wood actresses do—605 of 
the 613 important ones! “I 
use Lux Toilet Soap regu- 
larly,” she says, “‘and have 
for years.” 

Surely you will want to 
try this fragrant, delicately 
white soap for your skin. 


Photograph by 
Autrey, Hollywood, 1930 


IRENE RICH AND HER DAUGHTERS 


(left to right) Frances, twenty years 
old, Jane (in background), fourteen, 
their mother, actually 39! Still radi- 
antly youthful, Irene Rich says: ‘‘The 
Tight soap can do wonders for your 
skin. I have used Lux Toilet Soap 
regularly for years.” 


ee (pille Lux Toilet Soap to 
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IRENE RICH, the screen star whose loveliness has endeared 
her to millions, confesses frankly to thirty-nine birthdays. 
And why not? Years have only added to her charm. Above 
(in the circle) is one of her most recent photographs—below it, 
a picture from one of her recent films! 
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UIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Does marriage bring disillusionment? The ultra-modern 

heroine of "Illicit" believes that it does. Barbara Stanwyck 

is the heroine and James Rennie the husband in this inter- 

esting study in matrimony produced recently by the 
Warner Brothers. 


Metro-Goldwyn has 
just produced Eugene 
Walter's famous play, 
"The Easiest Way,’ 
that vivid study of a 
young woman who sets 
out to get her luxuries 
without effort. Con- 
stance Bennett gives a 
fine performance of the 
girl and Adolphe Men- 
jou is the man who is 
willing to provide the 
golden setting. 


Brief Comments Upon the Leading 
Motion Pictures of the Last Six 
Months 


AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. 
A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. 
B means a good picture. C is fairly good and D is 
just fair. You won't waste your time or money on mo- 
tion pictures carrying NEw Movikr’s AA or A award of 
mervt. 


Fighting Caravans. A “Covered Wagon” that lumbers 
rather heavily over the waste spaces. Lavish, expen- 
sive and finely photographed, but lacking the spirit of 
life, despite efforts of Gary Cooper, Lily Damita and 
others. Paramount. Class C. 

Cimarron. An Edna Ferber story of the Oklahoma 
land rush of 1889: tragic in tone and prolonged with a 
wealth of atmospheric detail. Richard Dix has to strug- 
gle a bit, but succeeds in getting the best of a difficult 
role. One of the season’s hits. Radio. Class A. 

Inspiration. Admirers of Greta Garbo may rise to ac- 
claim the latest triumph of their favorite. In a French 
love story, not so pure, but sufficiently simple, she con- 
tinues to sweep men off their feet. With Greta it’s a 
gift. Metro-Goldwyn. Class A. 

The Easiest Way. Longer ago than most folk like to 
remember, “The Hasiest Way” was a sensational stage 
play. Now it is brought up to date with Constance 
Bennett trying to solve the problem of a well-meaning 
girl in a naughty city. Adolphe Menjou offers the 
easiest way out. Nothing startling in this liberated 
era. Metro-Goldwyn. Class A. 

Little Caesar. Gangster-bootlegging-banditry at its 
best with Edward G. Robinson, leering and shooting 
and snarling on his way to the grave. For they get 
him in the end, to the satisfaction of everyone, in- 
cluding the censors. First National. Class A. 

The Right to Love. Ruth (Continued on page 8) 
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-YOU MUST HAVE SCRUBBED 
TO GET THOSE WHITE 
CLOTHES SO DAZZLING- 
THOSE COLORED CLOTHES 
SO BRIGHT ! 


—— rs OLD — 
FASHIONED- | DONT 
SCRUB MY CLoIHES 
ANY More 


— WHY ARE Yoo THROWING 
AWAY THAT PERFECTLY 
GOOD WASHBOARD ? 


— No, INDEED!) HAVENT 
“ToocHeD THAT WASHBoasrp] 
SINCE | Dis@vERED 
TeINSO Two YEARs Aco 


ONE WEEK LATEre— 


ionte 
come from deligh «There never 
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LOOK, HENRY—MRS. HART 
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ae aah have written tO S 
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Thousan 
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: ch su wast tires Mis: 
MY CLOTHES SNOW-WHITE Look GREAT~ LIKE w eee do is soak th : werr yeaming writes 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING ++ comes Whit Re 
and out t ¢ Albany> d spares MY 
Anna Jeanine*. easy OF ube Se eel ‘of gers 
«This w2y 1S *"". Mrs. Otls 
*> writes 
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eae all cleamins- 
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i TUNE IN on Rinso Talkies, 

é “What Happened to Jane”. 

Tues. & Thurs. 5:30 p.m., £.D.T. 
over the WEAF network 


SAFE for your finest cottons "= 
and linens— white or colors 


Millions use Rinso 
for whiter washes 
in tub or machine 


Millions also use it 
for dishes, floors 
and all cleaning 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Metro-Goldwyn's newest vehicle for Greta Garbo, "Inspiration," is a "Sappho" in modern 
dress. Miss Garbo plays the inspiration of the Latin Quarter while Robert Montgomery 
is the young man who proves to be her first real love. Miss Garbo is better than ever 

in this film. 


Chatterton is interesting in this dual réle of mother 
and daughter in a sombre character story. A com- 
mendable effort to look into the hearts of two unfor- 
tunate women stranded on a bleak farm. Should be 
appreciated by the more thoughtful picture fans. 
Paramount. Class C. 

Paid. They turned back to “Within the Law,” a popu- 
lar stage melodrama, for Joan Crawford’s latest pic- 
ture, released under the title of “Paid.” The story 


is still good and so is Joan’s performance. She is 
cne of the best little emoters on the screen. Metro- 
Goldwyn. Class B. 

No Limit. The tempestuous Clara Bow spins a mean 


wheel as boss of a gambling house. Incidentally, she 
spins herself into a pretty mess before fortune spots 
her for a comeback. Paramount. Class D. 

One Heavenly Night. Not so heavenly as one might 
wish, in view of the talent concerned in its creation. 
An English musical comedy, Americanized by two well- 
known writers and acted by Evelyn Laye and John 
Boles. Pretty, but just a wee bit dumb. United Artists. 
Class D. 

Kiss Me Again. Victor Herbert’s famous operetta, 
“Mile. Modiste” under a different title. Bernice Claire 
sings the provocative song number and Walter Pidgeon 
is the heavy lover. The picture is filmed in color, if 
that helps. First National. Class C. 

The Bat Whispers. The spookiness in this mystery 
picture is slapped on with a too heavy hand, other- 
wise “The Bat” is an acceptable contribution to the 
shake-and-shudder school of screen entertainment. 
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Chester Morris will 
frighten all the children. 
Paramount. Class B. 

Illicit. The wedding-ring 
marriage gets the better 
of the argument in this 
version of the love life of 
a modern Miss, played 
with emotional fervor by 
Barbara Stanwyck, who 
makes the most of her 
unhappy moments. War- 
ners. Class B. 

The Painted Desert. A 
drama of the rugged 
West that grows weari- 
some because of the 
unnecessary deliberate 
action, intended to be im- 
pressive. William Far- 
num deserves something 
better than this. Pathe. 
Class D. 

Reducing. Marie Dress- 
ler and Polly Moran in 
a rough-and-tumble farce, 
the action laid in a beauty 
shop. Anita Page and 
Sally Hilers supply the 
beauty. Plenty of laughs. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

The Command Perform- 
ance. It all happens in a 
mythical Kuropean king- 
dom where the heart of 
a princess is about to be 
exchanged for the na- 
tional debt. But it doesn’t 
happen, not with the 
dashing Neil Hamilton 
to interfere. Highly ro- 
mantic. Tiffany. Class D. 

Man to Man. Grant 
Mitchell, better known on the comedy stage, scores in 
a sincere portrayal of a small-town barber, unjustly 
sent to jail. The story is thin, but in its presentation 
there is a welcome note of feeling. Warners. Class C. 

Beau Ideal. A feeble imitation of “Beau Geste” in 
which the French Foreign Legion gets caught in a 
sandstorm and in the seven veils of Arabian court 
dancers. To be quite frank, “Beau Ideal’ is an un- 
convincing gesture. Radio. Class D. 

The Gang Buster. Jack Oakie having a lot of fun 
with the racketeers. The audience enjoys it, too. 
Paramount. Class B. 

Resurrection. If you want a nice, gloomy Tolstoian 
evening, this is your picture. Lupe Velez does some 
real acting as the much abused Katusha. Universal. 
Class B. 

The Blue Angel. Important because it first presents 
that rare combination, Marlene Dietrich and Emil 
Jannings, Germany’s biggest contribution to the screen. 
Paramount. Class AA. ‘ 

Tom Sawyer. Just right for kids, big and little, long 
and short. Jackie Coogan has grown into the part of 
the immortal Tom Sawyer. Paramount. Class A. 

The Man Who Came Back. Janet Gaynor and Charles 
Farrell share the honors in an adaptation of a former 
stage success which does not loom so large on the 
sereen. Fox. Class B. 

Reaching for the Moon. Douglas Fairbanks as a stock 
broker with bullish inclinations. He goes in heavily for 
Bebe Daniels and corners the market. United Artists. 
Class B. : “y 5 
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AANOTHER GREAT ROLE—ANOTHER BLAZING 
TRIUMPH FOR THE WINNER OF THE 1930 
BEST PERFORMANCE AWARD 


This is the statue 
awarded to Norma 
Shearer by the 
Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, for 
her performance in 
“The Divorcee,” 
the best given by 
any actress during 
1930. 


HE faced life fearlessly —accepted love 
where she found it—because she believed | 
a woman could “kiss and forget” even as a | 
man does. But heartbreak and cruel disillu- 
sionment lay between her and ultimate hap- * 
piness with the one man in all the world Robert Montgomery who helped 
whom she did love.... If you enjoyed Norma Noe Shearer make Eee oe 
\ Shearer in “The Divorcee”—don’t miss her again seen with her. 
in this dramatic picture based on Ursula 3 P 
. Parrott’s sensational novel. 


with ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
NEIL HAMILTON MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


i : 
S 
z 14 
oe 


™ and IRENE RICH : ; 
im i si eRe : Directed by .- es, 
Toh 3 ss a 
BPeeahen « cieam aie could GEORGE_ FITZMAURICE Ursula Parrott, author of “The 
never forget. OLDWYN-\7 a Divorcee’’ has written another 


absorbing story. Don’t miss it! 
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“More Stars Than There Are in Heaven” 


Here Our Readers 
Express Themselves 
About the Stars 


In Defense of Clara 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It happens that I am one that does not care for the 
type o pictures they give Clara Bow, and therefore 
ca do not waste my time going to see 
them. Of course, there are a number 
of people who care for the rah-rah, 
rowdy-dow pictures in which friend 


‘the quiet, refined sophistication of 
’ Garbo to the hard-boiled sophistication 
it is Clara’s lot to portray, I have never 
become a Clara Bow fan—and never 
% will. However, since Daisy Devoe took 
the Gene in court that first day and began slinging 
mud, I have become a loyal booster for Clara. How 
much she spends a week on liquor is nobody’s business, 
just as it’s nobody’s business whether I spend one dol- 
lar or five for a quart of gin; whether she buys gifts 
for her boy friends is also nobody’s business, and 
some of these holier-than-thou people that are saying, 
“T told you so—they’re all alike” will probably remem- 
ber hearing somewhere that it’s better to give than 
to receive. Furthermore, the fact that I have taken 
two dollars and eighty-three cents from John Doe does 
not give me the right to get up in court and tell that 
he has false teeth and goes to bed with his socks on. 
Dorothy Scott, 
3408 Parkview Ave., 
Apt. No. 6, Oakland. 


Also for Clara 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Since Clara Bow’s recent publicity in her legal battle 
‘with her secretary, some of the clubwomen and critics 
have adopted that holier-than-thou attitude and 
have declared that Clara’s pictures should not be shown 
in their town. Why in the name of Heaven, should the 
public care what the stars do off the screen? Why 
should we expect them to be models of perfect behavior, 
so long as their pictures are entertaining? I, for one, 
can enjoy the pictures of my favorite stars without 
giving a thought to what they do in private life. It is 
their life and the fans have no right to judge them by 
the way they live it. If only those who are truly “with- 
out sin” should throw the first stone, I don’t believe 
any stones would be thrown. 

Mrs. J. A. Griffin, 


1312 Lauderdale Street. 
And Again 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Personally, I do not care how many slams Clara Bow 
gets in the papers—I like her pictures and will con- 
tinue to see them just as long as they are shown in 
the theaters here. And another thing—I think there 
are plenty of people here who feel the same way, con- 
sidering the fact that I had to stand in line for over 
an hour to see her last picture. 
Jacquelyn Patterson, 
2914 Magnolia Avenue. 


Stop That Pickin’ 


Boise, Idaho. 

Why does everyone pick on 
Clara Bow? Hasn’t she had 
enough knocks in her life? How 
many of us have gone through the 
“hell” she has and have come out 
famous? Every remark she has 
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motion pictures. 


iBow is cast, but since I much prefer - 


You have some interesting opinions about 
Sit down and write them 


in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
published, you will receive a dollar bill. 


DOLLAR 


made has been converted and twisted into veritable 
spasms of untruths. She plays poker, drinks, hennas 
her hair—but admits it. How many of us do these 
things and are honest enough to be above board with 
ourselves and our friends? Give her a break!! 
Outraged Female Fan. 


Cheers for Chatterton 


West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Why is Greta Garbo given so much publicity as “the 
most mysterious actress,” etc. She is of the sale 
Swedish type that is naturally very 
quiet and does not deserve the praise 
given her. In watching her on the 
screen, one sees a mask that neither 4 
smiles nor shows any emotion. At 4 
almost all times her face is immobile ' 
and devoid of any emotion. And why 4 
don’t people see Ruth Chatterton’s 
ability as a real actress worthy of 


any praise? a 
Celia Hirsh, 
567 49th Avenue. 


That Garbo Controversy 


New York City, N. Y.: 


It seems to me that your Mr. Herb Howe greatly 
underestimates Greta Garbo’s fan population when he 
thinks that Marlene Dietrich will replace Greta Garbo. 
Miss Dietrich, in her two pictures shown here, has 
had the company of three of the screen’s finest actors— 
Jannings, Cooper and Menjou—as well as one of its 
best directors, Von Sternberg. She undoubtedly has 
ability of her own but she undoubtedly copies Garbo 
also. Moreover, she undresses a great deal and tries 
very hard to be “hot stuff.” 

Evelyn Soumers, 
204 Bleecker Street. 


Garbo Publicity 


Young Harris, Georgia. 


The general public seems to think Garbo is handed 
down as an angel descended from heaven. Where does 
her greatness lie that makes her so 
wonderful and so much more glorious 
than our own lovely American stars? 
The characteristics dreamy and roman- 
tic are the only nice adjectives I can see 
that belong to Garbo. They speak of the 
strangeness, mysteriousness that belong 
to her; to me this is only publicity. 

William M. Stanley, 
Young Harris College. 


For—Not Against 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Most of the movie magazines write against the movie 
people, not for them. Why try to turn movie fans from 
their favorites by writing little 
catty things about them? They 
can’t turn me. I purchased a copy 
of NEw MovIE and how glad I am 
that I did. No catty comment 
there! I wouldn’t miss a copy, and 
by the crowds I see around the 
counter many others wouldn’t, 
either. 

LZ. R. 


If the opinion is 


THOUGHTS 


A Hit with the Frats 


High Springs, Fla. 

Down here in sunny Florida THE NEW MovIE 
MAGAZINE is certainly popular among the college men. 
They buy them out faster than anyone. Sigma Nu— 
Sigma Chi—every fraternity house on the avenue has 
this sensible, worthwhile magazine on their tables, and 
in their magazine racks. Even the most studious man 
on the Campus finds time to read and enjoy it. 

Wilson White, 
Box 168. 


Wants Bigger and Better Casts 


Elmhurst, L. I., New York. 


The talkies nowadays are generally good and enjoy- 
able if one is not too severe or exacting a critic, but 
one thing which infuriates and exasperates me to the 
teeth-gritting stage is the new form of presenting 
the cast of characters. It is really no longer a cast of 
the characters in the picture, for one is simply informed 
that So—and—So and So—and—So are in the picture 
and one is supposed, one presumes, to match the players 
with the characters properly. A sort of glorified guess 
game, as it were. 

Jeanne Vojik, 
41-28 95th Street. 


Also About Casts 


Charlestown, Mass. 


One thing I wish the producers would do is to have 
the cast shown on the screen at the conclusion of the 
picture. For the past two years there is a certain 
actor I have taken a liking to, and I am still in the 
dark as to his identity. No one can remember the cast 
throughout the picture, and I think it would be better 
to publish it at the end rather than at the beginning 
if it is not possible to show it twice. 

Fred C.-Wren, 
333 Medford Street. 


Films as Teaching Aids 


Belfast, Maine. 


I am a school teacher and find the | movies an in- 
valuable help in “putting things across” to my classes. 
: In the last few weeks, we have used 
“Tom Sawyer” and “The Taming of 
the Shrew” in English. In civics we 
have referred to “For the Defense” 
and similar pictures for material re- 
garding process of law and trials and 
to “The Big House” for the modern 
prison system. Even Latin is not omit- 
ted, for we notice mottoes of different 
companies, such as Metro-Goldwyn’s 
“Ars gratia artis.” 
May I add that until a copy of NEw Movir fell into 
my hands last Summer, I had never purchased a film 
magazine. Now I buy one every month. 


Go: 


Against Wild Parties 


Champaign, Til. 

Why do film companies insist on 
releasing such perfectly absurd 
pictures of marriages, divorces, 
wild parties and exaggerated por- 
trayals of modern youth? These, 
I believe, are disgusting to a 


_sensation from Germany, couldn’t have 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one 
dollar for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address your 


communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- 
Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Thoughis and 
Opinions About 
the Movies 


goodly share of the theater-going public. May I men- 
tion “Free Love’’ as a typical example of the above. 
It is obvious that the public wants better things from 
the crowded houses such as “Tol’able David,” “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “Old English,” “Journey’s End,” and others 
of this type attract. The movies can be a great help 
educationally and morally, if they will. 
Catherine Dressler, 
61 EK. Healey Street. 


Wants to Know About Producers 


Columbia, S. C. 


I am indeed gratified to see that THE NEW MovIE 
MAGAZINE is running a series of articles telling the 
readers about the producers of motion pictures. It has, 
for a long time, seemed strange to me that magazines 
have not published more about the producers. Stories 
of their lives do not lack glamour. In addition, they 
are both inspirational and instructive. 

Edward Furtick, 
329 Waccamaw Ave. 


Those Popular Teams 


Vancouver, Washington. 


Let’s have more pictures starring Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, and that gay boulevardier, Maurice Chevalier! I 
thought the two were great in “The 
Love Parade.” The ever-popular al- 
ways-well-liked Gaynor-Farrell team 
came back in splendid fashion in “The 
Man Who Came Back.” Despite her 
small voice, Janet was convincing in 
the hard-boiled réle she was forced to 
play in the opium den in Shanghai. 
Marlene Dietrich, the current screen 


smoked a cigarette in a more <Gulieicatel fashion 
herself. 
Prt. Herman J. Merry, 
Co. “B”’, 7th Infantry, 
Vancouver Barracks. 


For Slender Heroes 


Ansonia, Conn. 


Why don’t some of our movie he-men do a little 
reducing like the girls? They seem to think it O. K. 
to sport a tummy, and a couple of chins. The public 
has a right to expect their movie heroes to appear trim 
and fit on the screen. Those I have in mind are all 
fairly young, too, so how come they got so stout, fairly 
bursting out of their clothes? 

Mrs. Lionel DaCasta, 
81 Division Street. 


Herb Is Too Shy 


Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Who is this Herb Howe who writes such wonderful 
interviews with stars? In every issue of THE NEW 
MoviE MAGAZINE you read some interview written by 
him. He certainly can write! 
Oh, Mr. Editor and THE NEW 
Movie staff, won’t you please 
publish his picture or give us his 


life-story to make THE NEW 
Movig a still more wonderful 
magazine? 

Please! Please! 


Ethel M. Anderson, 
716 Eighth Street. 


il 


Hollywood's Own 


You can tell from the worried expression on Stuart Erwin's face that 


the coffee isn't going to come out right. 


TUART ERWIN is neither a gourmand nor a 
gourmet and what he actually knows about cook- 
ing wouldn’t take long to tell. But Mr. Erwin 
does appreciate a good breakfast and with the 

right nourishment to start the day he is willing to take 
chances about the meals that follow. 
Here are the menus of three breakfasts that Mr. 
Erwin has especially enjoyed: 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Creamy scrambled eggs 
Crisp bacon 


Coffee Buttered toast 


Rhubarb cooked with oranges 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Hot graham muffins 

Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Hominy with cream 
French toast 
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Coffee 


Indeed, Erwin isn't an 
expert cook—and he admits it. When he attempts breakfast every 
two-and-a-half-minute egg turns out to be hard-boiled. 


The Movie Colony’s 


Favorite Recipes to 


Aid the Housewife 


COOKING PAGE 


R. ERWIN’S ideas about making coffee 
are rather vague, but when it is prepared 
in this way he is sure to like it: 

One scant measuring cup of finely ground 
coffee. Five cups water. 

Use a percolator type of coffee pot and put 
the cold water in the lower section and the 
coffee in the strainer above. Put over a low 
fire to heat the water and from the time the 
water begins to bubble over the coffee, let it 
continue cooking precisely three minutes and 
then serve at once. 

If you are preparing breakfast for Mr. 
Erwin you will be sure to please him if you 
serve strawberries. He likes the English 
fashion of serving them with the hulls on 
without sugar. But be sure that the berries 
are large and perfectly ripened. 

Rhubarb cooked with oranges is another 
breakfast favorite of Mr. Erwin’s. Wash and 
cut up the rhubarb as you would for stewing 
and put it in a casserole with equal quantity 
of sliced oranges. Add a quarter cup of sugar 
to every cup of rhubarb and just enough water 
to cover the bottom of the casserole. Cover 
closely and bake until the rhubarb is tender. 


O make creamy scrambled eggs, allow two 

e&gs for each person to be served. Break 
in a bowl and beat until whites and yolks are 
well mixed. Do not add any water or milk 
and do not add salt until after the eggs are 
cooked. Butter a frying pan and put over the 
fire. Pour the eggs into the pan and cook 
over a low flame, stirring constantly so that the 
egg mixture will be evenly cooked, light and 
creamy. Cook the bacon crisp in another pan 
and the minute the eggs are done, turn onto 
a warm serving dish, garnish with bacon and 
serve at once. : 

French toast, which is sometimes called 
German toast, is made in this way. Allow 
one egg and two slices of stale bread for each 
person to be served. Break eggs in a soup 
plate, beat lightly, add one-third cup of milk 
to each egg and mix well. Melt a little butter 
in the griddle and soak the slices of bread in the egg 
mixture until soft but not soggy. Lift bread from the 
egg mixture and put on the hot griddle, brown first on 
one side and then on the other and serve at once. 


ME: ERWIN’S favorite graham muffins call for the 
following ingredients: One cup white flour, one 
cup graham flour, one-half teaspoon salt, one scant cup 
milk, two eggs, three tablespoons melted butter. 

Sift white flour, baking powder and salt together and 
mix thoroughly with the graham 
flour. Break the eggs into a bowl 
without separating and beat until 
well mixed. Then stir in the milk 
and combine the egg and milk 
mixture with the flour mixture, 
add the melted butter and beat 
vigorously for one minute. Pour 
into greased muffin tins, filling 
2/3 full, bake in a hot oven 30 
minutes. Wholewheat flour may 
be used instead of graham. 


The New Movie Magazine 


SAVE TIME 


and WORK and WORRY 


Make Your Favorite Recipes in 


Crinkle Cups 


Save yourself the time and work of fussing with pans, getting 
them greased and ready, washing them up when your cook- 
ing is done. Crinkle Cups are ready for use, just as they come 
from their dustproof box. Save yourself worry about the suc- 
cess of your cooking. Cakes, muffins, meat and vegetable 
recipes will cook in Crinkle Cups without burning or sticking. 
Many of your favorite recipes are easier to make and dain- 
tier to serve in individual form. Serve them, right from the 
oven, in their Crinkle Cups. Or turn them out, prettily shaped 
and just the right size. Keep a package of Crinkle Cups on a 
handy shelf. They can be a help to you many times a day. 


SOLD AT F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 5 and 10 Cent STORES 


Crinkle Cups are now available in a new, somewhat larger size—No. 1545. If it 
has not arrived in your Woolworth store, send us 10¢ for a package of 75 cups. 


CHICKEN PIE 


(For other tested recipes, see recipe book in every 
package of Crinkle Cups) 


1 cup diced chicken 1 tablespoon flour 
1 level tablespoon butter 14 cup rich milk 
14 cup chicken stock (This may be made with a 
chicken bouillon cube, if canned chicken is used) 
14 teaspoon chopped parsley Salt and pepper 


Make a cream sauce of the flour, butter, chicken 
stock and rich milk, and add the chicken with 
parsley and seasoning. 


FOR THE BISCUIT 


1% teaspoon salt 
215 teaspoons baking powder 


1 cup flour 


2 tablespoons shortening 
Scant 14 cup milk or water 


Sift the flour with baking powder and salt, cut 
in the shortening and add enough milk or water 
to make a soft biscuit dough. Spread on slightly 
floured board and cut with biscuit cutter 214 
inches in diameter. Fill Crinkle Cups half full 
of chicken mixture. Place one of the biscuit 
rounds on fop of each and bake in a moderate 
oven about 15 minutes. 


(This is an excellent way to serve any 
left-over meats) 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp., Dept. T-5-31, Linden Street, corner Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie's Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


HE waltz tempo snap him up. At last it 


THE MONTHRH’S BIGGEST HITS 


seems to lead the 

list this month, and 

rightly, too, for the 
talking picture is a won- 
derful medium for the 
boys who specialize in 
dreamy music. 

Anything musical that 
bears the name of Irving 
Berlin seems automatical- 
ly in the hit class, and his 
latest, ‘“Reaching for the 
Moon” is no exception. 
This song is taken from ; 
the United Artists picture of the same name, and is 
just the thing to expect from Irving Berlin, if you get 
what I mean. The Troubadours have made a very 
presentable record of it with a vocal refrain by Lew 
Conrad. I think you'll like it. ; 

The other side, also by the Troubadours, is their 
interpretation of the popular fox trot, “Truly.” This 
is a very good tune, and the orchestra makes a good 
job of the recording. It also has a vocal chorus by 
Lew Conrad. (This is a Victor record.) 


fox trot—played by 


ND now we come to one, which on first glance, seems 
to be part of the menu. But don’t be alarmed, for 
it’s only “Under the Roofs of Paris,” or to do it justice, 
“Sous Les Toits de Paris,” a waltz, and not a bad one, 
either. This tune is from the French all-talking picture 
of the same name. The dialogue in this picture is en- 
tirely in French, but that doesn’t seem to keep the 
crowds away, for at the theater 
where it opened in New York, 
it played to capacity each per- 
formance. Although this song 
is supposed to be a straight 
dance number, it has, like the 
majority of tunes from the 
other side, a slightly light- 
operatic flavor. However, 
Mark Weber and his orches- 
tra do a nice bit of recording, 
and I think you'll like it, al- 
though, in my estimation, it 
doesn’t come up to the work 
that the boys on this side of 
the pond do. 

The other side is also by 
Mark Weber, and is also from 
“Sous Les Toits de Paris.” 
- This time it’s a fox trot. “C’est 
Pas Comme” is the title and 
maybe it’s right. This is typi- 
cal European stuff, and to me, 
“corny.” (This is a Victor 
record. ) 

Now we hear from some boys 
who will probably be new to 
some of you, Clyde McCoy and 
his orchestra, and they’re good, 
too. I’ve been listening to this 
boy over the radio for the last 
year now, and wondering why 
some recording company didn’t 
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“Reaching for the Moon,” waltz—played by 
The Troubadours (Victor) 


“Sous Les Toits de Paris,” waltz—played by 
Mark Weber and his orchestra (Victor) 

“Readin’, ’Ritin’, Rhythm,” fox trot—played by 
Clyde McCoy and his orchestra (Columbia) 

“In Deinen Augen Liegt das Herz von Wien,” 


Mark Weber and his orchestra (Victor) 


has happened, and I know 
that Columbia will profit 
by it. “Readin’, Ritin’, 
Rhythm” is the title of 
their opus and they do 
justice to it. The tune 
doesn’t strike me as being 
so much, but the orches- 
tra sure puts it over. This 
song is from the Para- 
mount talkie, “Heads Up.” 
Take a tip from me, and 
sien to we record. 

e other side is “Sugar 
Blues,” Clyde McCoy’s signature on the air. Just ites 
to the first four measures and I wager you'll leave 
the store with the record tucked safely under your arm. 
We’re going to hear more of Clyde McCoy. (This is a 
Columbia record.) 


Oees more we come to Mark Weber and his orches- 
“tra. This time they’re playing “In Deinen Augen ~ 
Liegt das Herz von Wien.” That’s a mouthful for 
anybody, and we haven’t even mentioned that it’s from 
the all-talking German picture, “Zwei Herzen im A 
Takt.” This is another one of those productions that 
contains no English in the dialogue, but still manages 
to draw the crowds in this country. The music from this 
picture is far above the standard for such works, and 
seems to be going over big, although why Victor didn’t 
get somebody in this country to record it is beyond me. 
The other side is from the same production, and 
played by the same orchestra, 
and from the title, “Zwei 
Herzen im %4 Takt,” is the 
main tune in the picture. This 
one is a waltz and better fitted 
to Mr. Weber’s conducting. 
(This is a Victor record.) 

Max Steiner, who succeeded 
Victor Baravelle as director of 
music for Radio Pictures, is 
the writer of the score for the 
newly-produced and pre- 
eminently successful picture, 
“Cimarron,” which is now re- 
ceiving the plaudits of the 
critics. 

Max Fischer and his orches- 
tra have just completed the syn- 
chronization of the new picture, 
“Millie,” which Charles R. 
Rogers produced for Radio Pic- 
tures. Helen Twelvetrees is 
one of the featured players. 


Photograph © by G. Maillard Kesslere 

Maurice Chevalier has developed 

into one of America's favorite 

record makers. His recordings 

for Victor are highly popular. 

Chevalier, too, is broadcasting 
with much success. 


What the Stars Are Doing 


Compiled by Wire as NEW MOVIE Goes to Press. 


STAR 


COLUMBIA STUDIO 


Barbara Stanwyck 
Buck Jones 

Jack Holt 

Laura LaPlante 
James Hall 


TITLE 


The Miracle Woman 
The Fighting Patrol 
Subway Express 
Meet the Wife 

The Lightning Flyer 


FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO 


Richard Barthelmess 
Dorothy Mackaill 


The Finger Points 
Party Husband 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Chances 


Joe EH. Brown 
Walter Huston 
FOX STUDIO 


All star 


Spencer Tracy 


Broad Minded 
Upper Underworld 


Women of All 
Nations 


Skyline 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO 


John Gilbert 


All star 
Leslie Howard 


Joan Crawford 


Robert Montgomery 


Cheri Bibi 


The Squaw Man 


Never the Twain Shall 


Meet 
The Torch Song 


Shipmates 


PARAMOUNT WEST COAST STUDIO 


Gary Cooper 
Jackie Cooper 


Richard Arlen 


Jack Oakie 
Clara Bow 


City Streets 
Skippy 
Roped In (tent) 


Dude Ranch 
Kick In 


PARAMOUNT EAST COAST STUDIO 


Maurice Chevalier 


~ Nancy Carroll 
PATHE STUDIO 


Constance Bennett 
Ina Claire 


RKO STUDIOS 
Richard Dix 
Mary Astor 


Mary Brian 


Robert Woolsey 
Bert Wheeler 


Evelyn Brent 
Lily Damita 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 


Betty Compson 
Conrad Nagel 


The Smiling Lieu- 
tenant 
Between Two Worlds 


Lost Love 
Rebound 


Big Brother 
White Shoulders 


DIRECTOR 


Frank Capra 

D. Ross Lederman 
Fred Newmeyer 
A. Leslie Pearce 
William Nigh 
John Dillon 


Clarence Badger 
Allan Dwan 


Mervyn LeRoy 
Not chosen 


Raoul Walsh 


Rowland Brown 


John Robertson 


Cecil B. DeMille 
W.S. Van Dyke 


Harry Beaumont 


Harry Pollard 


Rouben Mamoulian 
Taurog-Burton 


Edward Sloman 
Frank Tuttle 
Lothar Mendes 


Ernst Lubitsch 
Edmund Goulding 


Paul L. Stein 
Edward H. Griffith 


Fred Niblo 
Melville Brown 


Waiting at the Church William Craft 


Going, Going, Gone 
Too Many Crooks 


Traveling Husbands 
Madame Julie 


Clyde Bruckman 
William Seiter 


Paul Sloane 
Victor Schertzinger 


The Virtuous Husband Vin Moore 


Gambling Daughters 


WARNER BROTHERS STUDIO 


John Barrymore 
George Arliss 
Frank Fay 

All star 


Behe Daniels 


Svengali 
The Millionaire 


God’s Gift to Women 


The Public Enemy 


Woman of the World 


Hobart Henley 


Archie Mayo 
John Adolfi 
Michael Curtiz 
William Wellman 


Roy Del Ruth 


KIND OF STORY 


Drama 
Western 
Drama 
Comedy 
Railroad story 


Newspaper drama . 
Drama 
Drama 


Comedy 
Underworld drama 


Comedy drama 


Melodrama 


Melodrama 


Drama 


South Sea romance 


Drama 


Sea drama 


Melodrama 


Juvenile comedy 
drama 
Western drama 


Western comedy 
Comedy drama 


Comedy drama 


Drama 


Drama 
Drama 


Drama 
Drama 


Comedy drama 


Comedy 
Comedy 


Comedy drama 
Drama 


Comedy drama 
Comedy drama 


Drama 
Comedy drama 
Comedy farce 
Drama 


Murder mystery 


LEADING PLAYER 


Not chosen yet 
Carmelita Geraghty 
Aileen Pringle 

Not chosen yet 
Dorothy Sebastian 


Fay Wray 
James Rennie 
Rose Hobart 
1 Ona Munson 
Wm. Collier, Jr. 
Doris Kenyon 


Edmund Lowe 
Greta Nissen 
Victor McLaglen 
El] Brendel 
ee Eilers 


Marguerite Churchill 


Leila Hyams 

Lewis Stone 

Warner Baxter 
Lupe Velez 

Eleanor Boardman 
Conchita Montenegro 


Neil Hamilton 
John Mack Brown 
Dorothy Jordan 
Ernest Torrence 


Paul Lukas 
Mitzi Green 
Robert Coogan 
Frances Dee 
June Collyer 
Stu Erwin 
Regis Toomey 


ie Sidney 


Claudette Colbert 
Fredric March 


Joel McCrea 
Robert Ames 


Marion Shilling 
Jack Holt 

1 Jack Mulhall 
Johnny Hines 
Not chosen 
Dorothy Lee 

aes Albertson 
Rita LaRoy 
Lester Vail 


ee Arthur 
Elliott Nugent 
Sidney Foxe 


Marian Marsh 
Evelyn Knapp 
Laura LaPlante 
Joan Blondell 
{i ean Harlow 
Edward Woods 
Ricardo Cortez 
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The Men Who Make the Movies | 


The Story of Carl Laemmle 
BY LYNDE DENIG 


ARL LAEMMLE is 

a small man, unim- 

pressive in appear- 

ance. Were you to 
meet him in an elevator in 
the Heckscher Building, 
New York, where his 
offices are located, you 
would not surmise that he 
is president of one of the 
most prosperous motion- 
picture organizations in 
the world. Even in the 
course of a conversation, 
you might fail to sense the 
force, determination and 
independence of character 
that for approximately 


twenty-five years have 
made him a factor in an 
industry raised on the 


backs of strong men. In 
motion-picture competition, 
only the stalwart survive. 

Mr. Laemmle never 
wastes energy in trying to 
impress others with his 
Own importance: one rea- 
son, perhaps, that at the 
age of sixty-three, as chief 
executive of Universal Pic- 
tures Corporation, which 
he founded, his driving 
force remains unimpaired. 
He continues to walk at 
the head of the proces- 
sion, with his son, Carl 
Laemmle, Jr., following 
in his footsteps, or, to be more exact, walking abreast 
of him, arm in arm. A recent testimonial to their 
joint success was the selection by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” as the finest picture of the year. 

In February, 1931, the entire Universal organization 
joined Mr. Laemmle in the celebration of a Silver 
Jubilee marking the passing of twenty-five years since 
he opened his first motion-picture theater, the White 
Front, in Chicago, the forerunner of a chain of thea- 
ters, which Universal either owns or controls. But 
to return to the beginning. 


(CREE LAEMMLE was born in Laupheim, Germany, 
in 1867. He first saw the Statue of Liberty on 
St. Valentine’s day, 1884. He had a few dollars in 
his pocket and was ready to work at anything until 
he found something better. Mr. Laemmle always has 
been that way—ready to do the best he could with 
the job at hand, but constantly on the watch for an 
improvement. Never once in his long career has he 
been content to sit back, resting on accomplishments. 
From the time he was a youngster delivering packages 
for a drugstore in lower Manhattan, he has faced 
each new morning with a “what next” attitude. 

Even as far back as 1884, when horsecars rattled 
down Broadway, New York looked a bit cramped to 


Carl Laemmle was born in Laupheim, Germany, in 1867. 
He came to America in 1884 and, after trying his luck 
at various kinds of work, turned to motion pictures. First 
he ran theaters then turned to the making of photoplays. 


the adventure-seeking Ger- 
man boy, who had read 
tales of the Wild West. He 
saved money for a railroad 
ticket that carried him as 
far as Chicago, where he 
worked in a department 
store. This was not, how- 
ever, the land of his 
dreams. The next jump 
took him to a farm in 
South Dakota, but the life 
of a farm-hand at four 
dollars per month, and 
keep, did not offer much 
beyond a back-breaking 
future. He decided that 
he could do more with a 
pen than with a pitchfork 
and returned to Chicago. 

Nearly ten years passed 
before Mr. Laemmle 
stepped into something 
that gave promise of a 
career, though nothing 
very exalted. He became 
head bookkeeper and soon 
general manager of a de- 
partment store in Oshkosh, 
Wis., where he might still 
be figuring with red and 
black inks had it not been 
for a small motion-picture 
show near the store. He 
dropped in at the show of 
an evening, more inter- 
ested in the numbers of 
people entering the place 
than in the flickering entertainment thrown on the 
screen. At that time, practical business men did not 
talk about art in connection with motion pictures; 
rather they listened to the tune of the cash register, 
as they still do, for that matter, although not so frankly. 

Mr. Laemmle, with his savings of $2,500 and his new- 
found interest in motion pictures, hopped back to Chi- 
cago where he met R. H. Cochrane, a young advertis- 
ing man, who was ready to try his luck with a picture 
show. Mr. Cochrane, it may be noted, has been Mr. 
Laemmle’s right-hand man ever since. 

They started their careers together with the open- 
ing of the White Front Theater. Another theater soon 
was launched in Chicago, then another and so, stone 
by stone, the foundation of a flourishing organization 
was laid. Mr. Laemmle has profited mightily. He and 
his associates have been responsible for a fair share 
of the finest pictures yet produced, such as “Foolish 
Wives,” “The Hunchback of Notre Dame” and ‘Merry- 
Go-Round”; but it is significant that Mr. Laemmle 
never has altered his original attitude toward motion 
pictures. They are, in his opinion, essentially the en- 
tertainment of the dime and nickel counting public. 
Universal always has been a reliable supply house for 
the small theater in the small town. 

Every history of a motion-picture career that dates 
back far enough must take (Continued on page 127) 
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Learn 
From the Stars 
How to Work 

Play 
Find Success 
Make Friends 

Hold Love 


Read 


Lvaneshog 


Adama 


Own Books of Astrology 


N her twelve important new books, the world’s most famous 
astrologer explains the astrological influences on your life, 
success, happiness, friends. 


One for Each Sign of the Zodiae 


One of these twelve books tells you how to know yourself: your strong 
points and how to make the most of them; your weak points and how 
to strengthen them; the kind of job you should have; the friends to 
make; how to look for happiness in love. It is important, too, to 
understand those you love, your friends, your business associates. 
Each of these twelve books can give you helpful information about the 
people you know now or those you will meet in the future. 


Have You an Aries Lover? 


Read the book that explains the character of Aries people, and you 
will know how to adapt your life to his, how to find the greatest 
mutual happiness in your love. 


Are You a Doer ora Dreamer? 


The book that explains the influences of your ruling planet will tell 
you what kind of person you instinctively are. It will help you master 
the job you are doing now. It will help you find the work that holds 
for you the greatest promise of suécess. 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 


59 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose..., 
send me the books checked. 


FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 


March 22 to April 20—Aries 0 
April 21 and May 21—Taurus 
May 22 and June 21—Gemini OJ 
June 22 and July 23—Cancer 0 
July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo O 


Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra OF 


Nov. 23 and Dec. 22— 


Name wn enaaeer 


Address 


cents, plus..........cents postage, for which please 


Oct. 24 and Noy. 22—Scorpio 0 Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 


Have You a Taurus Child? 


The Taurus Book will help you understand his characteristics, 
habits, tendencies—help you bring him up to the fullest enjoyment 
of a happy, healthy, successful life. 


Be Your Own Astrologer 


In her own Books of Astrology, Evangeline Adams now takes you to 
her New York studio, where famous people come frequently to seek 
her advice. She shows you how to cast your horoscope. She explains 
the chart by which she reads the character and destinies of her clients. 
She shows you how to be your own astrologer. 


Read the book that touches your life—or the life of someone dear to 
you. If you do not find these books in your favorite Woolworth store, 
send the coupon, with 10 cents plus 4 cents postage for each book 
desired—$1.68 for the twelve. 


Tower Books, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sold in Many Woolworth Stores 


This beck contains your SOkar Horoscope jp you re bom bturen 
MARCH 2272.2 APRIL 2O* 


Evangeline 
dams 


{8 Own Book of 


ASTROLOGY 


Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo 1 Dee. 23 and Jan. 20— 


Capricorn O 


Aquarius O 


Sagittarius [1 Feb. 20 and March 21—Pisces UO 


| 8 The 
# Worlds Gteatest 
# Astrologer Reads 
your Character 
in the Stars. 
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Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 


MITZI GREEN 


Photograph by Gene Robert Richee 


GARY COOPER 
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NANCY CARROLL 


Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


DOUG FAIRBANKS, JR. 


Photograph by Hurrell 


NEIL HAMILTON 
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ANITA PAGE says~ “Life Savers are delightfully refreshing at all times. . . 


Lovely Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Star they cool the throat and clear the voice.” he: 
25 


GRETA GARBO 


) aera 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 


: 
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RETA GARBO has only one year to go on her 
present contract. She says that when this is 
completed she will leave for Sweden and give 
up pictures forever. M.-G.-M. has three pic- 

tures in preparation for her now, “Susan Lennox,” 
NE ears.) land 
“Grand Hotel.” If she 
keeps her word and does 
not re-sign, these pic- 
tures will probably be 
Garbo’s last contribu- 
tions to the screen. 

Better write Greta— 
and tell her you can’t do 
without her. 
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Fe APPY days are 

here again.” You 
- ean hear that tune being 
whistled and sung all 
over Hollywood. Rea- 
son: a great boom in 
production, hundreds of 
men and women who 
have not worked in months are now on salary again, 
and a flock of pictures made during the past few 
months are box-office smashes. Also, Hollywood seems 
to be returning to its own. ~The wild and woolly period 
in which no one knew what they wanted or who could 
give it to them is passed and old time (silent days) 
writers, actors, and actresses are again 3n demand. 
The invasion of the “foreigner” (from Broadway) is 
over. 


Richard Dix: Not realizing 

"Cimarron" hit, he was go- 

ing to direct. Now he has 
changed his mind. 


John Barrymore is col- 
lecting autographs! 

Hesitatingly, sometimes 
blushing as he nakes his 
approach, the great actor 
who has been annoyed a 
thousand times by auto- 
graph hunters has started 
a book for his little 
daughter, Dolores: Ethel 
Barrymore, in which he 
hopes to get the signa- 
tures of noted men of the 
world. The book is about 
the size of an income tha 
schedule and nearly as 
formidable looking. He 
added recently the names 
of Commander Byrd and 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
but weakened when he 
came to Professor Albert 
Einstein. 
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Charlie Chaplin, it might be mentioned, has an auto- 
graph book whose names suggest the roster of an 
international “Who's Who.” He collected them himself. 


*% * * 


[BE placid, sophisti- 
cated Constance Ben- 
nett continues to be the 
enigma of Hollywood. 
On the exterior, she is 
Manhattan ice. At the 
studio, cameramen, elec- 
tricians, property boys, 
seript clerks and the 
like, worship the very 
hems of her garments. 
The other day a prop- 
erty boy who had sup- 
plied things for her 
personally on one of the 
sets was about to be 
fired. He was blue over 
the outlook. . 
“What's the matter, 
son?” Connie asked 
when she noticed his dejection. He told her. 
“Just a minute, Mr. Stein!” she said to the director. 
“Mark me ‘absent’ for a bit. I want to go to the front 


Will Rogers: Can't get over 
dislike of dress suits. Never 


owned a tuxedo and his home 
has no phone. 


' offices.”’ 


Constance unceremoniously burst through a door. 

7 . and he’s a good worker, too! I know he is,” 
she concluded. ‘Please, don’t.” 

What official could resist that! 
his job. 

A long day was drawing to a close and Constance 
was having trouble arranging her make-up. The sun 
was dipping far out in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

“Vm going to miss an 
anniversary dinner with 
my wife,’ murmured a 
minor player, ruefully. 

“You are not!’ said 
Constance. “Come on; 
well get through with 
this scene immediately. 
Let’s go!” 

Her make-up might not 
have been all that Pathe 
desired, but that made no 
difference. She was keep- 
ing a young man from a 
home where an anniver- 
sary dinner was in wait- 


The boy still has 


ing. Which wasn’t right. 
“Shoot!” said Con- 
stance. 


It was shot—and satis- 
factorily, too. 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


In a friendly confer- 
ence, Pathe and Warner 
Brothers - First National 
have agreed, with the con- 
sent of Miss Bennett, that 
she will make only one 
picture this year for the 
latter organization, and 
one next year, instead of 
two this summer, as had 
been planned. Pathe also 
announced that hereafter 
Miss Bennett will be 
loaned to no other com- 
panies under any circum- 
stances. 

The first picture “‘Con- 
nie” will make under her 


Joan Crawford: She spends 


all her time between scenes 


knitting rugs for her home. Warner Brothers deal 
: will be “Jack Daw’s 
Strut,” from the Harriet Henry novel. Her ten 


weeks’ work in the two pictures will net her exactly 
$300,000, from which the following may be deduced: 
$300,000 for ten weeks. 

$30,000 per week. 

$5000 per day. 

$833.33 per hour. 

$13.80 per minute. 

23 cents per second. 

If Miss Bennett “throws a button” which will take 
five minutes to replace, she will use $69 worth of 
Warner Brothers’ time. If she develops a “run” in a 
stocking, or misplaces a lipstick, the company is out 
just so much money at the rate of $13.80 per minute. 


“Tet’s go up on top of the theater and play tennis!” 

Ann Harding will be saying that to her husband, 
Harry Bannister, before long. No, not goofy nor out 
of her senses in the least. 

The two are completing a private theater on their 
estate in the Hollywood hills and its roof is being fitted 
up as a tennis court. 


A MOST beautiful friendship has grown up between 
little Gloria Lloyd and “‘Pegey,” the little girl 
recently adopted by Harold Lloyd and Mildred Davis. 
The two are inseparable and outside of school hours 
are seen with their arms ; 
about each other or play- 
ing around the beautiful 
Lloyd estate. They attend 
a private school together. 
A few days ago Gloria 
had to remain in bed be- 
cause of an abscess in her 
ear. And “Peggy” hung 
around with a suspicion of 
a tear in each eye. 
“Pegoy!’ Mrs. Lloyd 
ealled. “Get your things. 
It’s schooltime. The ear’s 
waiting. Hurry along!” 
The little girl went to 
her new mother’s side and 
pillowed her head upon 
her breast. 
“T don’t want to go to 
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school without Gloria,” she said. 

“O, but you must!’ Mrs. Lloyd replied. “She will 
be all right.” 

“Pegey” thought it over a minute and reluctantly 
prepared to depart. 

“But, when she gets well, I’m going to bed too!” 
she declared. 

And that shows just how hard “Peggy” is trying to 
be a good girl and win her place in the Harold Lloyd 
home. To use a slang expression, the Lloyds are crazy 
about her. 

So is everybody else who talks to her. 
made good. 


“Pegoy”’ has 


* *% * 


Mary Pickford is going into business manufacturing 
cosmetics and beauty preparations. 


% * * 


(CEs CHAPLIN’S only regret when he left 

Hollywood for his trip abroad was that he couldn’t 
take his tennis court and a few of his favorite players 
with him. Charlie has in the past year become a most 
ardent devotee of this sport, and now swings a mean 
racket, to say nothing of his backhand smash. 


% * 


HE Assistance League tea room, a charity organiza- 

tion in Hollywood, holds the distinction of having 
the highest priced waitresses in the world. Many of 
our best known stars donate one day a week waiting 
on table. Bebe Daniels, Dorothy Mackaill, Catherine 
Dale Owen, Eleanor Boardman, Loretta Young, are 
fast becoming proficient in the art of jugeline a tray. 


CSBINNE GRIFFITH is living a life of ease. She 

says she doesn’t know when she will do another 
picture, if ever, and just wants to enjoy her beach 
house and her vacation. Corinne is one girl who has 
saved her money, made good investments and ean sit 
back now without worrying about the wolf at the front 
door. 


ye ve se 
% oo *% 


We have had numerous letters asking for Marie 
Dressler’s age and when asked about this question her 
answer was, “Use your own judgment. Sometimes I 
look 108, but I never feel older than the person whose 

presence I am in.” 


iZ Will Rogers really 

takes up polities seri- 
ously he will get over his 
dislike for telephones and 
dress suits. At present his 
beautiful home in the heart 
of Beverly Hills has no 
telephone connection and 
Will does not and never 
has owned a tuxedo or 
dress suit. 


K % * 


O most people a black 
eat generally is ac- 
cepted as an omen of ill- 
luck. But not Joseph von 


= 


_ wit had tacked a sign up “Paramount Building. 


Stars and Their Hollywood Activities 


Sternberg, Paramount director. The black cat is his 
mascot and appears for an important moment in every 
picture he directs. It started with “The Salvation 
Hunter,” the first picture he made, and one which 
brought him recognition. Now the cat has eleven pic- 
tures to his credit. 


poet CAWTHORN, the grand old veteran of 
- stage and more recently screen fame, was signed to 
a long term contract by Radio Pictures on the day of 
his fifty-seventh anniversary in the acting profession 
and his golden wedding anniversary. Mr. Cawthorn 
will be seen shortly with Mary Pickford in “Kiki.” 


oS * *£ 


Hollywood has an altitude of from 270 to 1800 feet 
above sea level. It is twelve miles from the nearest 
ocean, the Pacific. 

AE MURRAY is sitting in an oil well! Not liter- 

ally but figuratively speaking. Her third well 
has just come in, and she tells me it will bring her in- 
come up to seven or eight thousand dollars per month, 
without counting her picture earnings. About a year 
ago oil was discovered on property adjoining some 
owned by Mae. She at once started drilling and now 
has three wells going full blast. Her home is sur- 
rounded by derricks, and in time the house, too, will 
eo to make way for the flowing black gold. 


A walking through the Warner Brothers Studio the 
other day I noticed a new building under construc- 
tion that will house the new contingent of stars, Ruth 


Chatterton, William Powell and Kay Francis. Some 
99 


CS * * 


PP) cs% ARLEN and his wife, Jobyna Ralston, cele- 
brated their fourth wedding anniversary last week 
with an informal dinner at their home. Dick and Joby 
had just returned from Honolulu and said that every- 
body is so lazy on the island that the newspapers have 
to print everything on 
the fron oe, 
; 5 : le : | =a —} Ba 
*% *& Pd — i f 
Cigars are a sure | 
killer of romance, ac- 
cording to hundreds of 
movie fans who have 
written to the Para- 
mount studio asking 
those in charge to 
please not allow their 
new found screen idol, 
Fredric March, to 
ever again appear in 
a picture with his 
favorite stogy. So 
March is taking up 
cigarettes in @ serious 
way. 


MARY BRIAN’S 


fans failed to be 
impressed with her 


first emotional rodle in 
“The Royal Family of 
Broadway.” They want 
to see Mary as the sweet 
leading lady to Richard 
Arlen or Jack Oakie. So 
you will get the sugar- 
coated Mary from now 
on. 


OLLEEN MOORE has 

finally done it. In 
other words the famous 
Dutch bob as worn for so 
many years by Colleen 
and which had become 
more or iess of a trade 
mark, has at last been 
converted into a very stylish and ultra modern bob. 
It is a decided change and most becoming and has 
brought considerable interest and admiration from the 
opposite sex. 


Richard Arlen: Celebrates 
his fourth wedding anniver- 
sary, a Hollywood record. 


VAN LEBEDEFF, one of Radio’s featured players, 

was trained for military service in the court of 
Emperor Nicholas, where, it is said, he made quite a 
war record. At the start of the World War he joined 
the Third Regiment of Dragoons, later serving as a 
member of the flying corps on the Rumanian front, 
where he was wounded and taken to Odessa. In time 
he was captured by the Bolsheviks, was arrested, but 
escaped from prison. When he left Russia he went to 
Berlin, Constantinople, Vienna and Paris, where he met 
D. W. Griffith, who brought him to this country for a 


‘part in “The Sorrows of Satan.” 


One thing is sure; Joan Crawford’s home is well 
supplied with rugs. In between scenes at the 
studio her hands are never idle—always you will see her 
working on a hook, cross-stitch or hand-woven tapestry 


rug. 


RICHARD DIX has 
finally come to 
realize that you can’t 
engineer a locomotive 
and coal it too—and 
has put the direction 
of his next starring 
vehicle “Big Brother’ 
in the capable hands of 
Fred Niblo. Dix, you 
know, was going to di- 
rect his own films. 


HEN Ramon No- 

varro finishes the 
Spanish version of 
“Daybreak”’ he will go 
to Europe to study 
French. In future 
Ramon will be able to 
make Spanish and 
French versions as well 
as Enelish. 
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A glimpse of Beverly Hills, which creates more gossip than any 


The WHISPERING 


other town in the world. 


It Destroys Happiness in Hollywood, Where the Movie Stars Live in 
Glass Houses, Watched Day and Night By the Whole World 


HEY say—what do they say—let them say. 

You can’t do anything else, in and around and 

about Hollywood. . 

Get famous and get talked about. That is an 
axiom no one can escape. The whispering chorus takes 
each name, as soon as its big enough to be mentioned 
on the billboards, and begins its everlasting gossip. 
Some of it is funny—some of it is tragic. Some of 
it is true and some of it is false as Chaplin’s mustache. 

But it isn’t only in Hollywood itself that gossip of 
the stars pursues its way. 

It has been my misfortune to spend days on the 
witness stand, being cross-examined by irate legal 
lights. Those things happen to reporters who get 
mixed up in all sorts of things. But never in any 
courtroom have I been subjected to the ruthless ques- 
tioning that a group of non-picture people will hand me. 
In New York, San Francisco, Chicago, or Oshkosh, it’s 
always the same. The tales of Hollywood’s great and 
near-great are told, re-told and discussed until one 
grows dizzy and limp. 


ONE night in New York not long ago my husband 
and I were invited to dine at the home of a famous 
Knowing the guest list, we looked forward to 
the occasion with delight. My favorite illustrator and 
her. distinguished husband were to be there. An inter- 
nationally known painter and his beautiful wife. A 
novelist who writes gangland best sellers. A noted 
playwright and his wife, a stage star. We said, “Now 
we will hear some real conversation for a change.” 
Do you know what we talked about? 
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writer. 


Movie stars! They had heard all the latest gossip 
and they wanted to know any additional high lights 
and whether what they had already heard was true 
or not. 

I have just gotten out of a hospital where I added 
my appendix to the collection. As soon as I could 
hold my head up, every nurse, interne, etc., etc., came 
in to pay their respects—and talk about folks in the 
movies. : 

Not even royalty has ever been forced to exist under 
such a barrage of talk—and such talk! 

Honestly, it is appalling. You can only wonder 
where, how and by whom some of these wild Arabian 
Nights imaginings get started. 


“7T’S interest,” Gloria Swanson once said to me, when 
I had repeated to her a wild talk about myself 
which I had heard two women discussing in a beauty 
parlor. “I suppose we shouldn’t mind. They are in- 
terested in us, and they think of us impersonally. So 
they talk. I have learned not to let it concern me.” 

And Gloria has had mere than her share. No one 
in the business has been so much talked about. 

For instance, take this last wave of gossip concern- 
ing Gloria, Constance Bennett, and Gloria’s recently 
divorced husband, the Marquis de la Falaise. Talk 
made a great and glittering triangle of that combina- 
tion. ‘They said’ Constance had stolen the Marquis 
away from Gloria. Now, in all due fairness to every- 
body, nothing sillier was ever discussed. Connie couldn’t 
have taken Henri away from Gloria, even if she’d wanted 
to, which she probably didn’t. Gloria and her husband 


ee 
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-tion. 


More of Beverly Hills, which owns more "They say" rumors per square foot than any other town. 


CHORU 


had come to the parting of the ways before he ever 
saw Constance Bennett. When Henri went to Paris, 
he and Swanson knew the end had come. And it wasn’t 
until he had been in Paris some time that he met 
Miss Bennett. 

Yet I have heard—and probably you have—all sorts 
of wild tales about the battle between these two famous 
stars over the dashing Frenchman. 

Perhaps the strangest part of the whole thing is the 
way that stories are accepted, told as gospel, and be- 
come part of the tradition, 
without any foundation at all. 
Or with very little founda-. 
Or how a wisecrack, 
made carelessly, will be re- 
peated seriously and become 
a great topic of conversation. 

For instance, I once heard 
a well-known young leading 
man say kiddingly to his wife, 


“Vl give you a good beating 


for that when I get you home.” A week later some- 
one drew me aside and said, “Did you hear the latest? 
So and So gave his wife a terrible beating the other 
night because she made a mistake in a bridge game. 
I hear she is going to divorce him.” 


@ = of the most constant sources of gossip is di- 
vorce and engagements. If a husband and wife 

are seen apart twice, it’s all over town that they are 

separated. Hollywood is naturally dramatic. 

A well-known scenario writer who is married to a 
pretty leading lady told me one on himself the other 
day. . 

They were living at the beach for the Summer. Their 
town house was rented and they decided to take a 
couple of rooms at a Hollywood hotel, where they 
could stay if the drive seemed too long, or change 


Pity the poor stars. The menace of 
gossip faces them at every turn. “You 
can't be natural," says Janet Gaynor. 
"People talk about such little things." 


BY 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


clothes after work. The husband went to the hotel 
alone and looked at rooms. Two hours later three re- 
porters were on his trail, demanding to know if there 
was a rift in the matrimonial lute. 

You have to be careful. As poor little Janet Gaynor 
says, “You can’t be natural. People talk about such 
simple things.” 

When Janet married Lydell Peck instead of Charlie 
Farrell, the whole town talked. On a certain night— 


just before the wedding—when Charlie was, to my 


positive knowledge, at home 
with his mother and sister, 
the rumor went around like 
wildfire at a large party 
that Charlie had tried to 
drown himself in the vast 
Pacific. Nothing could have 
been further from the truth. 
Charlie and Janet never did 
want to marry each other. 
They understood each other 
perfectly. Yet for weeks they were overwhelmed with 
gossip and talk. And if Janet went to a theater with- 
out her husband, it was discussed in every nook and 
corner aS an immediate divorce. 


Baas nothing real about Garbo to discuss, fancy 
paints many pictures. Not long ago I heard a 
positive statement that Garbo was a devotee of some 
East Indian religion, and that she had living in her 
house various priests and priestesses of the cult. Her 
spare time, it was averred, was spent in dark and 
unknown rites. I expected any moment to hear that 
cages of boa constrictors were kept in the parlor. As 
a matter of fact, Greta has friends in Hollywood and 
she wouldn’t know an East Indian religion if she met 
one. Not that the great religions of the East aren’t all 
right, but Garbo doesn’t (Continued on page 90) 
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Earle Williams: His will enmeshes 
his widow in a baffling maze of 
financial difficulties. 


Tom Ince: His will was carefully 
designed to protect his wife and 
his children. 


Theodore Roberts: His "spite will" 
expressed, in a scathing manner, 
much family bitterness. 


Hereby Bequeath-— 


Hollywood Has Its Amazing Last Documents and Here 
Are the Facts About Them, Told for the First Time 
BY ROSALIND SHAFFER 


ILLS are the most revealing of all human 

documents, and the most interesting. Shakes- 

peare died. and left the world a legacy of 

vehicles for the Barrymores, and his wife, the 
second best bed. Not above every-day ambition, the 
Bard of Avon left entailed property to found a family 
tree, even as Harold Lloyd. 

Modern minds are not different from the minds 
’ of Shakespeare’s day, and the same human emotions 
of love for kin, ambition, and spites, as proved by 
the Hollywood wills of the past, animate the Hollywood 
will-makers of today. Wills of the past few years in 
Hollywood have contained all sorts of surprises, and 
have had most amazingly complicated results. Law- 
suits, attempted suicides, poignant personal tragedies, 
have followed in the train of some of Hollywood’s wills. 
While it is impossible to know the details of wills 
being made today in the film colony, due to natural 
reticence and causes that would make it inadvisable 
to reveal the secrets of these documents in their en- 
tirety, some of them have been told for the purposes 
of this article. 

These wills reveal the personalities and the ambi- 
tions of their makers in a way that nothing else does. 
There is something so terribly final about making a 
will, that the real person emerges in making one, 
stripped of sham. While most of the wills being made 
consist of formal bequests to the logical heirs, others 
do not do this, and explain why. 

Another angle on this will business is it reveals the 
personalities and ambitions of the writers, relates to 
the various collections, valuable and unique, that repre- 
sent the hobbies of the stars. What will become of 
some of these most valuable and unique collections is 
revealed in this story of the wills of Hollywood. Things 
gathered during long and colorful careers on the stage 
and screen, and often related to 
work in films, represent the most 
interesting of these collections. 
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Personal photographs from 
the Albert Davis Collection 


yj (CoN Hollywood folk are making much better 
provision for their loved ones, and are managing 
their, affairs in a more business-like manner than did 
the earlier generation of stars. Barbara LaMarr and 
Wallace Reid, it will be remembered, died with no wills, 
and of all they earned little was left for the loved 
ones dependent upon them. 

Cecil De Mille has made a will in which his keen 
studies of human nature are applied to every one of 
his four children. Bequests to them are governed by 
arrangements that vary with the temperament of each 
child as so far expressed, and with their ambitions in 
life. Money is held in trust with cash payments cal- 
culated to take care of the probable needs and welfare 
and pleasure of the children, with the terms of the 
payments and the trusts adapted to each child individ- 
ually. The money of the widow is left in trust simi- 
larly. The will is planned like a carefully played game 
of chess, with every contingency studied, and, he hopes, 
provided for. Charities, though Mr. DeMille would 
make no statement on this point, are known to be along 
the lines of his interests in life; the Motion Picture 
Relief Fund, and the Universal Religious Conference 
at U. C. L. A (University of California at Los Angeles), 
which is a clubhouse for members of all religions. 

All charities and bequests apart from those to his 
family, are cared for under a separate trust, so that 
no errors of litigation in regard to these things will 
affect the validity of the will providing for his family. 
Strangely enough, some time after De Mille had made 
this will, he found in the family archives an old will 
made by one Antonius DeMilt in Haarlem, in 1633; the 
will is an amazing parallel to De Mille’s own, even 
down to the number of children in the family and the 
careful ways the trust interest and cash were disposed 
of differently for each child, and for the widow. 

“To make a really good will,” 
says De Mille, “it would be neces- 
sary to try the children for five 


The Will Is the Most Revealing of All Human Documents— 
and Hollywood Wills Disclose a Lot 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF RUDOLPH GUGLIELMI. 
So SOS 
IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN: I, RUDOLPH GUGLIEIMI, of ths city 
of Los angeles, County of Los Angeles, State of Selifornia, being 
of sound and disposing mind and memory end not acting under the 
duress, fraud or undue influsnee of any person or persons whatsoer- 


ar, do hereby make and publiah this my LaST WILL AND TESTAMENT in 


the manner following, that is to say: 


FIRST: I hereby revoke ell former yills by me made end I 


hereby nominate and appoint S. George Ullman of the city of Los 
Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State of California, the executor 
of this my LAST WILL AND T3STANZNT, without bonds, either upon 
qualifying or in any stage of the settlement of my said estate. 
S2Z0O0ND: I direot that my Srecutor pay all of my just dabte 
and funsral expenses, as soon as may be practicable after my daath. 
PEIRD : 
Rembova, also known as Natacha Guglielmi, the sum of One Dollar 


I give, devise and bequeath unto my wife, Netacha 


($1.00), it being my intention, desire and will that she recaive 
this sum end no more. 

FOURTH: All the residue and remainder of my estate, both 
real and personel, I give, devise and bequeath unto S. George Ul1l- 
man, of the city of Los Angeles, County of Los angeles, state of 
California, to hava and to hold the same in trust and for the use 
of Alberto Gugliolmi, Meria Guglielmi and Terese Werner, the pur- 
poses of the aforesaid trust are as follows; to hold, manege, end 
control the said trust property end estata: to keep tne seme invest- 
3a and productive as far as possible: to receive the raats andi proz- 
4ts therefrom, and to pay over tha net income derived teersfrom to 
the gaid Alberto Guglisimi, Meria Guglislmi and Terssa Wearnar, as I 
have this day instructed him; to finell; distribute the said trust 
sstetes according to my wish and Will, as I have this day instructsd 


hin. 
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The famous Valentino will, 
reproduced for publication 
for the first time. This will, 
which caused a great deal 
of litigation, was drawn up 
in September, 1925. Valen- 
tino had just eleven months 
to live when he made this 


will. He died in New York 
on August 23, 1926. 


years with no money. I 
have often thought, if it 
were practical, what an in- 
teresting experiment it would be to go home some day 
and say, ‘Children, I am penniless; my health is gone 
and it is up to you to support me.’ .. . This leaving 
of money is a dangerous thing; it should be studied 
carefully because it is a responsibility. The principle 
of modern charity is good; the teaching of an individual 
to be self-sustaining, rather than leaving him alms. 
A will, in my belief, should protect the beneficiaries 
against the dangers of money. It would be wrong to 
leave money under similar terms to individuals with 
different temperaments and traits. Then, too, a will 
should not create jealousies; the home so carefully 
built must not be destroyed. My will makes arrange- 
ments for every new piece of property, according to 
every foreseen contingency. 

“In the matter of collections; it has been my observa- 


have subscrived our names as witness thereto. 
SOE cA AE ee 
Reatding at 36 JA Vause Vark CE fee CL, 


Residing at ax Som Me Cadden Place 
vos 
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RIRD: 


Should any other person after my death ba able to 
astavlish in any Court of competant jurisdiction by proper judg- 
ment and decree therein, that he or she is entitled as an heir-in- 
law, or otasrwisa, to any share or portion of my estate, I givs, 
devise and bequeath to such person, and each of them, the sum of 


$1.00 snd such person shall take no other or further share in my 


* estate. 


SixTH : In case any person or persons, to whom any legacy, 


gift, devise or benefit out of, from or by reason of this my will, 
shall come, shall commence suit in any Court whatsoever, or by any 
Ways or means sus and disturb or cause to be sued or disturbed by 
Acministrator, my Sxecutor, Administratrix or Exeoutriz, or any 
otner person or persons whatsoever to whom anything ig by me given 
in this my Will, from the recovery, quiet-enjoying and poesession 
of wheat is by mo herein given as aforessid, and in such manner as 
is therein mentioned, then my Will anda meaning is that all and 
every, the legacy and legacies, gift and gifts, benefit or benefits 
herein by me given tc eny such person or persons Whatsoevsr, who 
ghall so sus end disturb, as eforesaid, shall cease, determine end 
ba utterly void, and to such person or persons, 80 suing or dis- 
turbing I hereby give, devise and bequeath in the place and stead 
of guch legacy, gift, devise or benefit, the sum of $1.00 ‘each, end: 


no more. 


IN WITNESS WHEREO?, I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
this 1st day of September, 1925. 


Liz oteo 


The foregoing Instrumentm consisting of three pages, in- 
cluding the page signed by the Testator, was at the date hereof by 
the ssid Rudolph Guglielmi, signed, sealed and published end dee 
clared to be his last Will end T3stament in ths presence of us,who 


at his reauest and in his presence, end the presence of each other 
-2- 


tion that the hobbies of 
parents are rarely carried 
out by children. I wonder 
if it is wise for parents to 
leave collections to chil- 
dren who perhaps will lose 
interest and dispose of a 
collection that the parent 
has spent years gathering 
together. My opinion is 
that in most cases it is bet- 
ter to leave valuable collec- 
tions to museums where 
they will be kept intact for 
general appreciation. 

“Tf one could leave one’s 
experience along with the money, that would be of real 
value to them. On the other hand, it is dangerous for 
a dead man to tie the hands of the living.” 

De Mille has collected many relics dear to the heart 
of the picture fan; the suit of armor worn by Wallace 
Reid in “Joan the Woman” stands in his study; the 
Crown of Thorns, from “The King of Kings,” is rest- 
ing on a red velvet cushion on his table; these and 
many other similar things from his film career, he 
plans to leave to the museum in project by the Motion 
Picture Academy. A collection of armor, of great 
value, another of arms, still another of rare and curi- 
ous gems, including an exhibit showing by specimens 
the growth of the pearl in the oyster shell, and a pearl 
formed in the shape of a tiny fish, which was coated 
with the nacreous substance (Continued on page 83) 
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Skippy, Percy Crosby's lovable comic strip character, is in the movies. Skippy, in 
SKIPPY the person of young Jackie Cooper, is making a picture in Hollywood. Wait until 
Sooky, who is always belittlin', Cuthbert and the others of Skippy's gang hear about 

this. And what will Aunt Gussie and Uncle Louis the glassblower say? 
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A Motion Picture Publicity Man Gives the 


Low Down on Some of the Film Famous 
By WARREN NOLAN 


IVE years ago, after four years on the staff of 

The New York Times and two years as motion 

picture editor of The New York Telegram, I took 

over the job of publicizing motion pictures; during 
these years I have made some random notations so that 
one day I might set down unrelated observations that 
might aid in illumination of characters that come to the 
public only as synthetic concoctions of preconceived 
impressions: constructed images wrought out of trained 
imaginations and concentrated emphasis. Call it the 
Low Down, call it the Real Stuff, you name it. These 
are merely some of the things I know to be true. 


il 

UDOLPH VALENTINO, arrived at Harmon, N. Y., 

en route to New York City on what proved to be 
his final visit, sat in a Pullman drawing 
room of the Twentieth Century with. 
his manager, George Ullman, Charles 
Moyer of United Artists, and myself. 
“Dorothy Herzog of The Daily Mirror 
bet me five dollars you wouldn’t con- 
tribute anything new on the Pola Negri 
business, that you’d say, ‘Ask the lady.’ 
Anything new?” I asked. ‘What else 
ean I say?” he replied. “If I say I 
don’t love her I’m a cad. If I say I 
love her she’ll want to marry me and 
God knows I don’t want to marry her.” 
I thought of this when I stood at the 
door of St. Malachi’s Church, handling 
the press at Valentino’s funeral, and 
saw George Ullman and his wife sup- 
port the shuddering Pola into the serv- 
ices. “Her best performance!” whis- 
pered Regina Cannon of The New York 


a= truest thing ever said about 
publicity was uttered by the late 
Mrs. Pickford. “Don’t worry about them writing 
things about you,” consoled Ma Pickford. ‘The time 
to worry is when they 
write nothing about you.” 


In Charlie Chaplin the 
genius and the citizen 
have now become inter- 
woven in one personality. 


The Harry Richman-Clara Bow 
romance was started for pub- 
2. licity—but both fell deeply in 


love and both were hurt. 


THINGS | Know 


TRUE 


"You must know, Miss 
Gish, that the public no 
longer wants the old 
fashioned fluttering lass 
who chases a canary.” 


3 


I HAVE seen a good deal of Harry Richman, traveled 
over the Alleghanies in an airplane with him, a 
rough trip during which the pilot lost his bearings. 
Richman kept his nerve, located our position, and 
finally took the stick himself. I have 
seen him in Hollywood, New York, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and other places 
and know him better than anybody in 
the picture business. He told me the 
absolute facts on the Clara Bow busi- 
ness, told them in such honesty and de- 
tail that the recital even ceased to be 
humorous. Insofar as such people, 
people of wide and full experience, are 
capable of love, Richman and Clara 
were deeply in love. His jealousy 
broke up the romance, which was 
frankly instigated for publicity but 
turned into such a real thing that both 
parties were hurt. Richman will 
never really get over it; it was prob- 
ably, when the romance was soaring, 
the one genuine emotion in his life. 
And Clara was crazy about Richman, 
no matter what anybody tells you; I 
have seen them together. ... 


4, 


(| Baila GISH, from the time I was a high school 
boy, has been my favorite screen actress and my 
ideal of a woman. Well, we were going to have “The 
Swan” as a picture and so I had to call on my heroine 
and talk to her, talk to a star whose name, however 
great it once was, recently had not been a box office 
magnet because of changing styles in screen stars and 
because of several inferior films that had hurt her. 
“May I be honest?” ‘Yes, please.” ‘Well, then, Miss 
Gish, you’ve got to know that the public no longer wants 
the kind of screen character you played, the fluttering 
lass who chased a canary or was chased by John Gilbert 
around a rose bush. It’s hard for me to say this but it’s 
true and it’s only because I would do more for you than 
any star I know that I say it. Will you tell interview- 
ers, ‘I’ve caught that canary’!” I didn’t speak to my- 
self for a week after that: it was like telling Paderew- 
ski he’d have to play in Macy’s window. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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George Bancroft is direct and innately honest, says Jim Tully. He says the first thing that comes into his mind. This is so 

unconventional that in Hollywood social circles it is considered dishonest. All screen players take themselves seriously. 

They hide, with subterfuge, an all consuming ego. When Bancroft's name is mentioned they murmur, "A terrible egotist,"’ 
and resume talking about themselves. 


BY 
JIM 
TULLY 


In “The Mighty," 
George Bancroft's first 
talkie, the actor's laugh 
was used to splendid ef- 
fect. Now, if writers, 
directors or supervisors 
find their bag empty of 
tricks, they put in a se- 
quence where the jovial 
Bancroft laughs. 


CRAING 


George Bancroft, the Thunderer of Hollywood, is 
a Simple Soul and a Superb Example of What the 
Movie Capital Can Do to a Man Without Duplicity 


HERE is in his eyes the look of a hunted man. 
He is as one fleeing from his own success. Ma- 
ligned by every little word weaver, and confused 
and persecuted by those who are envious, he is a 
supreme example of what Hollywood can do to a man 
who lacks duplicity. George Bancroft is a simple and a 
kindly man. He is*without cunning. As direct as a 


railroad engine with full steam ahead, he flounders - 


through the mazes of intrigue and becomes blinded by 
his own steam. 

No more genuine person ever wondered what it was 
all about in Hollywood. One of the most popular men 
on earth, he is a lonely and troubled individual. 

He has been accused of ingratitude. In touch with 
him from the beginning, I know a great deal of his film 
career. Too much is said about what successful men 
owe to others. As a rule they owe very little. Philan- 
thropists waste much more 
time on dubs than they do on 
first-rate men. Bancroft was 
Bancroft the minute he put 
his strong mug on the 
screen. 


Y EARS ago Walter Wan- 

ger, Paramount’s keenest 
diplomat and most cultivated 
man, said to me in New 
York: 

“TI want you to see George 
Bancroft. There’s millions 
of dollars in him. Let me have your honest opinion.” 

The film was shown in New York. Bancroft was the 
only thing in it. Shortly afterward he came to Holly- 
wood. 

Within a few months many men claimed credit for 
his discovery. 

James Cruze was given first credit as his discoverer. 
Those who knew Hollywood smiled. Cruze put Bancroft 
in his film because he was told to do so by the Para- 
mount officials. He did not discover him. The film was 
“The Pony Express,” one of the worst films made up to 
that time. Bancroft carried the film. He next appeared 
under Cruze in the much publicized ‘Old Ironsides.” 


George Bancroft hates interviews. 

His chief interest in life is his daughter. 

He likes to travel—on ships. 

His favorite food is sirloin steak, rare. 

He never uses make-up. He was the 
first actor to insist upon going before 
the camera without it. He loves realism. 


Even this film did not hurt the career of the coming man. 

His big chance came in “Underworld,” instigated and 
made an entertaining film by B. P. Schulberg and Josef 
von Sternberg. With respect to official and director— 
Bancroft did make “Underworld” famous. 

The most highly successful film, financially, in which 
Bancroft has appeared in recent months was “The Wolf 
of Wall Street.” It had much of the usual balderdash. 
But it also had Bancroft and Baclanova—and the adroit 
direction of a man whose work is too much overlooked, 
Roland Y. Lee. 


ONE realizes the power of Bancroft after watching 
him in “The Wolf of Wall Street.” It invites com- 
parison with Jannings. Baclanova, a strong type, was 
veered from her characterization when. opposite the 
heavy German. Bancroft, similar physically to the 
German, and, though it be 
considered treason in Berlin, 
as fine an actor, played much 
better opposite Baclanova. 
In “The Wolf of Wall 
Street” she gave the most 
finished performance in her 
woefully mismanaged film 
career. Bancroft imbued 
her. Jannings crushed her. 
No one on the set need to 
play down to Bancroft. Wal- 
lace Beery, his rival for 
screen honors, found in him 
a generous co-worker in that “epic” of the sea, made 
ten miles from land, “Old Ironsides.” 

Properly managed, Bancroft and Baclanova might 
have made an excellent starring team. It would be in- 
teresting to know why this idea was not carried out. 

Sergei Hisenstein admired Bancroft’s work. The big 
actor would have been an ideal protagonist for the socio- 
logical and artistic views of the brilliant Russian. The 
tragedy of American working men—the farmer, the 
factory laborer, even the tragedy of the underworld— 
the interpretation of all these lie within the scope of 
Bancroft’s dramatic potentialities. These two men 
might have made a series of (Continued on page 106) 
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Constance Bennett entered motion pictures over the objections of her parents, particularly her father, Richard 
Bennett, the stage star. She was but seventeen when she tried her luck first. Her success was immediate and sur- 
prising—but she tossed it all aside to marry Philip Plant. Love is like that. "If | fell in love today—and the man 
wanted me to leave pictures, I'd do it without a moment's hesitation," Miss Bennett admits. “If | married outside 
my profession, I'm not sure | wouldn't want to give it all up again. The chances for happiness would be greater.” 


j 


The Romance of the 


COMET GIRL 


How Love and a Career 
Fought for Supremacy in 
Constance Bennett's Life 


By S. R. MOOK 


CONSTANCE BENNETT'S picturesque career 
touches its high points in New York, Paris and 
Hollywood. 

Last month NEW Movie told how both her father 
and mother came of distinguished stage families. 
Her father is Richard Bennett, the footlight star. 
Her mother is Adrienne Morrison, whose father, 
Lewis Morrison, was a celebrated stage star of 
his day. 

Miss Bennett, with her sisters, Joan and Bar- 
bara, was raised in the ever changing household of 
a theatrical family. As she grew up, Constance 
Bennett attended several New York finishing 
schools. She was sent to Mrs. Balsan’s School in 
Paris and—at sixteen—was presented to society in 
Washington. 

The Bennetts planned to keep Constance from a 
stage career. Miss Bennett became a familiar figure 
at college proms—and she met Chester Moorehead, 
a student at the University of Virginia. There 
was a runaway marriage—but her family had the 
ceremony annulled. Constance was sent to Europe 
to forget. She took up drawing and planned to 
follow art and designing as a career. 


PART II 


T was about this time Constance Bennett met 
Philip Plant. She was going up to New Haven 
to a football game and dance with a friend 
and young Plant drove up with them. He fell 

and fell hard. 

His mother was married for the third time to the 
then District Attorney of New York—Colonel Hay- 
ward, the father of Leland Hayward. And Leland, 
in turn, was married to Connie’s best friend, Lola 
Gibbs. So Mr. Plant had things pretty much his own 
way. He became extremely intimate with his step- 
brother and wife and was constantly suggesting that 
Mrs. Hayward invite Constance Bennett to join them 
on a party. 

Two or three months of that and he and Constance 
were engaged. It was shortly after Mr. Plant had been 
in an automobile accident and involved in an unpleasant 
suit for damages. 


R. BENNETT was no more enthused over his 

daughter’s engagement to Mr. Plant than he had 
been over her marriage to Mr. Moorehead. So the 
family proceeded to Europe a second time. 


scored in "Cytherea." 


Back in 1924 Constance Bennett had a brief—but flashing— 
taste of screen success. One of her hits at that time was 


She is shown above in a scene from 
that film with Lewis Stone. 


But young Mr. Plant was in earnest and promptly 
followed them. In Europe he succeeded in convincing 
Mr. Bennett of his eligibility and the engagement was 
announced, with plans for an October wedding. Ob- 
stacles and objections having been removed, Constance 
returned to this country with her parents. She and her 
fiancé immediately began to make themselves miserable 
by quarreling and the engagement was broken. 

Partly to forget and partly as a gesture towards 
independence, she accepted an offer to play the lead 
opposite her father in “The Dancers.” 

Her first engagement the lead in a Broadway pro- 
duction’ opposite a famous star! Much it mattered to 
Connie. She found out she would have to sign a “run 
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How Constance Bennett Gave Up SUCCESS tor LOVE 


of the play” con- 
tract which meant 
that she must con- 
tinue with the show 
as long as it was in 
New York and then 
go on tour with it 
indefinitely—or un- 
til her father tired 
of it and the pro- 
ducers shelved it. 
Connie declined to 
leave New York. 
Intuitively she 
knew that the ro- 
mance between 
herself and Philip 
Plant was not 
ended — nowhere 
near it and she 
wanted to remain 
in New York. 

Then another 
engagement was 
offered her. She 
accepted it and 
walked out of the 
cast while the play 
was still in re- 
hearsal. The lead- 
ing man had in- 
sisted upon making 
love to her when 
they weren’t re- 
hearsing. “I didn’t 
Object to being 
made love to,” she 
explained, “I mere- 
ly objected to be- 
ing made love to by 
that man.” 


T was about this 
time she attend- 
ed the Equity Ball 


mah pet Gi One of Constance Bennett's early hits was made in "Sally, Irene and 
was there. There Mary." This, oddly enough, also marked one of Joan Crawford's earliest 


has never been any- 
thing the matter 
with Sam’s_ eye- 
sight and Connie’s 
beauty seared him 
like a white flame. He offered her the lead in Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s “Cytherea”—a best seller of that 
period. 

Long arguments characterized the conversation in 
the Bennett household at that time. Mrs. Bennett was 
bitterly opposed to the idea of Constance entering pic- 
tures. Her father saw no harm in it. 

Constance put an end to the discussions herself. “I’m 
seventeen now—almost eighteen. When I’m eighteen 
I'll be of age and free to do as I please. You can stop 
me now, but you'll only be postponing matters, because 
when I’m of age J’ll go into pictures, anyhow. The only 
thing you'll do is knock me out of this opportunity.” 

Mrs. Bennett capitulated and Constance signed for 
the picture which was to be made in the East. 

Then she and Philip Plant became reconciled and life 
took on a roseate glow again. But happiness, at best, is 
transitory and nothing lasts. 

She and Plant quarreled again—violently this time, 
and the engagement was broken a second time. 

As if to aggravate matters, Mr. Goldwyn decided to 
film “Cytherea” in Hollywood and Mrs. Bennett renewed 
her objections. This time it was Constance who was 
adamant. She wept, stormed, pleaded, cajoled, threat- 
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big hits. At that time Sally O'Neil, the third of the trio, was looked upon 
as one of the most promising of the younger screen actresses. 
right: Misses Bennett, Crawford and O'Neil. 


pa 


ened and finally 
had her way after 
promising faithful- 
ly that she would 
return as soon as 
the picture was fin- 
ished and not ask 
to stay on the West 
Coast alone. She 
wanted to get away 
from New York— 
away from Phil 
Plant and every- 
thing that remind- 
ed her of him. — 


Jur before she 
J left New York 
Paramount made a 
test of her and 
wanted to sign her 
on a contract to 
start when she fin- 
ished “Cytherea.” 
Her father was all 
-for signing. “Oh, 
no,” said the log- 
ical Constance. 
“They wouldn’t 
want me at that 
figure unless they 
were satisfied I was 
going to be good. 
If I’m good they’ll 
make a lot of 
money on me. Well, 
I say if I’m good, 
T’ll make the money 


myself. Ill take 
my chances free- 
lancing.” 


She came West 
and made ‘“Cythe- 
rea.” 

Plant phoned 
her by long dis- 
tance, apologized 
and asked her to 
come back to New 
York. Connie hung 
up the phone. A 
short time later he 
phoned again, this 
time that unless she came back he was going to marry 
someone else. “It’s your privilege,” said Constance, and 
added sweetly, “I certainly wish you happiness. Good- 
bye.” 

A few days later he phoned again to announce his 
engagement. The maid who was working for Connie 
almost wrecked the romance for keeps that time. 

Connie, with a fiendish sense of humor and always 
with a flair for the unusual, had engaged a maid who 
was largely a mixture of Japanese and Irish, but in 
whom there was also a goodly portion of Scotch and 
West Indian—with a trace of Russian thrown in for 
good measure. If your imagination can encompass such 
a heterogeneous mixture, you may have some idea of 
what she looked like—to say nothing of her mentality. 

Connie kept a small bungalow in Beverly Hills and 
this one maid, who was a general factotum. Her life 
in those days was one mad whirl. She used to go 
home at night so tired she could hardly drag one foot 
after the other. Throwing herself across the bed, she 
would tell the maid not to disturb her for an hour. 
The phone would ring and Mr. Blank would ask to 
speak to Connie. The maid would ask for his name 
and then carefully explain that (Continued on page 112) 


Left to 


Photograph by Hurrell 


Constance Bennett's marriage to Philip Plant marks a romantic chapter in her life story. For several years they 

maintained a home in Paris, one on the Riviera and another at Cannes. They were familiar figures at Deauville 

and other famous watering places. Constance's salon became celebrated in Paris. Yet their romance grew cold. 
They tried desperately to make things right, but failed. Then Miss Bennett turned back to Hollywood. 


HOLLYWOOD'S 


Rudolph Valentino was one of the greatest personalities off the screen 

as well as on, says Herbert Howe. From the screen he suggested warmth 

and wickedness. In reality he had the Italian warmth and earth-heartiness. 
He loved, most of all, the convivial contact of good companionship. 


N attempting to pick the ten greatest personalities 
of screen history I concluded last month that 
there weren’t ten, there were only four. (Why 
should the Greatest always be served up in 

bundles of ten, anyhow?) 

My Big Four are: Mabel Normand, Pola Negri, 
Rudolph Valentino, Douglas Fairbanks, Sr.... 

This month I dodge missiles by admitting I have 
overlooked at least one, perhaps the Big One—Will 
Rogers. In my previous dissertation I made plain that 
I was choosing my cast for off-screen personality. Will 
is great in so many ways that it seems unfair to con- 
fine him to the screen great, but we have the right... 
he gets our money. 


Bu ladies Mninste sae. 
Mabel Normand led off my review last month. This 
month Pola Negri is the leading lady. 
To appreciate Pola you must not judge her as you 
would your neighbor but as you would a character of 
fiction. Pola as a neighbor would be as disquieting 
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The Boulevardier Tells 
of the Temperamental 
Gypsy, Pola Negri, and 
the Flashing and Mag- 
netic Rudolph Valentino, 
With a Few Comments 
Upon the Brisk Senior 
Douglas Fairbanks 


as Lady Macbeth. I am in a position 
to know since I neighbored Pola in 
Beverly Hills the night she opened ar- 
tillery fire from her bedroom window. 
A burglar had made the fatal error 
of calling on Pola. Beverly Hills re- 
members that night as Moscow re- — 
members the Ten Days that Shook the 
World. Pola should be returned to 
Hollywood if only to drive back the 
current crime wave. 

Pola sets up drama wherever she goes. 
“In Poland we kill!” was a familiar 
ery at the Paramount studio when she 
first arrived in Hollywood. It was 
sometimes accompanied with a _ biff- 
boom-ah of hurtling props. 

Pola’s hair would be red if she didn’t 
prefer it black. Her eyes have the 
changing hues of the ocean misnamed 
Pacific. They storm from gray to green 
to dilated black. Humor shimmers in 
them during the calms. They give pic- 
torial reason for “That tiger cat!” an 
expression blurted out by a German 
officer when I asked Pola’s whereabouts 
in Berlin. 

Europe seethes with stories about 
Pola, just as Hollywood does. She is.a 
lady of many versions. She is not 
quite clear as to the true one herself. 

Ernst Lubitsch declares that if 
Pola’s true story—as he knows it— 
were set down it would be the greatest 
prima donna romance ever written. 

In Berlin Pola had a maid with whom she quarrelled 
as violently as Cavalini did with hers in “Romance.” 
The maid would come hurtling out of the dressing-room 
pursued by epithets and winged bric-a-brac. An hour 
later Pola would totter forth in tears declaring she 
couldn’t go on unless her faithful servant was recovered. 
Usually the maid was to be found playing pinochle with 
the boys on the set, calmly awaiting the summons to 
return. 

When Pola learned that Jim Abbe, the American 
photographer, was in Paris she declared he must photo- 
graph her. No one knew his address. “He must be 
found at once!” cried Pola. Two hours later Jim was 
seized by a couple of gendarmes as he sat over a 
cinzano ata café table. Pola had telephoned M. Chiappe, 
the prefect of police, to “get Abbe.” 

The trouble with casting Pola in pictures is that 
there are few characters in fiction as great as herself. 
She was triumphant in “The Czarina”’ because she and 
Catherine. the Great are at one. Norma Talmadge 


TALL of FAME 


By 
HERBERT HOWE 


has said that the greatest piece of acting she ever 
saw was performed by Pola in “Carmen.”’ Pola 
is a gypsy queen. It is impossible to sympathize 
with her in one of those more-sinned-against-than- 
sinning characters. Pola is so capable, you figure 
it must be a frame-up. 

Lubitsch says that if Greta Garbo had come 
to this country when Pola came she, too, would 
have had difficuity. Pola came in the glucose 
era when Polyanna rode with Santa Claus. “If 
Pola came now it would be different,’ says 
Lubitsch. “The American public has changed 
_ tremendously. It has become sophisticated. It 
wants the truth, not fairy tales.” 


eet I think Pola would have her difficulties. 
She would be unhappy without them. She was 
born amid revolution and Polish intrigue. Her 
father was marched off to Siberia when she was 
a child, and one of her early memories is hiding 
under the bed when the Cossacks called for her 
and mama. Her father, she says, was a Hun- 
garian gypsy. 

“My God, how handsome he was!” she says. 
“T look just like him.” 

She played on the stage during the siege of 
Warsaw. Here again she suffered personal 
tragedy. The Germans captured the city and the 
Poles took flight. Among the fleeing was a hand- 
some Polish officer to whom Pola bid a heart- 
rending adieu. This may be untrue, but anyhow 
Pola was soon on her way to Berlin, there to 
achieve what she terms a “tremendous sensation” 
on the stage in ‘“Sumurun.” 

The outstanding feature of Pola’s personality 
is her superb egotism. Compared with the gar- 
den conceits of Hollywood, hers is a passion flower 
among dandelions. With such self-assurance she 
does not feel the necessity of talking about her- 
self and so is free to discuss many things. Bru- 
tally forthright she scorns the feints which most 
of the Hollywood folk 
-employ to disguise their 
self-esteem. Much was 
made of the rivalry be- 
tween Pola and Gloria 
Swanson. 

“There is no rivalry,” 
said Pola. “Sheis 
clever. But it has al- 
ways been my policy to 
be first wherever I am.” 

Gloria soon left Para- 
mount to join United 
Artists. 

Pola in turn left Para- 


-Acme-P & A Photos 


Pola Negri as she looks 
today. This picture was 
made in London and- 
shows her studying the 
playlet in which she ap- 
peared in the speaking 
theaters of that city. 


Albert Davis Collection 
Pola Negri was born amid Russian revolution and Polish in- 
trigue. She always has been a storm center. She sets up 
drama wherever she goes. Europe seethes with stories about 
Pola, just as Hollywood did. Pola, says Herb Howe, was one 
of the movie capita!’s four vividest personalities. 


mount for Europe when 
Clara Bow’s star trans- 
cended. 


WENT to Berlin to 

interview Pola soon 
after the war. She had 
just stormed this coun- 
try in “Passion.” The 
Paramount officials in 
Berlin were preparing 
her for entrance to our 
Pollyanna realm. An 
English lady had been 
engaged to tutor her. 
Everyone realized that 
Pola was dynamite, and 
she was being carefully 
safeguarded. The chief 
executive asked me to 
stand at a distance 
while he rapped gently 
on her dressing-room 
(Continued on page 128) 
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SUSIE 


BY STEWART ROBERTSON 
Illustrated by Ray Van Buren 


“Sluff—W uft—Wuf¥ |" Sangthe Blues 
Singer from Broadway—and She 
Surprised Even Herself When She 
Turned Hollywood Upon Its Head 
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with 


RAMA was blazing its passionate path across 
the garish night club set at Epictures, Incorpo- 
rated, to the accompaniment of terrified scram- 
bling among the pseudo-customers, most of 

whom were far too handsome and perpendicular to be 
entirely real. Action flashed like the flying hoofs in the 
Kentucky Derby. A woman’s scream... a denatured 
curse... the bark of a .44...shuddering groans. The 
crash of glass ... the hurried exit of a waxen-featured 
villain . . . then silence. 

But not for long, seeing that the plot was built upon 
that grand old lopsided foundation that “the show must 
go on.” Like a jeweled cloak spread mercifully across 
a Highlander’s knees came a gush of golden melody as 
Jazz, in the person of Miss Susie McCue, strutted pertly 
into a pool of apricot light followed by a dozen high 
voltage damsels whose insulation was of the thinnest. 
The patrons beamed approval, for Miss McCue, besides 
being one of those luscious ladies who bulged in the 
proper places, was offering a stamping rendition of the 


Waniducer 


ne 


Susie McCue was a dynamic little bundle of energy in the center of the cabaret floor, while movie 

cameras and microphones recorded results. Eyes flashed, elbows and shoulders jerked to the off- 

beat rhythm, as she waded through her syncopated repertoire with a softly slurred sultriness that mes- 
merized her hard-boiled observers. 


latest collection of notes carrying universal interest. 


“Ja-hazz baby, sweeter to me 
Than the sweet puh-tato or a chicken fricassee,”’ 


sang Susie, who possessed hair the color of cinnabar, 
lilac eyes and a miserable memory, 


“Ja-hazz babee, "possum am sweet, 
SO —( SSI ——* 


And for one dreadful moment her huskily provocative 
voice wavered, then crackled on triumphantly: 


“So’s the watermelon, but you’ve got ’em all beat a mile. 
Ja-hazz baby, talk about eyes! 
You can make ’em sparkle like the starlit skies.” 


And so on through a triple chorus, recorded by camera 
and sound crews that twitched in gleeful unison, ending 
with a shoulder shaking close-up climax that scattered 
rhinestones to all points of the compass. Then, the 
fires of art banked for a while, Miss McCue sank gasp- 
ing into a camp chair, while the monitor man emerged 
from his control room. 


“You certainly rang the bell,” he applauded. 

“As per usual,” said the lady airily, “and in my opin- 
ion, entirely too much value for the money. I iH 

“Wait a moment, sister. What about fumbling those 
lyrics? You’ve given us plenty of anxious moments and 
some time you’re going to trip hard. If you could recite 
‘Mother Goose’ when you were a kid, surely you can 
master song poems.” 

““Are you casting slurs at my mentality?” 

“Far from it,” said the monitor man earnestly. “Any 
blues singer that can duplicate her Broadway success in 
Hollywood gets the sweeping salute from me. I merely 
stated that you never seem too sure of your lines.” 

“Well,” said Susie confusedly, ‘a girl can have wor- 
ries, can’t she? Here I am on the Fascination payroll and 
yet they keep loaning me to other studios, which makes 
me feel like a slave in the market place. Besides, I 
should get a rakeoff, because I’ll bet they’re making at 
least two hundred a week on me.” 

“What odds that the sun will come up?” cut in the 
ivory-featured villain, sauntering into view. 
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MESss McCUE simpered in his direction. “Then I’m 

dizzy over a joke somebody told me last night. It 
seems a skinny star says to her director after a scene, 
‘How do you like my articulation,’ she says. ‘Just fair,’ 
says he, looking directly at all her visible joints, ‘I al- 
ways did say you were put together with malice afore- 
thought.’ Well, I don’t get that one at all, so it must 
be some left-handed stuff by Eugene O’Neill. I hate 
things I can’t grasp.” 

“Myself, for instance?” suggested the menace, who 
was the type that made writing-paper manufacturers 
leer with joy. Mr. Franklin Rittenhouse, his willow- 
leaf mustache trained to a satanical angle, provided a 
nation-wide thrill to discontented females, and now he 
smirked patronizingly at the little singer. 

“Oh, you iceberg,” pouted Susie, drawing him to a 
quiet corner. ‘You know I’m cuh-razy about you, and 
yet you stand there giving me the mackerel eye.” Her 
voice sank to a pleading whisper. ‘“‘Won’t you take me 
out to dinner, Frankie, as I’ve been asking you to? It’s 
my last day here.” 

“My child,’ drawled Mr. Rittenhouse, “I’m tangled 
up with three women at the present writing, and you’d 
be surprised how that 
wrinkles the old brow. Be- 
sides, aren’t you aiming a 
trifle high? After all, 
you’re only a warbler; you 
lack that spark of genius 
that stamps one as differ- 
ent, and therefore you fail 
to stimulate me.” 

“Anything else?” asked 
Miss McCue, still too en- 
thralled to blow out a fuse. 

“Nothing except that 
you're suffering from re- 


She was just a 


words of her songs. 


tarded intelligence. That 
means dumbness, my 
child.” 
“You just prove it!” 
“Very well. How much 
does Fascination pay 
you?” 


“Six hundred,” said Susie uneasily, eyes downcast. 

“And you thought they might be making a couple of 
hundred on you! Well, I’m not supposed to know this, 
but they’re renting you for twice your salary.” 

“Twelve hundred dollars!” screeched the little singer, 
doing arithmetic on her fingers. “Oh, that Atlas Nerts, 
T’ll make a wreck out of him! No wonder he’s been out 
every time I’ve tried to see him, the general managing 
shrimp.” 

“And now,” grinned Mr. Rittenhouse with relish, “do 
you admit that you’re a bit squiffy to be working for 
half your worth?” 

“Sort of. But in a big way, Frankie, like everything 
Ido. And how huge a surprise,” gloated Susie, her lilac 
eyes aflame as she hurried to her dressing room, “will 
Atlas get when I give him the works this afternoon. 
Thanks for the tip, Frankie, and I’ll soon show you that 
I’m really not dumb at all.” 

Mr. Rittenhouse registered polite disbelief at such a 
miracle and later watched her drive away, promptly 
forgetting her the moment she disappeared. Not so the 
dazzled Miss McCue, whose goal in life was to advance 
herself in his estimation, and when she finally cornered 
Fascination’s unfortunate general manager in the stu- 
dio barber shop she was tuned to concert pitch. 

“You snake in the grass!” she hissed, charging at 
chair number three. 


ME: ATLAS NERTS was a jumpy individual with 
the wary eyes of a ferret, and, shrugging off the 
epithet, he tried to regard his employee with the bland 
assurance of a man whose wife kept track of him. “If 
you’ve got a complaint, see a doctor,” he advised. ‘In 
my office is where I transact business.” 
“T’ll bet you do. Business like making a fortune out 
of a poor girl while you’re paying her starvation wages. 
Business like giving her the run-around when she tried 
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"blues" singer from 
Broadway appearing in another of those 
Hollywood romances of gangsters, detec- 
tives, night clubs and innocent lady enter- 
tainers. Worse yet, she had a bad mem- 
ory—and never could remember the 


Read the hilarious happenings that fol- 
lowed her biggest lapse of memory. It 
electrified Hollywood—but read Stewart 
Robertson's amusing yarn for yourself. 


to see you. Listen, Mr. Nerts, I’ve heard all about your 
deal with Hpictures, and I suppose that has been going 
on every time you loaned me. I want at least nine hun- 
dred dollars! I want ui 

“Be reasonable,” begged the general manager, unable 
to resist the lure of bargaining. “If we double our 
money in you, Susie, that’s business. We’ll have some 
yarns for you later on, but don’t forget that renting you 
to other studios keeps you before the public.” 

Ob ae Wu 

“Baby,” said Mr. Nerts, feeling strangely impotent 
when unprotected by the bulwark of his desk, “suppose 
you were idle? Look at all those Broadway sanitary 
sopranos who could sing only in shower baths, where 
are they now? Your contract has eight months to run, 
and you should be glad of it, seeing that maybe I’ll 
renew it at seventy-fifty.” 

“You horrible old miser!” throbbed Susie. ‘How can 
I give my best to my art with this injustice hanging 
over me when I could practically knock your eyes out 
for nine hun Po 

“Never mind the chorus, baby; those three little 
words aren’t hot enough to melt my resolution.” 

“All right, then; I’ll get 
asthma.” 

“Try it,” countered Mr. 
Nerts, “and Ill get even. 
How? Why, when you’re 
hiding behind a fake cer- 
tificate that you can’t talk, 
T’ll dredge me up another 
blues singer, and in two 
months you'll be forgotten. 
You want to remember that 
gals like you are as plenti- 


ful as ‘I’s’ in the Roosevelt © 


lobby.” 


MiSs McCUE’S dainty 

figure grew taut as a 
bow string. Down in her 
heart, which was sending 
up little flutters of dismay, 
she knew she could be re- 


placed with very little trouble, and the uncertainties of — 


Broadway held no appeal for her. But what was wrong? 
Here she was, stressing her femininity until her eye- 
balls clicked in their sockets, yet Mr. Nerts remained as 
cagily impassive as the villainous Rittenhouse. Was it 
really possible that her brain was not twenty-two carat? 
She decided to be pathetic. 

“Ts that the way the great Atlas Nerts treats the 
people who stagger home exhausted after having wrung 
the last drop of creativeness from their souls for him?” 
she inquired in an infantile voice. “Oh, Atlas, you brag 
about belonging to the intelligentsia, and even though 
you semi-sophisticates don’t know enough to keep out 
of bathing suits, I thought you’d appreciate how a girl 
feels. Just think, only a measly. 2 

“If I were you,” said a jaunty gentleman, rising from 
an adjoining chair, “I’d practice that tremolo a bit be- 
fore you expect us to break down. You’re a rotten 
actress, Susie, so you’d better go into your dance.” 

“Absolutely,” wheezed Mr. Nerts, salvaging the rem- 
nant of his dignity. ‘Take her out of here, Marty, 
and stifle her with a raspberry sundae or something 
similar.” 

Miss McCue abandoned pathos and looked daggers at 
Mr. Marty Stretcher, director of publicity and her tol- 
erated admirer when her thoughts were not dwelling on 
a higher plane, seethed, “but you can’t stop me! More 
money, Mr. Nerts, or your cabaret scene will be as flat 
as the ginger ale that’s served in them.” 

“Take a bow and beat it,” snapped the harassed ex- 
ecutive, “before I forget I’m——” 

“Tighter than the new waistline!” cried Susie, exit- 
ing in the middle distance as Mr. Stretcher propelled 
her to the door. “Big-hearted Atlas! You’d trade a 
canoe for a battleship any old time.” 

“You'll report to the Celestial studio next week—or 
else,” ordered Mr, Nerts, “and (Continued on page 100) 
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Behind the Screen 


Dramas 


The Real Life Story of the 

Stenographer Who Took 

Her Christmas Bonus of 

$500 and Went to Holly- 

wood in Quest of Glory 
and Fortune 


As told to 
VIRGINIA MAXWELL 


BEMEVING that the real stories of the 
, most famous town in the world, Holly- 
wood, have never been told, NEW MOVIE 
has set- out to catch these tragedies and 
comedies. Each month NEW Movie will 
present the vital and very real story of an 
actual Hollywood adventurer. The subjects 
of these stories will not be the stars or the 
famous players of studioland. They will 
be the unknowns, the extras and the minor 
workers who are ‘struggling for success and 
for fame. Every story will be GENUINE. 
Tt will present an actual adventure, as it 
was told to our investigator, Miss Maxwell. 

If you contemplate trying your luck in Hollywood, 
you should read these stories. They may have a vital 
effect wpon your future. At least they will teach you 
what you must do, if you dare to face the tremendous 
odds stacked against you in movieland. If you read 
them as a lover of motion pictures, you will find them 
to be tremendously interest- 
ing cross-sections of life be- 
hind the screen. 

The stories are illustrated 
with actual pictures of ac- 
tual people made on the spot 
by Stagg, the famous Holly- 
wood photographer. 


I WAS mad about Jimmy. 


unknowns, 


Couldn’t see another 

chap in the world like 

him. At least, that is 
the way things stood the first year I went to work for 
Crawford & Co. 

I was a stenographer and Jimmy worked in the 
cashier’s cage. It started one day when the boss sent 
me in to deliver a sheaf of reports. I glanced up at 
the clean-cut, good-looking chap and something in our 
eyes spoke. Jimmy knew, for he told me, later, that 
he felt the same spark that day. From then on he 
called me June and I called him Jimmy. 

I’m just as much a vamp as the next girl, but our 


New York. 


orchestra's music. 
Come Back to Me?" | could hear Jimmy saying, ‘This little song is 
straight from my heart. 


True life stories of Hollywood's 
revealing the most 
famous town in the world in all 
its glamour and all its ruthlessness 


| qenised on the switch of our radio and caught a program from 


Suddenly | heard Jimmy's voice, crooning to the 
The song was "Sweetheart, Won't You Please 


It's a plea—a very personal plea.” 


romance seemed to blossom naturally in church because 
Jimmy sang in the choir at weddings and earned extra 
money that way. 

With this, he bought the diamond ring he slipped on 
my finger in September. We planned to marry at some 
vague, future date, when Jim’s salary would permit it. 
But that was long before the 
memorable Christmas bonus 
came around and I found five 
crisp one hundred dollar bills 
in a little green envelope—a . 
bonus gift from the firm to 
each employee. 

My first impulse was not, 
as you might think, to fur- 
nish a cozy apartment and 
get married. Jim wanted 
me to pool my five hundred 
with his and buy a little 
house somewhere in the suburbs. 


[ !TTLE did he know that this bonus money meant 

the key to a dream I had long carried locked in my 
heart; a dream I had often thought about as I lay 
awake in my shabby room at night thinking what the 
world held in store for my future. Jimmy was so nice, 
really. And yet the temptation to marry him was not 


nearly so tormenting in my heart as the thing I’d 


always wanted to try. Laugh if you will, but I, too, 
AT 


Should She Take a Five-Year Movie Contract or Go Back 


If you hope to get a job as a Hollywood extra, you have to file your 
application for work with the Central Casting Bureau, for it is to the 
Bureau that the studios go when they need certain types. Learning 

this, | went to the Casting Bureau. 


like hundreds of other girls, wanted to be a movie 
actress. 

Just seeing myself on the screen at all would have 
been the most marvelous thrill. Hollywood, studios, 
beauty, luxury, grease-paint, the adulation of millions 
of people all over the world! It was breath-taking, 
stupendous in the very thought of such an adventure. I 
might make good. You never could tell. Movie maga- 
zines were my favorite reading and often I had read 
the stories of girls who had risked everything, taken 
a gamble and finally arrived at success in pictures. 

I'll skip by the fireworks which ensued when I broke 
the news to Jimmy. At first he was stunned, then he 
was angry and dashed out of the room, calling me all 
kinds of a fool; warning me that no good would come 
of such nonsensical ideas. 

Even that didn’t deter me. Mr. Crawford, the boss, 
laughed in my face when I told him. Then he grew 
serious when he saw I was hurt. 

“Why, June, there are thousands of people in Holly- 
wood trying to get into pictures,” he explained, as if 
I didn’t know that already. 

“T admit you’re very attractive—fact is, I always 
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thought you were too darn attractive to 
make a good secretary,” he chuckled. 

Then he went into a long lecture on 
love and marriage, claiming that women 
were made for these things and that 
every girl should think of marrying and 
settling down with a nice young husband 
before she thought of a career. 


‘ECRETLY I snickered. I just couldn’t 

/ Imagine myself breaking my precious 
fingernails on cook pots or working over 
a skillet of steak and onions. No, not even 
for Jimmy. And he was awfully cute at 
that. Not for me! I was Hollywood 
bound! 

Jimmy forgave me, grudgingly, and was 
down to the station to see me off. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, I had no family ties, as 
I was an orphan. And that saved a lot 
of weeping and advice. 

Mr. Crawford’s brother-in-law was a 
movie director, he told me, just before I 
left the office. And when old Mr. Craw- 
ford realized I was serious about the 
thing, he actually gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to Sam Pearlman, who had 
married into the staid old Crawford 
family. 

T’ll never forget my first day in Holly- 
wood. The train trip across country was 
just a blur in my memory. Desert and 
mountains and more desert and then we 
rolled right straight into Los Angeles. 

Taxi fares were high, but I had a few 
hundred dollars in my pocket, so I jumped 
into a cab and told the driver to take 
me to the least expensive hotel in Holly- 
wood where a girl needn’t be afraid to 
stay alone. He grinned at that. But you 
couldn’t blame me, not after all the wild 
stories I’d read about Hollywood night 
life. 

It was early evening when I arrived in 
the city of fame and fortune. A string 
of sparkling lights against the velvet blue 
background of mountains—that was my 
first impression of Hollywood. Up Holly- 
wood Boulevard before we swung off to a 
row of small stucco buildings, one of 
which I learned was a family hotel. 

Of course, I couldn’t stay indoors that 
first evening. I walked all over town. 
And it was then [{ discovered the Warner 
Brothers’ long, white, two-story building, like an old 
Colonial fortress, on Sunset Boulevard. 


I BOUGHT a copy of The Hollywood Citizen and found 
the “ad” of a girl who wanted to share her apartment 
with another girl. It proved to be a darling place, 
right off the Boulevard, with a wall-bed living-room, a 
real kitchen and private bath. All furnished, for the 
modest sum of $40 a month. We split the rent, so my 
share was only $20, and then we each put a few dollars 
into a kitchen envelope and whoever was home first 
for dinner did the shopping. I hated cooking, so Vera 
attended to that and I did all the lingerie laundering 
and mending to make up for it. It worked out grand, 
and with expenses cut to the bone, I was able to remain 
in Hollywood longer than I expected. Vera worked in 
a beauty parlor and had a steady salary. 

With all Mr. Crawford’s bragging about the big 
movie magnate his brother-in-law was, in a certain 
studio, when I asked for Mr. Pearlman, the information 
clerk looked me over as if I were very dumb and in- 
formed me Mr. Pearlman hadn’t been directing pictures 
since talkies came in. They didn’t know where he 


She Loved 2 


to the Man 


could be located now. 

I felt disappointed. 
Every morning I was at 
the studios before 9 
o'clock. So were many 
other beautiful girls. 
The big studio gates 
were like a menacing 
giant’s hand, reaching 
out to crush me down. 
Most days there was no 
work for anybody. I left 
my photos everywhere 
with casting directors. 
They’re probably repos- 
ing in dusty files to this 
day. 

Then I learned that it 
isn’t done that way. You 
have to file your applica- 
tion for movie work 
with the Central Casting 
Bureau and it is to them 
the studios call when 
they need certain types. 
Three days after Id 
given them all the facts 
a mortician might care 
to know about my body, 
my weight, my height, 
coloring, ancestry, etc., 
I got a call from the 
bureau. 

“Are you working in 
any picture at present?” 
a business-like voice 
asked me. I almost swal- 
lowed my tongue trying 
to appear indifferent 
when I told them I was 
quite unengaged at pres- 
ent—like that I said it— 
and they told me to call 
at First National Studio 
in Burbank next morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock. 

Vera told me how to 
get out there by bus. I 
worked that first day as 
a dance-hall girl in a 
picture with Alice White. 
Handsome chaps there 
were to dance with. 
Extras, all of them, some 
with terribly empty 
stomachs beneath their 
carefully tailored clothes. 

The chap with whom I 
was to dance kept asking 
me if the mascara on his 
eyelashes was all right. 
He was awful afraid it might have got smeary while we 
Were going through the many rehearsals under those 
hot studio lights. 


LUCKY break for me and just dumb luck that paired 

- me off with this fellow because of my height and 
build. He was such an excellent dancer, we were 
singled out to dance closer to the camera, while 
Alice White, from another angle, was bawling out Neil 


Hamilton. You may have seen this picture since that 
memorable day. It was called “The Widow From 
Chicago.” 


It was during work on this picture I met Dudley 
Melbourne, the most independent director in all Holly- 
wood. He was not working just then and he sat 
around, watching the various types in the crowd. He 


Read What June Decided 


My lucky break came when Alice White, sitting off stage, smudged her gray frock with 

dirt. | had an art-gum eraser in my bag and it came in handy then, since the close-up could 

not be taken while Alice's dress was soiled. The eraser removed the spot and Alice thanked 
me with a cute smile. The director smiled his thanks, too. 


didn’t single me out for any attention. That is rarely 
done because directors can usually have the attentions 
of almost any girl who wants to get ahead in pictures. 
I singled him out. And deliberately tried to attract 
his attention. 

It happened when little Alice White, sitting off stage, 
smudged her gray frock with dirt. I had an art gum 
eraser in my bag (I always used it to clean white kid 
gloves) and it came in handy just then, since the close- 
ups could not be taken while Alice’s frock was soiled. 
She thanked me with a cute smile and the director, who 
had been chatting with her, smiled his thanks, also. 
I was about to retreat when Alice introduced the direc- 
tor, to my utter amazement. Alice White is like that, as 
democratic a girl as I’ve ever known and not a bit of 
snobbishness about her dainty (Continued on page 84) 
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Taurus Rules the 


Jupiter, the planet ruling honor, glory, wealth and success, 

was in the midheavens when Dick Barthelmess was born. 

It also was friendly to Saturn, a combination which is 

often found in the charts of great financiers, indicating 

not only the ability to make money, but to make it work. 

Barthelmess faces a remarkably friendly planetary condi- 
tion within the next two years. 


AURUS for talkies! It couldn’t be otherwise. 

For Taurus is the sign of the Zodiac which rules 

the throat. Therefore, it rules the voice; there- 

fore, success with the voice; therefore, the talkies; 
therefore, success in the talkies. 

Each sign of the Zodiac rules one part of the human 
body. Aries rules the head; 
Cancer, the stomach; Pisces, 
the feet. I told you a month or 
so ago of the girl baby whose 
horoscope I read and predicted 
that she would win “success 
through the feet.” She is now 
one of our most famous 
dancers. And she, of course, 
was a Pisces child. There have 
been innumerable similar 
cases involving Taurus and the 
throat. Geraldine Farrar’s is 
the most notable. J may have 
mentioned that before, too; but 
I am going to tell you the story 
here because it so apropos. 

When “Jerry” was a small 
girl a rich woman in Boston 
became very much interested 
in her voice. She knew, how- 
ever, the perils of backing 
child prodigies who often 
grow up to be very ordinary 
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The Guiding Planet of May 

Dominates the Throat, Bring- 

ing Talkie Success to Many 
Born Under Its Influence 


people. How could she tell whether this one’s voice 
would retain its remarkable qualities? Well, she be- 
thought herself of her friend, and my friend, Oliver 
Ames Gould, a member of the old Boston family of that 
name, who was an expert amateur astrologer. Mr. 
Gould read the child’s horoscope, observed that she had 
the favorable planets in Taurus which were a guaran- 
tee of success in an operatic career, and told his wealthy 
friend to back her to the limit. The result, as we all 
know, was one of the most glamorous careers in the 
history of American music. 


T would be wonderful, wouldn’t it, if we could have 

our own children so accurately measured to find out 
whether or not they would be successful in the talkies? 
Or whether we ourselves would be? Of course, we can 
—but that isn’t what I started out to talk about. I 
started out to tell you why there are so many successful 
talking picture actors born between April 21st and 
May 21st, the period over which the sign Taurus pre- 
sides.’ 

The list is a long one. Here are a few: Richard 
Barthelmess, Robert Montgomery, Josephine Dunn, Tom 
Moore, Leila Hymans, Alla Nazimova, Norma Talmadge, 
Mary Astor, Mae Murray, Billie Dove, Maureen O’Sulli- 
van, Estelle Taylor, William Bakewell, Armida, Gary 
Cooper and—although he didn’t live to try his voice in 
the talkies—Rudolph Valentino. 

The first thing that strikes you, upon reading this 
list, is that some of these people are good in the talkies 
and some are not. “Aha!” exclaims the skeptic. “I 
guess that proves there isn’t much in this here 
astrology!” Well, it proves nothing of the kind. The 
fact that you are born strongly under the influence of 
the sign governing the throat does not prove that you 
will be able to use that throat to advantage. Physically, 
it does indicate that you will 
have a good strong organ be- 
tween your head ‘and your 
shoulders, but it doesn’t prove 
that that organ may not be 
cut by a knife or strangled by 
a rope. I said Geraldine Far- 
rar had favorable planets in 
Taurus. A good many of our 
worst criminals, who met death 
by hanging, had wnfavorable 
ones! 

Let me show you what I 
mean. I have in my studio five 
letters from the woman friend 


Evangeline Adams’ horoscope 
for Richard Barthelmess, born in 
New York City on May 9, 1895, 
within three days of the ill-fated 
Rudolph Valentino. 


TALKIES 


BY 
EVANGELINE 
ADAMS 


of a man who had been tried and condemned in the 

State of Oregon for murder in the first degree. The 
first inquired what I must know to help her. I wrote 
and asked the usual questions as to when and where he 
was born—the year, the month, the day, if possible the 
hour and place. The second gave me this information 
and more details about the crime. I replied, saying 
that the man’s horoscope indicated that he might be 
guilty, but that he would not pay the death penalty at 
the hands of the law. The third was frankly hopeful. 
The fourth answered a question which I had asked in a 
special letter. “Yes,” the woman wrote, “the death 
penalty in Oregon is hanging.” 

I had asked her the question that brought that last 
answer because the man’s chart fairly 
It clearly indicated 


dicated just as clearly, be- 
eause of the unfavorable 
planets which he had in 
the sign Taurus, that he 
would die a violent 
death by an injury to 
his throat. 
The fifth 
which came some- 
time later, was 
brief: “Suicide by 
hanging! Such is 
the end of the story 
I rather think from 


your question about ' AN \ 
the Oregon law that ° 
you saw it.” 


Of course, I saw it. I 
couldn’t help seeing it the 
moment I looked at the un- 
favorable planets governing 
his throat—just as I couldn’t 
help seeing the moment I looked at 
the horoscope of the late Lon Chaney that 
he was destined to die—as, indeed, he did die—of an 
affliction of his throat! 


letter, 


OW, don’t misunderstand me. If there are any of 

the delightful artists whose names appear in this 
list, whose voices squawk a bit in the talkies, don’t think 
they are going to be hanged or that they are going to 
die of some ailment affecting their larynxes. Not at 
all. They simply fail to get the benefit of their Taurus 
vibrations so far as their throats are concerned because 
the planets which they 
have in that sign are un- 


Rudolph Valentino and his tragic 
horoscope. This horoscope indicates 
great physical beauty and wide suc- 
cess with the public; that Rudie was 
a symbol of romance, more success- 
ful as a shadow than in real life; that 
he would reach the height of his 
career in 1924 and that he would 
come to a sudden, mysterious and 
tragic end. Valentino was born on 


May 6, 1895, at 3 A. M. 


arises: Would Rudolph Valentino have 
been a success in the talkies? Well, I'll tell 

you how he was fixed—and then you can 
answer for yourself. In the first place, he 
should have had a strong, healthy throat. The 
Sun, which is the giver of life and strength, was in the 
throat sign Taurus at the moment he was born. So 
was Mercury, which rules the mind and therefore has 
much to do with the work in which a person is engaged 
and his aptitude for that work. So far, so good. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess, whose horoscope we shall look at a 
little later, has these same aspects in his chart—and 
look at what he has done in the talkies! 

But Valentino also had certain unfavorable aspects 
in his horoscope, which Barthelmess does not have, and 
which complicate the situation. The two favorable 
planets which both men 
have in Taurus, the Sur 


favorable or, being favor- 
able, are so afflicted by 
other planets that they 
cannot exercise to the full 
their beneficent influences. 

Let us take the case of 
the dear lamented Valen- 
tino, who is beyond the 
point where any unfavor- 
able aspects in his horo- 
scope can do him harm. 
The question naturally 


Would Rudolph Valentino, child of Taurus, 
have been a success in the talkies? 

Would Valentino have had new successes? 

Evangeline Adams says Valentino's career had 
already set when he met his death. Even had 
his life lasted until the talkies were invented, the 
probability of any sustained success for him 
was extremely small. Rudie was a comet, and he 
had shot his course long before the talkies came. 


and the Moon, are unaf- 
flicted in Richard Barthel- 
mess’ chart; they are af- 
flicted by Uranus in Ru- 
dolph Valentino’s. This 
might make all the differ- 
ence in the world. Ura- 
nus is the erratic planet, 
the unexpected planet, the 
wholly unreliable planet. 
It makes people very, very 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Of course, you have pleasant 
recollections of Vivian Martin, one 
of the charming silent films stars. 
Miss Martin, who is now the wife 
of the well known magazine 
editor, Arthur Samuels, was one 
of the loveliest of the celluloid 
ingenues. Above, you see her in 
“The Stronger Call,’ produced by 
Oliver Morosco. The bucolic 
youth is murmuring in her ear: 
“Honey, | reckon you-all need 
pertectin’.” The date was 1916. 
At the right, one of the best of 
Wallie Reid’s Paramount films, 
“The Dictator,” based on Richard 
Harding Davis’ yarn. Lila Lee is 
the damsel in distress. The year 
was 1922. 
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Remember Jack Gilbert's 
gorgeous performance of the 
dashing Prince Danilo in Erich 
Von Stroheim’s superb silent 
version of “The Merry Widow’? 
No matter what the sound films 
do to our Jack, we shall always 
hold the gay and debonair 
prince in a niche all his own in 
the screen’s gallery of fame. 
And, no matter how noisy the 
films become, you'll never see 
a better Prince Danilo. The 
date of release was 1925. 


Turning 
the 
CLOCK 


Backward 


No matter what success Ramon Novarro achieves in the 
singing films, fans will always remember him best for 
his Ben-Hur. This film is still playing Europe with great 
success and it is still making a lot of money. The 
premiere of “Ben-Hur” took place in New York in 1926. 


You are now seeing a new Tom 
Sawyer, but maybe you re- 
member Jack Pickford’s playing 
of Mark Twain’s immortal char- 
acter back in 1917. Popular 
Lovise Huff was the Becky 
Thatcher. There is a scene 
from this “Tom Sawyer’ in the 
center of the page. Af the 
left is a dramatic moment of 
“Tillie,” produced by Realart 
and starring Mary Miles Minter. 
Noah Beery is the fatherly old 
fellow with the whiskers. The 
date was 1922, 
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Scenes from “Two Hearts in 
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Waltz Time," “Under the Roofs of Paris’ and ‘Trader Horn." 


EWS 


Chaplin's “City Lights” Scores—Comments Upon the 
Important New Motion Pictures and Film Personalities 


By FREDERICK 


ILL Charlie Chaplin’s voiceless comedy, “City 

Lights,” have any effect upon the talkies? There 

is just one answer. No! This superb mingling 

of the laugh and the tear, it seems to me, is 
the exception that proves the rule. Chaplin is the 
only star who can make silent pictures. 


“City Lights” Isn’t Silent 


OT that “City Lights” is really silent. Chaplin 
calls sound to his assistance all through the action. 
With the aid of musical instruments, he at once bur- 
lesques the talkies and satirizes the bunkum of the 
civic ceremony of a statue’s unveiling. Later on he 
swallows a whistle at a party and surprising results 
accompany every hiccough. Then, in a gorgeous prize- 
fight, he gets tangled in the cord attached to the timer’s 
gong. 
So “City Lights” isn’t really silent. But, in work- 
manship and perfect timing, it easily is Chaplin’s best 
comedy. And that is saying much, when you pause 
to consider your memories of his best—‘‘The Kid” and 
“Shoulder Arms.” 
Here Chaplin has 
shadowed his im- 
mortal clown with 
just a little more of 
the tear. There is 
more of the pathetic 
aspiration. Not that 
the same wistful 
fellow — with his 
jaunty cane and his 
timidly brave front 


Charlie Chaplin is su- 
perb as the homeless 
little tramp of "City 
Lights’ and Virginia 
Cherrill is a sympa- 
thetic heroine. The 
picture is a big hit. 
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in the face of adversity—isn’t involved in the old hilari- 
ous adventures. But there are pauses, notably at the 
end, for tragedy. 

The late William Bolitho called Chaplin “the living 
legend of the proletariat.” In simple words, he meant 
that Chaplin’s forlorn clown personifies all downtrod- 
den humanity in revolt against efficiency, society and 
the law, exemplified by silk hats, lorgnettes and night 
sticks—and not getting very far with the battle. 

In “City Lights” the little tramp known the world over 
befriends a blind flower girl, falls in love and in trying 
to help her, steals. His pathetic pose of wealth stands 
revealed in the end, when the girl, her sight restored, 
thanks to his money, sees her noble hero for the first 
time as a dilapidated clown. There the comedy ends. 

Through the serio-comic romance run the clown’s 
adventures with a drunken millionaire. This chap 
makes the tramp his bosom pal when he is drunk but, 
in the heavy-headed sobriety of the morning after, he 
never recognizes his boon companion. The tramp is the 
life of the party at night, while regularly every morning 
he is tossed out upon 
the front steps. 


ARRY MYERS, 
the unforget- 
table Mark Twain 
hero ofthe old silent 
“Connecticut Yan- 
kee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court,” is the 
alcoholic millionaire 
—and he is pyrice- 
less. He is a fault- 
less foil for Chaplin. 
Virginia Cherrill is 
tender and sympa- 
thetic as the flower 
girl. But “City 
Lights” is all Chap- 
lin. 
You owe it to 
yourself to see this 
Chaplin masterpiece. 


Scenes from “Scandal Sheet," "Rango" and "Millie." 


Two Foreign Film Hits 


‘HEN the motion-picture critics of the world voted 

recently upon the ten best pictures of 1930, “Zwei 
Herzen Im % Takt,” a German-made film, and “Sous 
les Toits de Paris,” a French picture, landed at the top 
of the chosen few. Both of these pictures are in this 
country now and you may be able to see them in the 
little film theaters of your city. 

“Sous les Toits de Paris” (Under the Roofs of Paris) 
was made by Rene Claire with a minimum of dialogue. 
The story is told pictorially—and with a clarity that 
makes it understandable to everyone, whether or not 
one speaks French. Its background is the real Paris, 
not the ornate Paris with which Hollywood concerns 
itself, but the Paris of the back streets, the lazy little 
cafés and garret rooms. There is a simple story— 
of Pola and the emotion she arouses in three men, 
Albert and Louis, who are pals, and a street bully, 
Fred. This story is told with superb directness and a 
rare spontaneous gayety, minus all the conventional 
hokum of Hollywood. You will like it—and you will be 
won by Albert Prejean (an un-music hall Chevalier) 
as Albert and Pola Illery as the girl of the 
garrets. 

“Zwei Herzen Im 34 Takt” (Two Hearts in Waltz 
Time) has a genuine charm and is as racially Austrian 
as “Under the Roofs of Paris” is Parisian. This con- 
cerns a Viennese composer, who is at work upon an 
operetta and who can not hit upon a waltz melody. 
He is helpless until he sees Hedi and then he writes 
his waltz, which, of course, is ‘““Two Hearts in. Waltz 
Time.” Walter Janssen makes a distinguished com- 
poser and Gretl Theimer is an attractive inspiration, 
but it is Robert Stoltz’s waltz, most of all, that puts 
over “Two Hearts in Waltz Time.” Doubtless you have 
heard this lovely waltz on the radio. 

Two new films with a jungle background have reached 


Broadway. One is Metro-Goldwyn’s long delayed 
visualization of the best seller of several years ago, 
“Trader Horn.” In book form these recollections of 
the old South African tinware peddler, Aloysius Horn, 
were a literary sensation. For the film the Hollywood 
moguls naturally selected the most highly colored of 
Mr. Horn’s highly colored recollections. That is, the 
quest of the white tribal goddess, who, in reality, was 
a missionary’s daughter stolen in infancy by the 
Savages. 


Drama of the Jungle 


N the film, the Trader, accompanied by his young 

friend, Peru, indulges in an African travelogue, after 
which they find—and save—the goddess, Nina, who 
Wears just a bit of monkey fur here and there and has 
been raised on a diet of cruelty. Indeed, she is as 
difficult to save as a civilized deb. 

I liked the scenes on the African plains—of wild 
beasts, antelopes and giraffes in timid close-up. The 
scenes of animal killing are not for such as I. I might 
shoot a charging lion or rhinoceros, if I happened to 
be cornered, but pictures of these animals in dying 
agony (with accompanying sound) do not constitute 
entertainment for me. 

Still “Trader Horn” is an effective thriller for those 
who like this sort of thing. If the story is a little 
difficult to believe, remember that Mr. Horn’s memories 
were, too. I will not go into how the individual scenes 
were made in Africa and in ‘Hollywood but many of 
the moments involved considerable risk. 

Harry Carey is excellent as the old Trader. Edwina 
Booth does well as the blonde savage, the toughest rdle, 
for sheer physical tribulations, ever handed a Holly- 
wood cutie. Duncan Renaldo is pretty bad as Peru. 
A swell bit is Mutia Omoolu’s fearless gun-bearer. 
Mutia is a real native. He (Continued on page 92) 


Interesting dramatic moments of “Dracula,” "The Royal Bed’ and "Girls Demand Excitement." 
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The HOLLYWOOD 


Hollywood, Cal. 
OLLYWOOD 
is a glittering 
mirage. To 
those outside 

it looms a paradisical 
oasis in a sage-brush 
world. Those within 
find it a high-pres- 
sure area from which, 
at one time or another, each seeks escape, only to be 
lured back. Gloria Swanson swears she is going to fly 
to a South Sea isle where a lady is as free of worries 
as she is of Lanvins and even Stepins. Doug Fair- 
banks has broken the leash and bounded off to Siam to 
spank tiger cats. Chaplin after two years’ servitude on 
“City Lights” is going on a long trek through Europe. 
Norma Talmadge is yearning toward Biarritz and Juan- 
les-Pins where she good-timed last summer. Marlene 
Dietrich fled to Germany after “Dishonored” declaring 
the Hollywood sun dried up her brains. Is it any 
wonder then that a lighter-brained mortal like myself 
should find the excitement of the Clara Bow-Daisy De 
Voe battle too much for him and fly off into the Arizona 
deserts? After that trial I felt I needed not only a 
change of air but a change of profession. I was lured 
to Arizona by Mr. Brisbane’s description of a rattle- 
snake pit at the University. The snakes are milked of 
their venom, which is used as an antidote. I thought 
some of it was needed in Hollywood. With my Holly- 
wood experience I found I could win the rattle-snake 
milking championship with one hand tied. Everything 
is tame after the excitement of the movie colony. And 
so here I am back among the picture pythons. 


A Voice From The Bed: J just talked to Leslie Fenton 


Hollywood is a Glittering Mirage— 
Problems of a Blonde 
Screen Youths Are Taking Themselves 
Too Seriously — Garbo vs. Dietrich 


on the telephone. Les 
immortalized himself 
in Hollywood history 
by turning down a 
million-dollar contract 
in order to go vaga- 
bonding. A wild By- 
ronic Irishman with 
the divine restless- 
ness he adventured 
around Europe last year. I tried to catch him there but 
he was always in a biergarten when I was in a bistro or 
vice versa. He returned to Hollywood romantically pen- 
niless to restock himself for a round-the-world jaunt. He 
was cast in “The Man Who Came Back.” You may have 
heard his voice issuing from a bunk in the hop joint. 

“I only appear vocally,” Les says. “I am a voice 
from the bed.” 

In “The Public Enemy,” his next, I trust he will be 
sufficiently rested to get up. 


in Africa— 


Screen Slaves: Les Fenton declares that actors who 
stick too close to Hollywood become imitations of them- 
selves. He is right. Some become mere ghosts. A man 
who gazes upon his reflection day after day in the 
“rushes” is liable to suffer the same fate as Narcissus. 
The camera captures their real selves and leaves them 
actors. i 


Escape By Proxy: Hollywood is just a close-up of the 
world. Nearly everyone wants to get away from him- 
self and the complications he has forged. Civilization 
has fallen into a goose-step with most of the world 
moving to the lugubricus measure of a Marche Slave. 
We would like to go native but not having the Houdini 
agility of Doug Fairbanks we flock to such pictures as 


Herb Howe fled to the Arizona desert to forget Hollywood—and a mirage of the golden town promptly appeared to 
annoy him. So Herb deserted the sage brush for the old town again. Can you blame him? 


BOULEVARDIER x0» 


oAtries Speaks, »Rango, “Trader Horn.” ©. °. 
offer an escape by proxy. 


They 


Africa Falls For Blondes: Trader Horn turns out to 
be Thomas Cook in Africa. He shows you more ani- 
mals than you could see at the zoo and some prove as 
good actors as any in Hollywood. I particularly like 
the near-sighted hippopotamus who, rather than use a 
lorgnette, maneuvers herself into the wind to recognize 
you by smell. What a field for the listerine advertisers! 
(“halitosis in Africa proves fatal’’) The film is travel 
propaganda for Africa. Blondes who may have been 
deterred from an African tour through fear of the 
distances between beauty shoppes will be reassured by 
the appearance of Edwina Booth. Although Miss Booth 
dresses in the height of African fashion she isn’t tanned 
anywhere, and her hair is a stunning testimonial to the 
tinting and waving experts of the dark continent. The 
clean feather headdresses and smart pearl anklets of 
the natives likewise indicate that their costume de- 
partment is in every way equal to that of the M.-G.-M. 
Studio. The way in which the Miss Booth holds the 
men in submission should be particularly elating to 
blondes. Even when she beats them up they remain 
gentlemen. Indeed the picture shows the African bru- 
nettes to be much less savage than our blondes. 


The Life of a Missionary’s Daughter: According to 
Trader Horn and all jungle pictures, missionaries are so 
busy converting the heathen they invariably mislay 
their daughters, who, consequently, are reared by un- 
converted, though kind-hearted, chimpanzees or natives. 
A lot of thanks the chimps and heathens get, judging 
by Edwina’s conduct. Maybe the missionaries lose them 
on purpose. Anyhow, these daughters always carve out 
fine careers for themselves. They become queens and 
rule with high hand until some heir to American mil- 


lions has the misfortune to be shipwrecked within. 


their reach. The fate of a missionary’s daughter ap- 
pears to be a lot sweeter than that of the daughter of 
an American millionaire. 


Savage Disillusionment: I don’t know why so much 
fuss was made over the faking of “Inagagi,” which pur- 
ported to be an African thriller but was filmed in the 
vicinity of Hollywood. The only difference between 
“Inagagi” and many another picture is that “Inagagi” 
was Hollywood-made in its entirety whereas others use 
the “Dunning process,” glass shots and other tricks 
only in part. This is no insinuation toward “Trader 
Horn,” for M.-G.-M. courageously sent its company to 
Africa. The film is authentic in background—a lot 
more authentic, I suspect, than the story from which it 
was taken. Even though it were not, I should never 
expose it. I shall never forget the expression of com- 
plete disillusionment on the face of a Christian lady 
when, in reply to her question, I was compelled to say 
that I did not think the little colored boy was actually 
eaten by the lion in “Africa Speaks.” 

“Tt just seems you can’t believe anything you see in 
pictures,” sighed the lady. 


Rest For The Ears: “It’s kind of a rest for the ears,” 
said the gentlemen behind me at a showing of Chaplin’s 
“City Lights.” 

“Yeah,” said his lady friend, who proceeded to un- 
loose the tongue. 

Rest for audience ears and chance for the tongue 
long-silenced by talkies. 

The silent little Chaplin is welcomed sentimentally 
like a long-lost friend. His familiar gags are a happy 
reminiscence. It’s something of an old home week. 

As a pantomimist 
Charlie is as great as 


DRAWINGS BY KEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Blondes who have been deterred from an African tour 
through fear of the distances between beauty shoppes will 
be reassured by the appearance of Edwina Booth in 


"Trader Horn.'' She never acquires a tan and her hair 
is always a stunning testimonial to the waving experts of 
the dark continent. 


ever but as an author he seems a trifle weary, a little 
repetitious. , 

We will always love this little fellow and perhaps that 
love is heightened by the sadness one feels in seeing 
him mute in the age of talkies, just as veneration of 
Bernhardt increased when she was compelled to act 
from a sitting position, her leg amputated. 


Hollywood Genius: I wonder how much will be said of 
the genius of Chaplin a few years from now. There 
was a time when it was heretical not to place Mary 
Pickford at the head of the screen’s greatest actresses. 
Mary is now considering a plunge into the cosmetic 
business, which she has found will yield eighteen million 
a year. 

Mary should have graduated from the screen to a 
higher position. Few names have been so idealized as 
that of Mary Pickford. It has opportunities without 
limitation. It might 
(Cont. on page 122) 
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M WwW Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 
1887: Tom Moore born in Ireland. 1898: Bat- 
1 1D eM. tle of Manila Bay. 1904: St. Louis Exposi- 
tion opens. —~ 
1881: Alla Nazimova born in the Crimea, Rus- 
2 Sat. sia. 1897: Norma Talmadge born at Niagara 
Falls. .Full moon tonight. 
1906: Mary Astor (Lucille Langhanke) born at 
3 Sun. Quincy, Ill. 
1921: The Fox Studio makes “A Connecticut 
4 Mon Yankee” with Harry Myers starred. Ten years 
a destined to elapse before Myers gets another big 
chance in Chaplin’s “City Lights.” 
1821: Napoleon dies at St. Helena. 1891: Wal- 
5 Tues lace MacDonald born at Mulgrave, Nova 
‘ Scotia. 
1895: Rudolph Valentino born at Castellaneta, 
mic Wed Italy, at 3 A. M. 
7 Thurs. }1901: Gary Cooper born at Helena, Montana 
g rae 1890: George Archainbaud, director, born at 
Yl Paris, France. 
1895: Richard Barthelmess born at New York. 
9 Sat. 1929: Jack Gilbert and Ina Claire married. 
Moon in last quarter tonight. 
1775: Fort Ticonderoga captured. 1893: Mae 
ee Sun. Murray born at Portsmouth, Va. 
1921: Dayid Powell, who died some years ago, 
11 Mon. Was one of the first four leading men in popu- 
arity. 
2031: Pretty girl comes to Hollywood and doesn’t 
12 Tues. want to enter motion pictures. 
1607: Jamestown, Va., settled by Capt. John 
13 Wed. Smith and 105 cavaliers. 1919: Griffith pre- 
sents “Broken Blossoms” in New York. 
-q |1903: Billie Dove born at New York. 1927; 
14 Thurs. Pola Negri and Prince Midivani married. 
1] a 
15 Fri. 1920: German menace terrifies Hollywood. 
ee 
16 Sate 1927: Russian menace terrifies Hollywood. 


The month of May derives its name from the ancients, dating back to the Roman Maia, 
May—Ancient, agate; modern, emerald. 
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Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 


1899: Rolf Harolde born at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1911: Maureen O’Sullivan born in Ireland. 
New moon tonight. 


1804: Napoleon proclaims himself Emperor of 
France. 


1906: Natalie Kingston born at Sonoma, Cal. 


1903: Estelle Taylor born at Wilmington, Del. 
1927: Lindbergh starts from Mineola for Paris 
and undying fame. : 


1904: Robert Montgomery born at Beacon, N. Y. 
1911: Armida born at Sonora, Mexico. 


1991: First author approves of motion picture 
produced from his story. 

1883: Doug Fairbanks, Sr., born at Denver, 
Col. 1911: Dorothy Lee born at Los Ange- 
les, Cal. 

1701: Captain William Kidd and nine of his 
men hanged at London. Origin of phrase: 
Crime doesn’t pay. 1883: Brooklyn Bridge 
opened. Moon in first quarter tonight. 


1946: Gloria Lloyd, daughter of retired mil- 
lionaire star, makes sensational television debut. 


1886: Al Jolson born at Kovno, Russia. 1897: 
Paul Lukas born at Budapest, Hungary. 


1930: Producers decide that talkies mean the 
end of the screen stars. 


1931: Producers bidding against each other to 
get stars. 


1907: Zelma O’Neal born at Rock Falls, Til. 


1889: Thomas Edison buys a $25 Eastman Kodak 


and uses it in making his first motion picture 
experiments. 


1888: Jack Holt born at Winchester, Va. 1889: 


Johnstown, Pa., flood. 1909: Ann Christy 
born at Logansport, Ill. Full moon tonight. 


Watch for This Feature Every Month 


the goddess of growth. The birthstone for 


The emerald is said to bring happiness to wearers born in the month of May. 


CLARA BOW 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


SA BR ERA EAE AIR 


Louise Brooks is returning to the screen as the Russian charmer in the Fox production, "God's Gift to Women.” 
Here Miss Brooks is wearing a delft blue crépe de chine evening costume lavishly studded with rhinestones and 
crystal beads, ending in a giant flounce of vertical plaited net ruffles. The wrap is of deep blue Salome 
velvet with circular cape bordered in white fox. The costume was designed by Earle Luick. 
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Photograph by Lewis F. Nathan 


The romance of Harold Lloyd and Mildred Davis is such a sweet and simple story that it is often overlooked in the 

midst of Hollywood's tragic and sensational and unusual amours. It is the boy and girl love story that eternally 

walks hand in hand with beauty. And—best of all—it ends with a "They lived happily ever after.” For Harold 

is a sane, kind and understanding husband. And Mildred has given him a happy and peaceful home, arranged for 
his comfort and inspiration. 


Great Love Stories 


of HOLLYWOOD 


THE HAPPY ROMANCE a THE BOY AND THE GIRL 
By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


HE story we Jove best. 
That is the romance of Harold Lloyd and 
Mildred Davis. 

Because it igs such a sweet and simple story, 
we sometimes overlook it amidst the tragic and sensa- 
tional and unusual amours of Hollywood. 

Yet it is the boy and girl love story that eternally 
walks hand in hand with beauty. A brave and gay and 
adorable story, full of tears and laughter—and with 
such a happy ending. In these days of “ex” This and 
That, of distorted values and cynical comment on all 
that has to do with marriage, it is like a breath of Spring. 

Once upon a time, in Hollywood, there was a young 
man named Harold Lloyd. He had been poor, dis- 
couraged, but with that dogged determination that 
won’t believe defeat, he had battled his way up to the 
first rung of the ladder. For surely one-reel comedies 
rate almost at the bottom. 


ee. energetic, determined youth, with a pugna- 
cious jaw, clear, deep gray eyes. On the screen he 
resembled any other young American go-getter. He knew 
he didn’t amount to much, but he intended to, some day. 

If he thought about love at all he thought himself 
rather in love with a dark 
eyed Spanish beauty 
named Bebe Daniels. 
When he had a few dollars 
to spare he took her out 
in his uncertain Ford. 
But love was not as im- 
portant as pictures. They 
were, in time, to become 
the greatest of friends, 
with a friendship that 
lasted and kept them close 
through good and bad 
alike. 

Bebe had played with 
him in his early one-reel- 
ers, but she left to go 
with Cecil de Mille, and 
Harold found himself 
without a leading lady. 

“Well, here we are,” he 
said to his producer and 
sidekick, Hal Roach. 
“What’ll we do for a gal?” 

The two young men 
cogitated for a while. 


A prophetic scene from an 
early comedy made by 
Harold Lloyd, when the 
blond and unknown Mil- 
dred Davis was his leading 
woman. The picture was 
“Haunted Spooks,’ made 
in 1920, 


_ happily studying French 


“Look,” said Harold. “We ought to get somebody 
that’s a direct contrast to Bebe in looks. Have to be a 
blonde. Little blonde with blue eyes and curls, see? 
Maybe it’d be better if she was somebody new.” 

The search went on; then one day Hal Roach came 
leaping into Harold’s far from palatial dressing room. 
“Come take a look.” 

In Bryant Washburn’s picture was a pretty little 
blonde named Mildred Davis. The two young men looked 
at each other and nodded wisely. That was it. 

But the question of finding Mildred Davis proved to 
be something else again. 


AY that moment Mildred Davis, her lovely blonde curls 
tied with a big blue bow, was going to high school 
in Tacoma, her books being carried back and forth by 
a whole coterie of devoted youths. Motion pictures 
and Hollywood were far, far from her thoughts. She 
didn’t like Hollywood and pictures made her tired, and 
besides her father and mother said she should finish 
her schooling sensibly before they heard any more about 
her being an actress. After all she was only sixteen. 


So Mildred returned from her brief experience and was 
(Continued on page 108) 
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NO CASTING TODAY 


The extra girl is turned down at another studio 


The first of a series of special motion picture 
drawings by Everett Shinn, the famous artist 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


TRILBY 


Lots of interest will center in Marian Marsh's selection to play Trilby opposite Mr. 


Barrymore's Svengali. Miss Marsh was born in Trinidad, British West Indies, in 1913, : 
and was attending Hollywood High School when her sister, known to films as Jean Morgan, got. job in pictures. Marian 
Warner Brothers contract and a réle in "Young Sinners. 


went around and took a screen test herself. That led to a 
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SVENGALI George Du Maurier made famous the Latin Quarter of Paris with his celebrated 
novel, “Trilby." This is now being made into a talkie to bear the title, Svengali," 

after the bizarre hypnotist who transformed the voiceless model into a great singer. Mr. Barrymore will be the 
strange and sinister hypnotist. This picture shows him on a moving camera truck used to get unusual angle shots. 
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The Problems of a 
Hollywood WIFE 


BY EVELYN GRAY 


T’S strange that the actor’s wife has been neglected 
in song and story the way she has. There is the 
old classic, “Oh, What a Foolish Girl Was She, to 
be a Bartender’s Bride’; then, “The Gambling 

Man” and “Casey Jones” pointed out the sad lot of 
the gambler’s wife and the gal who loved a brave engi- 
neer; “Father, Dear Father” chants the dirge of the 
drunkard’s wife; “The Girl I Left Behind Me” tells 
what happened to the soldier’s sweetheart, and “Poor 
Butterfly” shows what a meanie a sailor can be. To 
date the actor’s wife is unsung. 

Many a girl who would like to settle down into com- 
fortable arch preserver shaes, eat hot biscuit, and let 
her hair get gray, is condemned to four-inch heels, no 
lunch, bleached hair that she knows darned well is 
unbecoming, and the general strain of trying to look 
half her age in order to keep home and husband safe 
against the perennial onslaught of the new crop of 
seventeen-year-old leading ladies at the studios. She 
must sparkle and scintillate when she’s worried half 
crazy that the baby, who must not even be mentioned, 
is having another spasm of croup. 

Mentioning the baby recalls Madame Glyn. Madame 
is the proponent of the theory that all actors should be 
single men, preserved in the acid of their thwarted 
natures, as it were, a sort of perennial and unbelievable 
youth like the figures on Keats’ Grecian Urn. If he 
commits the unspeakable vulgarity of marrying, so be 
it, he dooms himself with his audiences. If he is so 


utterly lost to his own future as to perpetuate his kind, 
he must keep this assiduously concealed. 
Unfortunately, this theorv still exists to darken the 


lives of actors and their wives and children. If you 
do not believe it still exists, try as I have tried to 
interview these mysterious creatures that live in the 
half light, the wives of the stars. You will find every 
obstacle put in your way to keep you from speaking to 
these cloistered souls, these inhabitants of the Holly- 
wood harem, condemned to the outer darkness behind 
the brilliant spotlight on the husband and father. The 
wiyes of Richard Barthelmess, Conrad Nagel and Robert 
Montgomery are among those positively forbidden to 
give interviews, statements or opinions, by the exigen- 
cies of their husbands’ careers as male idols. Ag this 
is so often the case in Hollywood, one wonders what 
mental adjustment the wives make to this situation. 
The airy remarks of Mrs. Joe E. Brown, which come 
a bit later in this article, speak one woman’s attitude 
toward this problem. 


“*7T°O be the wife of an actor,” says Mrs. Edmund 

» Breese, who has been just that for twenty years, 
“one must start out with plenty of common sense.” Now 
common sense is that peculiar trait which everyone be- 
lieves he has, but can never discover in anyone else. 
Just what common sense is, as applied to being the 
wife of an actor, is hard to say; but why it is particu- 
larly needed by an actor’s wife is easy to understand. 
It is so necessary for the wife because the actor husband 
is bound to have so little of it. 

Whoa, there, we don’t mean what you mean. Actors 
are simply grand, we like a lot of them. But the type 
of personality that makes a good actor would be ruined 
if bogged down with too much common sense. An actor 
must be emotional, he must be full 
of imagination, temperament, a 
fair share of conceit, a passion for 
freedom, love of applause, and a 
great many other qualities that do 
not make for happy home life for 
any ordinary woman. 

By temperament, then, an actor 
is very likely to be a husband that 
needs understanding from. his 
wife, more than any other sort of 
husband in the world. If he does 
not get it, not only marital un- 
happiness results, but frequently 
his career is spoiled with the 
stress and publicity attendant on 
his divorce. Even if there is no 
divorce, how can a man put real 
fervor into love scenes that mean 
his pay check, if he knows that his 
wife is going to criticize his fervor 
because of her own jealousy? 


Ann Harding and her husband, 
Harry Bannister, are an interesting 
Hollywood couple. Both are players 
—and they manage to make a suc- 
cess of their marriage. They are 
shown at the left with their little 
daughter, Jane. 


Theyre Many, Because 
Actors, Hemmed in by 
Adulation and Emotional- 
ism, Make the Toughest 
Sort of Husbands 


If he has been wrangling at home, he may be so 
overwrought that he cannot remember his lines. He 
may fly off the handle and wrangle with his director 
because his wife served soggy hotcakes and Junior 
upset the cream pitcher. Of course, other husbands 
have. this happen and carry a grouch to the office. 
The actor’s wife realizes that her husband’s possible 
tantrum may hold up production and cost thousands 
of dollars to his company. 


bee actor’s temperament is pretty well exemplified 
in Jack Gilbert. He was divorced by his former 
wife, Leatrice Joy, several years ago. Leatrice said, 
at the time, “Jack was too temperamental. He was 
always either up on the heights, full of enthusiasm 
and energy and pep, enough to exhaust one, or down 
in the depths, despairing, full of gloom, and the world 
was all wrong. I could not stand it. I am a simple 
sort of person, really a Pollyanna type, I guess. I 
could not keep up with Jack’s tremendous moods.” 
Then, too, witness the separation of Jack and Ina 
Claire. 

Betty Compson married Jim Cruze, famous as an 
actor before he became a director; after several trial 
separations she divorced Jim. He loved to give big 
parties all the time. Day and night their home was 
an open house, and over the week-end it was a mad- 
house. Jim, who likes to imagine himself the lord 
of the manor dispensing largess, has guests that he 
doesn’t know himself, that just “came” along with the 
regulars.. Hollywood is a great town for this sort of 
thing; and Jim himself realizes that he is victimized— 
but doesn’t seem to mind it, so it goes on happening ~ 


oo 


The hurried marriage of Jack Gilbert and Ina Claire has 

ended in a separation. Temperaments clashed—and love 

flew out the window. One of Hollywood's big problems 
is the adjustment of temperaments. 


This grandeur complex, with the manifestation of 
giving big parties, is one of the most frequently observed 
things in Hollywood. Men buy big houses they can’t 
afford, and proceed to give parties that they can’t afford, 
and buy cars they can’t afford, wear clothes they can’t 
afford, buy their wives clothes they can’t afford, buy ex- 
pensive gifts they can’t afford, to give to anybody at 
all because it flatters their own vanity to give such 
gifts; perhaps the whole round of Hollywood “Can’t 
Affords’” has its inception in the desire to magnify 
themselves in their own estimation. Doing Big Things 
in a Big Way is Hollywood’s motto. An actor can’t send 
a girl a dozen roses; he must send her three thousand, 
in two trucks. Generosity? Maybe. Maybe megalo- 
mania. Terribly dramatic and exciting, of course, for 
the recipient, as well as for the sender. But no one 


could ascribe it to common sense, 
How does a wife deal with this problem? Perhaps 
she stands it until her strength .begins to break, 
and then gets a divorce. Perhaps she gets her husband 
guided in the channel of buying real estate or some 
other sort of thing that can be used on a rainy day. 
Perhaps she throws up her hands in glee and enjoys it 
all as much as he does. It takes a strong and steady 
hand to drive this sort of a horse, if disaster is not 
to follow. 

Foolish investments are as much of a menace to the 
happiness and prosperity of Hollywood home life as the 
megalomania of spending. Actors, like artists and mu- 
sicians, are rarely business 
men. You hear a lot of 
talk about what business 
interests Hollywood stars 
have; but compare their 
actual sound holdings of 
Savings with the money 
they have squandered or 
had taken away from them 
(Continued on page 109) 
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Mrs. Johnny Mack Brown, 
shown at the left with her 
daughter, Jane Harriet, 
always is pointed out as 
one of the model non- 
professional wives of Holly- 

wood. 


Come Into the Garden 


The Romance of the Old Spanish Pioneers Still Hovers 
Over the Gardens of the Hollywood Famous 


BY ROSALIND SHAFFER 


OLLYWOOD homes and Hollywood hospitality 
have become proverbial to those lucky enough 
to have visited this magic capital of films and 
frivolity. The romantic aura of the old Spanish 
settlers—with their haciendas comprising broad acres, 
their vine-grown patios and pools, their lace-like 
wrought-iron gateways, grilles and balconies hung with 
brilliantly blooming pots of flowers, their gay open air 
feasting in walled gardens be- 
neath spreading pepper trees 
—is still a part of the polyglot 
village that is Hollywood. 

The influx of New Yorkers 
brought here by talking pic- 
tures, who knew Nature mainly 
through city parks and pent- 
house gardens atop skyscrap- 
ers, have been among the most 
enthusiastic gardeners to build 
up estates in the ideal, all-year- 
round climate of Hollywood. 
While many of the stars have brought the gardens of 
their native climates to Hollywood, and adapted them 
here insofar as is possible, the greatest number have 
accepted with open arms the graceful spaciousness, 
vivid colorings and picturesque detail of the old Spanish 
gardens native to the soil and climate of California. 


If you wish to shape your garden after the 

famous ones of Hollywood and would like 

to know if any of the flowers described 

here are suitable for your climate, write 

to The Garden Editor, NEW MOVIE, 55 
Fifth angie New York City. 


W22 formal Italian garden flourishes well in the 
Hollywood climate, and there are many examples of 
it here. There are the old fashioned gardens of the 
East and the Middle West, and the stately formality 
of the Virginia country places; there are the frankly 
Western cactus gardens, and wild flower gardens of 
plants native to this district. 

‘All of them represent a wholesome instinct, the de- 
sire to have a place to refresh 
the nerves drawn taut in the 
high tension work of the stu- 
dios, a place to entertain friends 
delightfully outdoors in the 
European style. Fannie Hurst 
made fun of the French pastry 
architecture of Hollywood; 
such places represent a past 
era. Hollywood has grown up; 
all the architectural and land- 
scaping art of the world has 
been centered in the building 
of beautiful estates. Small homes are as perfect in 
their gardens as the large estates; stars come home 
from travels abroad and from trips to Mexico and 
Hawaii eager to imitate and adapt. the lovely things 
they have seen. 


Francis Bacon once said: “A garden is man’s purest 


Jack Gilbert believes that the cactus garden is the ideal man's garden. Here is an interesting view of Mr. Gilbert’ s 
prize cacti. 


On this page three strik- 
ing views of Harold 
Lloyd's beautiful estate 
may be found. At the 
right: the lily pool and 
the suntrap at the end 
of the estate. 


At the left, the picturesque 
old mill that forces the stream 
through the Lloyd estate. Be- 
low: the cascades in front of 
the Lloyd residence, with the 
comedian himself crouching 
in the foreground. 
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Formal French and Italian Gardens Vie With Those 


‘Ramon Novarro finds moments for reflection in this lovely garden with its huge 
sycamores and rose plots overlooking the restless Pacific below. 


pleasure’; and Hollywood sophisticates 
have found surcease from care in lovely 
gardens. 

All Hollywood estates are to be judged 
in comparison with the Harold Lloyd 
estate, for, in its seventeen acres, is com- 
prised the most beautiful and varied 
gardening in the whole vicinity. Nature 
has been encouraged with a knowing 
hand to bloom according to her mood 
within these magic confines, and art has 
added its graceful touch to the ideal sites 
provided by the natural topography of the 
grounds. 


‘THE Lloyd property was acquired some 
years ago from the old estate of the 


Benedicts, for which Benedict Canyon, in: 


which many beautiful sites and estates 
lie, was named. The purchase was made 
by Lloyd’s uncle, William R. Fraser, who 
had been a district supervisor in the 
United States Forest Service in Denver, 
Colorado, and who fully appreciated the 
value of the grand old trees’ which today 
are a feature of the estate. 

The varied topography makes for an 
ideal variety in the grounds. The house, 
of admirable and restrained Italian type, 
is placed at the top 
of a hill that is ap- 
proached with a 
winding road from 
one side, but drops 


in a sheer rocky Ann Harding and her 


declivity from the 
other. At the foot 
of the declivity, 
and along its base 
for some hundreds 
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little daughter, Jane 

Bannister, enjoy their 

rock garden and pool 
together. 


of feet, runs an undulating 
stretch of greensward with 
a golf course, and a stream 
that goes the length of the 
grounds ending in a quiet 
lily-grown lagoon with row- 
boats. Entering the grounds 
by the road one finds a 
long wall of brick and stone 
protecting the lower stretch 
of grounds from the eye of 
the passerby. Plantings of 
trees, shrubs and flowers be- 
tween the road and the wall 
make a pleasing screen. 

Entering the gates, the 
visitor passes across the 
lawn of the golf course for 
a hundred feet, across a 
quaint stone bridge over the 
stream, and up the winding 
road to the house. 

The terrace in front of the 
house is ornamented with 
dwarf orange trees in urns, 
and looks down into the 
vista of the Garden of Cas- 
cades. Rising in a round 
fountain bowl between two 
semi-circular staircases at 
the front of the house. the 
water falls through a series 
of cement basins shaped like 
sea shells, extending for a 
distance of one hundred and 


of the Far West and 


seventy-five feet. A walk on each side of the 
cascades is lined with beds of petunias, Shasta 
daisies, delphinium, stock and other annuals. 
This Garden of Cascades is enclosed on each 
side by a hedge of Pruner’s Carolina cherry, 
and a spaced row of Italian cypress. Huge 
peppers from beyond the garden stretch large 
leafy drooping arms of ferny foliage overhead. 


|e waterfall discharges its crystal burden 
into a large pool on the terrace below the 
Cascade Garden; there a wide flag-paved cir- 
cular terrace widens out to invite one to quie- 
tude and enjoyment of the vistas beyond. Then 
a wide shallow stepped stairway, balustraded, 
descends to the next level, to the mirror pool 
where pond lilies grow in profusion. Beds of 
variegated flowers surround the walks about 
the pool, and a sanded terrace at the end of 
the pool with a suntrap, where tables and 
chairs add coziness, affords a view extending 
to the mountains and sea. If one looks on the 
grounds below, there is a rose garden stretching 
down to the terrace on one side full of ragged 
robins, with their wide red rosepetals. Orange 
and lemon groves, old as the Benedict Rancho, 
are neatly terraced down the slopes which end 
in the golf green below. 

Approaching the house by another path, one 
passes massed beds of loristina, a dark green 
shrub with white fragrant blooms looking not 
unlike tiny cherry blossoms, and heavily fra- 
grant. Through a romantic side stairway cut 
out of the rock, and overshadowed with tall 
cypress, one passes a quaintly wrought iron 
gateway, which unexpectedly opens on a hushed 
unreal spot, where time stops, there is no 
sound, and only Leavenly beauty and fragrance. 
This is the French Garden. 

A small plot, surrounded by a high hedge of 
English boxwood and the towering whispering 
tops of a tall eucalyptus, the French Garden 
is planted entirely in paper white narcissus, 
with violas—a heliotrope-colored pansy—which 
cover the black earth with their rich color, while 
the heavily fragrant clusters of the white 


of New England and Dixie 
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Another view of Jack Gilbert's garden. Mr. Gilbert likes the 
strong primitive coloring of his hillside cactus garden. 


| Constance Bennett 
.i standing close by 
+ anook in her walled 
garden. This little 
rocky grotto invites 
quiet thought, even 
herein Beverly Hills. 
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Hollywood Temperament Relaxes in the Lovely 


the Dutchman’s Garden, so 
called by Harold because 
it is set off in square plots, 
containing annuals which 
are changed square by 
square as the flowers pass 
out of season, without dis- 
turbing those in other plots 
still blooming. There are 
always homely colorful 
garden favorites rioting 
their robust blooms here. — 

On the other side of the 
house, across wide 
stretches of tree-grown 
lawns, there is the formal 
garden laid out in geome- 
tric beds lined with small 
box hedges; this opens off 
the dining room. Descend- 
ing a wide winding flagged 
stairway, one enters the 
spacious confines of the 
Poplar Garden. Three sides 
are surrounded with tall 
Lombardy poplars; shrubs 
are in front of these, and 
then beds of bloom. As 
this is written huge masses 
of colorful and fragrant 
stock lift their conelike 
heads of bloom. . The paths 
are lined with the same 

7 dwarf orange and tanger- 

Norma Shearer loves the pleasant relaxation she can enjoy in this charming garden, ine trees that in their urns 

with its lovely pool, arbor and flowering borders. decorate the large terraces 

about the house. This is 

the largest single garden 

plot about the grounds and 

contains almost everything 

narcissus emit an incense-like odor. Here it is that that can bloom in the Southern California climate. 

Harold Lloyd likes to come, in the morning, and again Slopes below are planted with the large flat-faced yellow 

in the evening, for a few moments alone. The garden- and orange calendulas, which because of their brilliant 
ers understand that not » css Te Cee Si REID di lt SS wt coset 

one flower is to be 

plucked in this spot. 

This is Lloyd’s own 

personal part of the 

garden. 

All the paths here- 
abouts are lined with 
violets -which raise 
their sturdy ruddy 
stems to hold aloft 
their large purple faces 
above the cool green 
leaves. These violets 
are the favorites of 
the mistress of the 
house, Mildred Davis 
Lloyd. 


aetee Sak is Raman 


ELOW the Narcis- 
sus Garden, called 
the French Garden, is 


A path at Pickfair, lead- 

ing towards "Arizona." 

This shows many lovely, 

decorative trees and an 

ivy lawn beneath, with 

tall marguerites bloom- 
ing on the left. 
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Surroundings of Perfect Sub-Tropical Gardens 


colors are great favorites with Lloyd. 

There are paths leading from all the 
upper terraces about the house, down to 
the stream and greensward below, first 
mentioned in this description, One stair- 
. way, the most picturesque, starts with 
Observation Point, a small wrought iron 
fenced spot where one may stand and view 
the distant panorama, and the more im- 
mediate prospect of a beautiful cataract 
that falls over the face of the rocky de- 
clivity in three cascades, a distance of 
over sixty feet. Down the stairway, of 
flagged rocks set in cement, one goes down 
by gradual slopes over the face of the 
declivity, which is grown with huge old 
trees, live oaks, sycamores, eucalyptus, 
peppers, under which flourish fern, wild- 
flowers, native blooming shrubs, in a wild 
and picturesque confusion. Many other 
paths form a network across the face of 
this charming cliff, which extends for 
several hundred feet along and above the 
stream below. 

A barbecue pit, with tables and chairs 
and all conveniences, is beside a pic- 
turesque old stone mill, the ponderous 
wooden wheel of which furnishes the 
force to the water flowing through the 
little stream and lagoon, Beyond this, on 
the same level stretch at the base of the 
cliff, is the Phoebe Garden, built formally 
about a center mirror pool at which four 
paths converge. A picturesque shrine at 
the end of one path shelters a statue of 
Phoebe, Roses grow in the geometric 
enclosures, set off from the lawns about 
by low stone walls on which one may 
sit comfortably, secure in the knowledge 


Sue Carol provides synthetic raindrops for her pot- 
tery garden, one of the prettiest of the many 
Hollywood gardens 


that the bronze sundial] will warn of passing time. 


ae estate of Carl Laemmle, next to the Lloyd 
estate, is perhaps the most romantic as well as 
one of the oldest in the Hollywood district. 
Bought and developed some years ago by the late 
Tom Ince, a devoted lover of beauty in all forms, 
the property was laid out as the most beautiful 
Spanish hacienda in all California, with buildings 
and grounds second to none in the southwest. In 
addition to making the ranch a vision of beauty, 
with rambling stone walls, picturesque old wells, 
and other such things, Ince planted many acres of 
the property in oranges, avocadoes, walnuts and 
other profitable crops, with the idea that even- 
tually the property would pay for itself. At pres- 
ent it belongs to the Carl Laemmle family and 

under them the 

estate has blossomed 

and fulfilled the 


° . dreams of its origi- 
i ial-- 
Louise Fazenda has specia mer Seria 


ized on Shasta daisies in her Sixty kinds of 
garden, They are ideal for - (Continued on 
a California garden. — page 86) 
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Ra by Elmer a 
LORETTA YOUNG 


Recognized as one of the really beautiful young actresses of Hollywood, Miss Young has been get- 

ting some choice réles. In one year she nav opposite such stars as Jack Barrymore and Ronald 

Colman. You next will see her in "Big Business Girl," another story of a pretty girl in the business 

world, written by N, H. Swanson, editor of College Humor, and by Patricia Reilly. Hollywood is going 
in strongly for the problems of the modern stenographer. 
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miral Byrd v was Ae at ike Warne Brothers Studios. 


AG a glimpse of the table with Miss Daniels, 


Admiral Byrd and George Arliss. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 
veit'ew ~ENTERTAINS 


Admiral Richard Byrd is the Guest of Honor at a Lovely Party 
Given by Ben Lyon and Bebe Daniels 


and we thought that you would like to know 

how Admiral] Richard Evelyn Byrd, the explorer, 

was entertained when he recently visited in the 
movie capital. 

Everyone in pictures has joined in the nation’s ad- 
miration of Admiral Byrd, so of course it was a gala 
occasion when he arrived and everyone hoped to be 
on the very exclusive guest list when it became known 
that he would be the guest of honor at a dinner party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Ben Lyon (Bebe Daniels) at 
their beautiful home in Santa Monica. Of course you 
know that Bebe is an Honorary Colonel in the Flying 
Corps and Ben is a pilot of distinction, so they were 
exactly the ones to give such a party.. Besides, no one 
in Hollywood can equal Bebe as a hostess. 

The house was full of baskets of spring flowers. The 
dinner was served in buffet style, and small tables were 
set with silver, flowers and exquisite linen in the draw- 
ing room, and the big sun porch. 

After dinner there was bridge, much delightful con- 
versation and some very good music. 

Among the guests were Lieut. Commander George 
O. Norville, U. S. N., and Mrs. Norville, and Lieutenant 
Sweely, U. S. N., and Mrs. Sweely. 

Bebe wore a lace frock of coral, and her mother, Mrs. 
Phyllis Daniels, who assisted her in receiving, wore 
beige satin. Mrs. A. W. Lyon, Ben’s mother, was in 


H etre knows how to entertain celebrities, 


a very lovely gown of lavender and silver lace. 

There certainly couldn’t be gathered together any- 
where prettier girls than those who came to meet Ad- 
miral Byrd that evening. And they all wore their love- 
liest frocks and jewels. 

As for the menu—well, there was just everything to 
eat that you could imagine. 

Roast turkey, baked ham, delicious chicken a la king 
in chafing dishes, and bowls of every kind of salad. One 
thing that Bebe’s dinners are always noted for is great 
silver dishes of the most perfectly cooked vegetables, 
and bowls of sliced carrots and celery, served raw. 

I’m going to give you the recipe for that ham: 

One eight-pound ham; 2 quarts Brussels sprouts; 1 
bunch watercress; 34 cup chopped chives; 2 bunches of 
shallots; 144 teaspoon pepper; 1 tablespoon mixed pickle 
spices; dry bread crumbs; whole cloves; 1 teaspoon salt. 

Parboil ham 30 minutes and drain. Chop all vege- 
tables as fine as possible and add a little water. Hnough 
to make a paste. Season with salt and pepper. With 
a sharp knife make incisions through the ham, about 
two inches apart. Stuff these with the vegetable mixture, 
pushing it in as far as possible with the end of a spoon. 
Roll the ham tightly in cheese cloth, plunge into boiling 
water, add the pickle spice and boil gently for four or 
five hours. Let it cool in the liquid, then remove the 
skin and dust the fat with dry bread crumbs. Stud 
the whole with cloves and brown in the oven. 
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Above, Dorothy Christy and Sally Eilers demonstrate 
that Spring's fancies in fashions turn to organdies and 
eyelet embroideries in dress selections. Both dresses show 
the slenderizing body lines with flaring skirts now so 

opular. Miss pee is wearing a velvet bolero with 
ber all-over eyelet embroidery pattern, while Miss Eilers’ 
dress reveals a youthful bertha collar. Right, the flowing 
lines of the twilight dinner gown of net embroidered with 
silver, with deep black chiffon godets and self-edged 
cape effect, is stunningly complimented by Evelyn Knapp. 

Howard Greer is the creator of this gown. 


In 
the 


New 


MODE 
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Organdies for | 
Afternoon and | 
Gayly Printed 
Chiffons for the 
Evenings Are Now 

the Vogue 


Above, Greta Garbo herself poses for NEW MOVIE cos- 
tume picture. The casual air accentuated in sports clothes 
is preferred by Miss Garbo, who wears them with the right 
carefree manner. Her silk dress of wide belt and scarf 
collar lines, with button trim, carries out the lines she likes 
to adopt. The vagabond hat is chosen to set it off properly. 
Left, Mary Doran wears this charming gown of Seater 
with stunning black lace mitts and a lovely necklace of cut 
rubies and diamonds. 
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HOLLYWOOD DEMONSTRATES NEW FROCKS, WITH 


Recs EE 


Trains, peplums and crystals are all an 
integral part of the Spring season's evening 
mode. Carole Lombard combines all three 
items in the gown of turquoise blue satin, 
shown at the left. 


Summer evenings this year will be bright 
with gowns of gay printed chiffon and big 
picture hats. Miss Lombard appears at 
the right in a frock of black and yellow 
print and adds a hat of black tulle and 
straw, as well as black suéde gloves. 
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SLENDERIZING LINE AND FLARED SKIRTS, FOR SPRING 


At the right Claudette Colbert wears a gray 
tweed suit, designed for sports and street 
wear. The fur on the collar and the cuffs 
of the coat is gray Persian lamb. With it 
Miss Colbert is wearing a gray crépe 
blouse, antelope hat, gunmetal stockings 
and black lizard shoes. The bag is of 
black lizard, also. Below, "Spring Rain" 
is the title of the frock of gray chiffon and 
atom-like crystal beads worn by Miss 
Carole Lombard. 
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The afternoon 
frock worn by 
Miss Lombard 
at the right 
shows the Rus- 
sian’ influence, 
just now so 
much a part 
of the mode. 
The frock is of 
beige roma 
erépe with 
three quarter 
sleeves bound 
in blue fox fur. 
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Photograph by Chidnoff 
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JEAN 
HARLOW 


lenty to satisfy your natural 


craving for fruits and sweets 


Cool, tangy, refreshing fruit 
flavors of orange, lemon 
and lime—and always satis- 
fying “mints” of pepper- 
mint, wintergreen and 
spearmint. 


You can buy them every- 
where—to have a package 
handy in your purse or 
pocket whenever you have 


that normal healthy desire 
for a bit of sweet. 


Solid drops of refreshment 
in all your favorite flavors— 
you'll find them satisfying 
and enjoyable, and just 
enough. The most complete 
candy enjoyment you can 
get, and only 5¢. 


Beech-Nut Fruit Drops and Mints are made by 


the makers of the famous Beech-Nut Gum. 


Tourists motoring through the Mohawk Valley are invited to visit 
the plant of the Beech-Nut Packing Company at Canajoharte, N.Y ., 


on Route 5, midway between Utica and Albany. 
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Helps for the 


Home Dressmaker 


You can make any of the smart accessories shown on 
this page with the help of our New Method Circulars. 


MA27. Made from printed silk and a 
bit of belting ribbon, this wisp of a hat 
can be made to fit any head and 
draped to become any type of face. 
The circular shows how to make both 
hat and matching bag. 


MA28. Made from crépe de chine and lace, 
this new dance set has all the earmarks 
of Paris. The bandeau is nicely shaped 
by darts and tucks and the shorts fit 
without ripples at the waistline. The cir- 
cular gives directions with diagram for 
cutting pattern. 


MA29. From half a yard of 
silk you can make the tie 
Write to Miss Frances and belt set shown above. 
Cowles, in care of this Circular shows how to make 
magazine, enclosing four this as well as the cavalier 
cents for any one circular, set below it and two other 
ten cents for three circu- collar and cuff sets. 


lars or twelve cents for 
all five circulars. Be sure 
to indicate which circular 
you want by the number 
given beside the descrip- 
tion. 


MA31. This night- 


gown is very new MA30. — Schiaparelli 

/ Bute eediatienl Gate originated this smart- 
ea make, | Directions est of all new sweaters 
/ for cutting and which you can crochet 
making are con- from a few balls of 

tained in circular. yarn. Circular gives 


full directions. 


| Hereby Bequeath— 


(Continued from page 33) 


when it invaded the oyster’s 
shell, a rare and famous gem 
which will go to the Smith- 
sonian Institute; another col- 
lection of shawls, which is 
part of a fabric collection; 
many documents, books and 
manuscripts; objects of art, 
including Ming porcelains, a 
collection of Indian rugs, all 
antique, including one made 
from the ravellings of old 
Spanish uniforms; a collec- 
tion of fifty-four knives, all 
taken from murderers by the 
Chief of Police at Manila, a 
gift from De Mille’s old 
friend, Theodore Roberts; all 
of these things will find their 
way to museums. De Mille 
is considering the idea of will- 
ing a fund to install them all 
in one wing as a memorial at 
the Smithsonian or some sim- 
ilar museum. 


a Ae will of Harold Lloyd 
is another carefully 
planned document, as well it 
may be, representing the final 
disposal of one of the largest 
single fortunes collected in 
films. The widow will be pro- 
vided for generously both by 
trusts to safeguard her and 
by bequests of cash and other 
properties as well. The same 


is true of the little daughter, Mildred Gloria; and her 


adopted sister shares equally with the benefits that 
fall to Mildred Gloria, dollar for dollar. It is well 
known that Harold Lloyd’s dream has always been of 
a family; the unfortunate circumstances that have 
hindered its fullest realization have turned him to- 
wards adopting a child, but he insists on regarding 
her as his own, in the way he is providing for her. 
His estate of seventeen acres, and his elaborate home, 
he has lavished money on, with the idea of providing 
for his children and their children forever, a Lloyd 
estate that will not end with him and his wife. His 
extensive library with many unique and expensive 
volumes, will be kept intact with the furnishings of 
the home, for the children. 

Louise Fazenda, while she is not possessed of a huge 
fortune, has a very human sort of will. Louise makes 
a new one about every year or so, and while there is 
always the matter of a trust fund for her parents, the 
individual small bequests vary and increase. When she 
becomes aware that one of her treasures appeals par- 
ticularly to some friend, down it goes in the will. 
She has a collection of various old pieces of china, 
Wedgwood, antique Dresden, and Colonial glass, as 
well as other odd and valuable pieces. 

Some of her most valuable things which will be 
left to museums, include a collection of firearms, cov- 
ering completely the history of California from the 
earliest days down to the present. Old blunderbusses 
of the Conquistador period, the pistols of bandits, of the 
Gold Rush era, of the Civil War, down to the present, are 
all represented. A collection of old theater programs, a 
letter of Edwin Booth, the actor; a collection of old land 
grants, and documents pertaining to California history, 
a fine group of mementoes of Lola Montez, the famous 
dancer, who came to the California gold fields from 
the courts of Europe, an old mail coach riddled with 
bandits’ bullets from the early days, a collection of 


Wallace Reid died without a will. He belonged to 

the old, improvident days of Hollywood. Now suc- 

cessful stars are good business men and women, 
as well as highly salaried. 


daggers, and valuable mis- 
cellaneous articles, including 
old books, will be left to Cali- 
fornia museums. A collection 
of old “stills,” made in her 
early Sennett days, which 
would set some stars squirm- 
ing with embarrassment, will 
go to the Academy museum. 
All of her things have been 
collected personally by Louise, 
who loves to roam from one 
town to another in out-of-the- 
way places, to search for 
likely places to find things. 
She is also an avid second- 
hand store and auction fan; 
her buying is mostly per- 
sonally done. 


OBART BOSWORTH has 

a unique contribution 
which his will leaves to the 
California State Historical 
Society. During his long ca- 
reer in films, beginning with 
the first one ever made in 
California in 1908, over a 
Chinese laundry at Eighth 
and Olive Streets in Los 
Angeles, he saved his “stills.” 
Most of the films in his early 
career were made outdoors on 
locations now quite changed 
by the growth of the city and 
the developments and changes 
all through the state. He 
claims he has been shot on every rock, swimming every 
river, and walking across every strip of desert and 
mountain in all California. He has saved at least ten 
“stills” from each of these hundreds of productions. 
Sometimes two a week were made in the early days, and 
they represent not only a complete history of motion 
pictures, but supply a display of all phases of California 
geography not obtainable now. 

Mary Pickford, who is perhaps the best business 
woman in Hollywood, has taken ample care to protect 
her adopted daughter—niece in reality—fourteen-year- 
old Gwynne Pickford, with trust funds and other 
legacies. During the lifetime of Mary’s mother, it was 
well known that Mary shared her income with her 
mother, share for share, and her will also made a 
like provision; at her mother’s death the money came 
back to her. Mary, as always, is willing to make few 
statements about her money affairs. She did say, 
however, that she has made a bequest to the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund in the hope of encouraging others 
to do likewise. This is the charity nearest Mary’s heart. 

A collection of rare antique jade, of considerable 
value, she is willing to a museum, to keep the collec- 
tion intact. Miss Pickford also owns all the old Bio- 
graph pictures in which she appeared, and these she 
is willing to the Academy museum. 

Johnny Mack Brown is not in the big money as yet; 
but he is putting everything that is surplus into a 
trust fund so that his wife and child will be pro- 
tected for life. There are no executors nor adminis- 
trators, it passes directly to them in case of his death, 
and his ambition is to get the trust as large as possible 
as soon as possible so that it will be enough to care 
for them if unforeseen events should cut them off from 
his support. 

Charles Bickford says that everything he owns is 
held jointly with his wife; there are no reservations 
nor strictures on it, and at (Continued on page 94) 
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Albert Davis Collection 


~ Behind the Screen Dramas 


(Continued from page 49) 


I couldn't stay indoors that first evening. | walked all over town. And it was then | 
discovered the Warner Brothers' long, white two-story building, like an old Colonial 
fortress, on Sunset Boulevard. 


little self. Maybe it’s because she, too, had a hard climb 
to success. 

Since this is a true story, I’ll have to confess that 
Dudley Melbourne did not show me any marked atten- 
tion that day at the studio. I was surprised and de- 
lighted when my apartment phone rang a few evenings 
later and Vera, with her hand over the receiver, told 
me in a hushed and awed whisper, that it was 
Melbourne. 

I put on the high-hat, which he promptly told me to 
take off, because he’d only called me at the last minute 
to ask if I’d like to have a late hour tid-bit at Henry’s 
with him. He disliked eating alone, he said casually, 
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and if I’d care to, he’d drop 
by and pick me up. 

That was the beginning of 
a series of dates with the 
great Melbourne. Once, he 
told me he liked me because I 
was so darn natural and Hol- 
lywood was full of girls who 
were trying to be somebody 
they were not. 

I made him admit he had 
gone to the trouble of looking 
up my home number through 
Central Casting. And, believe 
it or not, this pampered per- 
son actually blushed when he 
*fessed up his interest to that 
extent. 


ELBOURNE was a mid- 
dle-aged man, careful to 
keep his weight down and his 
tailoring perfect. That gave 
him an attractive semblance 
of youthfulness. His hair was 
beginning to turn gray at the 
temples and he had the clear- 
est eyes I’ve ever seen. When 
he looked at you, he seemed to 
look right through you as if 
he were mentally cataloging 
you for a part. 

Perhaps if Jimmy had not 
written me so regularly and 
so appealingly asking me to 
come back home and forget 
pictures, I might have learned 
to care a lot for Melbourne. 
He was so brilliant, so abso- 
lutely familiar with every part 
of the world, so completely at 
ease no matter where he went, 
and surely he could display 
the perfect savoir faire in the 
face of all situations. 

He had about everything a 
girl could wish and directors 
were sometimes known to 
marry extras. But when they 
did it was usually front-page 
news. 

Gradually, Melbourne and I 
became inseparable friends. 
He said I was like an evening 
breeze, refreshing after a hot 
day of artificiality. We dined 
at the best places and occa- 
sionally at the little apartment 
Vera and I still shared. Work 
was pretty steady now, thanks 
to Melbourne’s personal inter- 
est in me. He’d get on the 
telephone, call a director friend and after they’d talked 
golf for a while, he’d tell him he was sending me over 
and wanted me fixed up with a place in hig new picture. 
Once, when his prestige was heavy with a younger offi- 
cial to whom he had given a start toward success, Mel- 
bourne ordered a part written into the scenario for me. 
It was the first time I ever knew that could be done. 
I was a featured player now and because I proved 
popular with audiences, I was on my way to stardom. 

The thrill I experienced the first night I witnessed 
myself on the screen in a featured réle, was indescrib- 
able. My eyes showed up wonderfully, far larger than 
they really are, And I never (Continued on page 120) 
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A STAR OF THE STAGE 
AND SCREEN DISCOVERS 


.. pink tooth brush!” 


© DON’T like it. I don’t like it at all! I 
admit I’ve noticed it before—but then 
there was only a faint trace of ‘pink’. I knew 


I should have done something about it, then, 
right at the beginning. 

“And my teeth have gone dull. They don’t 
sparkle any more. They’re dull now—sort of 
gray. Probably nobody will ever say nice 
things about my teeth again. Perhaps ‘pink 


| PA N A tooth paste 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE MOUTH 


tooth brush’ has something to do with that. 

“But somewhere—somewhere—I’ve heard 
how to stop this ‘pink tooth brush’ business 
—I remember—massage of the gums—with 
Ipana. Yes, Ipana. Thank goodness I 
thought of it. Because I can get some Ipana 
and start today—before rehearsals begin. 
Ill start it right now saying goodbye to old 
‘pink tooth brush’! 


ye 
“T don’t like zt 


— ‘pink tooth brush’ 
—I don’t like tt at all!” 


Better do more than look worried when 
there’s “pink” on your brush. If you ate 
coarse foods, your gums would get all the 
exercise they need. But you eat delicious 
foods which melt in your mouth, and which 
give your gums none of the stimulation they 
require for healthy firmness. Circulation 
flags—and day by day the gums become 
softer, lazier, more tender. 

And while the first trace of “pink” on 
your brush is nothing to get excited about, 
gums which continue to bleed are very likely 
victims to various gum disorders, such as 
gingivitis, or Vincent’s disease—or even the 
less frequent but dread pyorrhea. 

**Pink tooth brush,” neglected can be re- 
sponsible for the loss of the teeth’s natural 
brilliancy—and may even lead to infection 
at the roots of your teeth. Then, of course, 
the dentist may have to extract teeth which 
today are perfectly sound. 

Yet there’s a simple, inexpensive way to 
check “pink tooth brush.” Get a tube of 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth with 
it in the regular way. Then—put some ad- 
ditional Ipana on your brush and lightly mas- 
sage vt into those flabby, tender gums of yours. 

Ipana contains the important ziratol which 
so many medern dentists use for toning and 
stimulating unhealthy gums. Within a few 
days after you have begun to use Ipana with 
massage, your teeth will show a change. 
They’re cleaner—and they have the bril- 
liancy all healthy teeth should have. It may 
take longer before your gums show a differ- 
ence. But within a month they will become 
firmer, harder, healthier than ever before. 


v v v 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-51 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Buster Keaton utilizes the Italian cypress to give a formal note to the terraces and stairways around his typically — 
Italian home. Stone staircases descend the balustraded terraces to the pool at the base of the slope. Variegated 
flower beds follow the staircases, while the rising terraces are planted in masses of purple creeper. 


Come Into the Garden 


(Continued from page 75) 


fruit-bearing trees and shrubs adorn the Laemmle 
estate today. 

Flowers are a great part of the beauty of the 
Laemmle estate. “Papa Carl,” as the senior Laemmle is 
affectionately called by many of the old employees and 
the stars at Universal 
City, is especially fond of 
carnations, and huge beds 
of these fragrant blooms 
border the lawns and ter- 
races. A special feature 
of the Laemmle estate is 
the pool around which is 
constructed a_ realistic 
beach, with tons of sea 
sand transported there, in 
which an extensive cactus 
garden is planted where 
the sands merge into the 
nearby mountain side. 
Several large palms make 
a picturesque oasis of the 
spot, which the canny Ince 
often rented as a location 
spot to motion picture 
companies in his time, 
calmly charging his own 
companies rentals when 
he used it for his pic- 
tures. 

Large trees, live oaks 
and sycamores, acacias 
eucalyptus and _ poplars, 
and wide sweeping ter- 
races of lawn surround 
the house, which tops the 
crest of the hill far from 
the road and at the end of 
a long beautiful mountain- 
ous drive through acres 
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of carefully gardened flowerbeds, and picturesquely 
careless rocky beds of bloom. The estate extends for 
thirty-two acres, through rich bottomlands planted in 
fruit orchards, and over picturesque hills and rocky 
heights, grown with hoary trees and cunningly coaxed 
by gardeners in shady 
places with ferns and the 
large clustered colorful 
cinerarias and banks of 
violets, in more open 
stretches with informal 
mixed beds of petunias, 
delphinium, snapdragons 
and daisies; rocky ledges 
bloom with native moun- 
tain wildflowers and 
hardy-climbing nastur- 
tiums, while at the large 
old Spanish gateway of 
time-stained stucco and 
hand-hewn timber there 
is a burst of sunset glory 
in the scarlet trumpet 
vines that mass them- 
selves gracefully to shade 
the figure of the Spanish 
caballero in carved and 
(Continued on page 114) 


Betty Compson's house is 
sheltered from the road by 
the large old palms along 
the roadway. Lawns and 
clipped yew trees surround 
the front of the house. 
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She thought: 


“We'd squeeze you in somehow— 
if it weren't for ‘B. O.’” 


Yet, to be polite, 
She said: 


“We'd give you a lift if we weren't 
so crowded.” 


Another invitation lost 
all because of ‘B.O.’ 


EOPLE all agreed he was a nice chap. 

But somehow they never had room for 
him. The car was already filled. The bridge 
table already arranged. A dance already 
promised. 


Then one day he discovered his trouble. 
“B.O.”— body odor.... At once he adopted a 
simple precaution. Now he’s welcome every- 
where. He knows the easy way to keep per- 
spiration odorless. 


A risk we all run 


People won’t fell us when we’re guilty. They 
merely avoid us. The “B.O.” offender is the 
last to realize his fault because we so quickly 
become used to an ever-present odor. But 
remember, pores give off a quart of odor- 
causing waste daily—even in cool weather. 


Why risk offending? Adopt this easy 


It’s New! 
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Shaving Cream 


New double-dense lather 
soothes, lubricates and 
protects. ..ends tender 
spots that hurt when you 
shave. Atyour druggist’s 


(Body Odor) 


pleasant way to be safe. Wash and bathe 
with Lifebuoy. Its creamy, abundant, anti- 
septic lather cleanses and purifies pores— 
ends every trace of ““B.O.” 


Radiantly fresh complexions 


“A wonderful complexion soap!” say thou- 
sands of delighted women. Lifebuoy’s deep- 
cleansing lather gently frees clogged pores 
of impurities—makes dull skins bloom with 
healthy, radiant beauty. Its pleasant, extra- 
clean scent—that vanishes as you rinse— 
tells you Lifebuoy purifies. 


Try Lifebuoy Free 


If you don’t use Lifebuoy and want to try this de- 
lightful toilet soap, just send us your name and address. 
By return mail you will receive one full-sized cake of 
Lifebuoy free. Write today to Lever Brothers Co., 
Dept. 485, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lifebuoy 


HEALTH 


stops body odor— 
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Mary Brian demonstrates one of the new coiffures, which displays rows of flat curls that are achieved by moistening 


the ends of the hair and twisting small sections of hair into circles around the fingers. 


When it is necessary for the’ 


hair to dry quickly, Miss Brian applies toilet water to the ends of the hair in place of water. Each section is moistened 

separately, then twisted over the fourth finger. When the curl is twisted to form a coil, it is held in place by two in- 

visible hairpins, pinned so that the hair lies very flat. Spray the hair with a second application of toilet water to insure 
the firmness of the curls. Permit the hair to dry for ten minutes. Then remove the pins and press the curls flat. 


FIRST AIDS 


to BEAUTY 


Smart Coiffure Modes for Spring—The Long Isis Bob, Named After the 
Egyptian Goddess, Will Reign Supreme—How to Dress Your Hair 


By ANN BOYD 


author of “The Rape of the Lock.” The re- 

nowned tresses of Lady Godiva or the famous 

wigs of Marie Antoinette and the ladies at the 
court of Versailles, which towered three feet above their 
heads, would be nothing but a burden today. 

A compromise has at last been effected—a truce 
ealled in the warring camps of the longs and shorts. 
The council of hair stylists has decreed that the long 
bob shall reign supreme this Spring. Not the long bob 
that appeared when women began to shear their locks 
a few years ago, but an Egyptian bob, closely resem- 
bling the figures of Isis, which appear to have their 
hair cut square around the neck, reaching to the 
shoulders. 

A Garbo or a Dietrich can let her long bob fly to the 
seven winds, but for most of us the result of such non- 
chalance would be either a tragedy or a comedy. A per- 
manent wave then is almost a necessity, if you yield to 
the dictates of the council of stylists and cut your hair 
or let it grow to the designated length. Permanent 
waves have been brought to a high degree of perfection 
in the last few years. No longer does la femme emerge 
from the beauty salon with a fuzzy, tousled head of hair 
but with a sleek-looking head with wide, wide waves. 


B EAUTY drawsus with a single hair,” quoth the 


G INCE femininity in the active as well as the passive 
mood is definitely something to be reckoned with in 
this year 1931, coiffures have also taken on new c¢o- 
quetries to harmonize with madam’s costumes. Weep 
not! The coiffures of the eighteenth century, which 
took the form of bunches of fruit or vegetables pointed 
like pyramids, are not coming back. You will not be 
forced to sleep in a high-backed chair instead of going 
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to bed, as were these ladies of former days, in order not 
to disturb your headdress. While the general outline 
remains smooth and sleek, all sorts of little curls ob- 
trude themselves in the most unexpected places. 

Martin from Vienna, one of the leading coiffeurs in 
the United States, is sponsoring the long bob with slight 
variations. The hair is short at the sides and shoulder 
length in the back. It is waved vertically off the fore- 
head and back at the sides. The long hair in the back 
becomes a cluster of curls which are brought to one side, 
depending on which side the hair is parted, and ar- 
ranged deftly till they reach the crown of the head. 
This, of course, is only one style of headdress which 
may be affected if the hair is cut and waved as men- 
tioned above. The curls may be pinned closely at the 
nape of the neck or arranged all over the back of the 
head if you are in a capricious mood. These coiffures 
would be especially appropriate for semi-dress or eve- 
ning dress. For less formal occasions—active sports, 
spectator sports or business, the curls would be brushed 
out and drawn into a flat coil or narrow, horizontal rolls 
close at the back of the head, thus preserving the con- 
tour of the head. 


j= you are considering a new coiffure this Spring, re- 
member that the side part which slants a little 
looks best with irregular features; the center part or 
straight-back coiffure, with perhaps the ears showing, 
looks best with regular features and the oval type of 
face. If you have a round face, a flat arrangement 
would be the most becoming. Curls around the fore- 
head help to shorten a long face or a high forehead. 
For older women, or women with thin faces, simple 
coiffures arranged softly (Continued on page 125) 
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xo J pring ae this year? 


There needn’t be...as this free booklet explains 


A house that is already clean shouldn’t need Spring - 


cleaning, should it? After all, isn’t Spring cleaning 
merely doing now that which might well have been 
done sooner? Ideally we should keep every nook 
and corner of our houses clean throughout the year! 

Impossible, you say? Impossible to get all the 
cleaning done day by day as you go along? No, not 


impossible! In fact, it’s easier and more practical. 


Adopt this time-saving plan 


In our free booklet, A Cleaner House by 12 O'clock, 
we explain a simple easy way of doing this very 
thing . . . of definitely planning and scheduling 
your cleaning... of easily obtaining that indefin- 
able charm and beauty which real cleanliness adds 


to a home. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


In a helpful, understandable way this book tells 
you the two most important things to do to get 
housework done better, quicker, easier. One is 
the systematic use of time; the other is the efficient 


use of equipment, especially soap and water. 


Send for this FREE booklet 
Over 150,000 women have found this booklet 


helpful. First, because it tells exactly how to work 
out a time-saving plan. Secondly, because it gives 
many cleaning hints to make housework easier. 

Would you like to receive this valuable book 
...to be able to make Spring 
cleaning unnecessary? Then fill 
in the coupon below. No cost; 


no obligation. 


Y 
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CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. S?: TG 5-31 
k, N. Y. 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N 
Please send me free of all cost ‘A Cleaner House by 12 O’clock.” 
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The Whispering Chorus 


happen to be part of one of them. 

One may speak frankly nowadays. 
And it is a positive fact that the whis- 
pering chorus attributes to Hollywood 
picture stars more illegitimate chil- 
dren than history allots to the French 
kings. You would actually expect to 
see the place overrun with unlicensed 
offspring. Did you ever stop to think 
how difficult it would be for a movie 
star, living in a glass house, in the 
glare of a giant spotlight, watched day 
in and day out by the eagle-eyed rep- 
resentatives of great press organiza- 
tions, to go through the complicated 
business of unmarried motherhood 
without anyone knowing it? Yet, to 
listen to talk, you’d think it was as 
simple as picking a California orange. 


I HAVE made it my business to run 

down. two really dreadful gossip 
stories, started in Hollywood about 
people who were friends of mine. These 
tales had gained amazing credence and 
if you discussed them- you were con- 
fronted with alleged statements of al- 
leged eye-witnesses. I had a good 
many years of training as a reporter, 
and my city editor, Wesley M. Barr, 
taught me a thing or two about the 
difference between facts and fancies. 
Libel suits are not pretty. 

I ran these stories back, step by 
step, from one “Well, I was told,” to 
another, until I found the originators. 
The first one came from a girl who later 
spent some months in a state insane 
asylum, and the most vicious, filthy- 
minded male gossip who ever slaugh- 
tered a reputation to gain a few mo- 
ments under the spotlight himself. The 
other was born of pure malice and 
jealousy, and broke down completely 
under direct attack. 

Of course, the mere rumor of en- 
gagements does no real harm. But it’s 
very amusing. And it does spoil some 
nice easy-going friendships. No girl 
in Hollywood can be seen twice with 
the same man without everyone try- 
ing to pin an engagement on them. 

Hollywood is, in fact, a small town. 
Of itself, it is like every other small 
town. Everyone knows everyone else’s 
business and then some. But this whis- 
pering chorus spreads itself until it 
takes in the millions of people who fill 
movie theaters everywhere. 

Myself, I don’t think gossip ever 
hurts anyone. I mean professionally. 
The glamour and excitement connected 
with all these thines that are supposed 
to happen, thrill the average citizen 
just as fiction thrills him. But it does 
hurt personally sometimes. 


JAS FEW years ago a well-known pro- 
ducer died suddenly of a heart 
complaint from which he had lone 
suffered. He died in his own bed, with 
his devoted wife and family around 
him. His funeral was attended by 
most of the leading lights of the film 
industry. 

To this day the story that he was 
murdered goes the rounds of the voice 
of the whispering chorus. The utter 
absurdity of it doesn’t seem to impress 
any of the whisperers. The fact that 
nurses, doctors, undertakers, reporters, 
all had access to the body of this man 
—he was supposed to have been shot, 
by whom or for why isn’t stated—and 
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that the slightest whisper would have 
brought the coroner down instantly, is 
passed over. A telephone call to a news- 
paper—Jjust a bare suspicion of a neigh- 
bor—halted the funeral services of Ray 
Raymond, a relatively unimportant 
man—and put Paul Kelly and Dorothy 
Mackaye in the dock. 

That rumor was thrashed out by 
even the wisest of wise guys in the 
picture colony. And finally laughed 
out of court by a few old-time news- 
paper men, now descended to executive 
and directorial positions in pictures. 

The only real harm it did was to 
cause his widow many sleepless nights. 

Do you remember by any chance 
when the story of Gloria Swanson’s 
death swept around the globe four or 
five years ago? It went like wild fire. 
No argument could convince anyone. It 
was repeated everywhere. Gloria 
finally had to give an enormous party 
in New York, to which she invited 
writers and newspaper men from every 
paper and magazine in the country. 
Only then was the persistent story of 
her passing finally downed. 

There can be no question that this 
report was “greatly exaggerated,” as 
Mark Twain once remarked under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 


HE whole trouble often comes from 

the fact that there are so darned 
many good story tellers in Hollywood. 
Trained story tellers, inimitable wits, 
dramatic actors and actresses, who 
ean’t resist a good yarn. 

I’d love to have a dollar for every 
time I’ve heard this preface to a tale, 
“T don’t know whether this is true or 
not, but it makes a swell story,” and 
then will come forth something amus- 
ing as can be—to be repeated for the 
laugh, until the laugh is worn out and 
only the scandal remains. 

In a business where competition is 
as hot, where rewards are as great, 
as they are in the film industry, there 
is bound to be a great amount of envy 
and jealousy. The guy that doesn’t get 
the break, figures there must be some 
reason for the one who did. “He knows 
where the body’s buried all right,” 
says the young man who didn’t get the 
job anent the one who did. Soon he 
goes even further and mentions whose 
body and where it is buried. 

I admit that concerning some suc- 
cesses in pictures I sometimes incline 
te the above theory myself. But I 
usually find out that it is just luck. 

Yet I have heard definite attacks 
on many people by the whispering 
chorus through jealousy or envy. One 
young film executive is supposed, for 
instance, to hold his job because his 
wife is friendly with the Big Boss. 
Yet that same executive seems to be 
talented, capable, and to be quite com- 
petent to hold the job on his own. 

The most famous of the scandalous 
stories of recent years concerned a 
voune man alleged to have come be- 


In NEW MOVIE NEXT MONTH 


Another Striking Human Interest 
Story by Adela Rogers St. Johns 


tween a famous producer and his wife, 
one of the great stars. You couldn’t 
go anywhere in Hollywood or out with- 
out being asked if it was true that 
this young man had been most brutally 
assaulted by the husband. I was at 
a party one evening when the young 
gentleman took a select group of men 
into the host’s quarters and proved 
that nothing of the kind had happened. 
None of us, who knew any of the peo- 
ple concerned, had to have proof. We 
knew it couldn’t be true. The husband 
and wife in this case have always re-~ 
nained friends—and he is a gentleman 
and a man. 

When you hear the strains of the 
whispering chorus, remember this: 


)al OSetireon is a house of glass. 
It is the toughest place in all 
the world to get away with anything. 
There are more newspaper reporters, 
writers for scandal sheets, gossips and 
professional and amateur dirt-diggers 
to the square inch in this town, than 
anywhere else in the known world. 

Everything there is to know about 
Hollywood you know. Everything that 
is true, or half true—or even slightly 
tinged with the truth—is printed some- 
where. Not everything that is printed 
is true, but believe me, boys and girls, 
everything that is true gets printed. 

You know all about poor little Clara 
Bow and her love affairs. You’ve even 
read most of her love letters. 

You know all about Gary and Lupe. 

You know, or you can’t help but 
infer, that Doug and Mary had a little 
flurry or domestic trouble (it comes 
in most households around the tenth © 
anniversary) but that they’ve patched 
it all up. If anything else happens 
there, you'll know it. 

None of the sorrow and tragedy of 
Mabel Normand’s life was hidden from 


you. 

Alma Rubens’s ghastly slavery to 
drugs and her untimely death are all 
as well known to you as to anyone 
in Hollywood. 

The testimony of Daisy DeVoe, the 
prize traitor of the movie colony, that 
Clara Bow’s red hair isn’t quite so red 
without a dash of henna, is now a 
matter of court record. 


Aes GILBERT and Jim Tully got 
headlines for two punches in the 
Brown Derby. 

Just remember that any big story 
about anyone in the movies gets into 
print sooner or later. 

The whispering chorus is the news 
source of dozens of high-class and 
highly-paid news gatherers. Any of 
their whispers that are true come out 
either in head lines or in witty para- 
graphs in witty columns. Hollywood 
has few—very few—secrets. And such 
as they are, they’re such ordinary little 
personal tittle-tattle that is of interest 
only to those who know each other 
well. ; 

So the next time anybody tells you 
that Clara Bow is really Greta Garbo’s 
illevitimate daughter, or that Marie — 
Dressler is secretly married to Buddy 
Rogers, or that Rudolph Valentino is 
still alive and hiding in the South 
Seas, you tell them they’re crazy. 


Because I mean they really are! 
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ARRESTING 


about ten 
OTH PASTES 


FROM UNIVERSITY LABORATORY TESTS 


NORMAL TEETH, CLEANED BY Dr. West’s—pictures show 
same teeth stained both before and after brushing 


VERY dentifrice user has a 

right, we believe, to know 
exactly what the product will 
actually do for teeth. 


That is why we report the 
startling results of tests on 10 
typical tooth pastes, by a great 
University laboratory. 


Dr. WEstT’s and nine other tooth 
pastes were tested: 


SEVEN DO NOT CLEAN TEETH—and 


two of these scratch enamel 


TWO OTHERS CLEAN TEETH—4ut both 
of them scratch enamel 


ONLY ONE OF THE 10—Dr. West’s— 
CLEANS TEETH WITHOUT SCRATCH- 
ING ENAMEL! 


Needless to say the tests were accu- 
rate and impartial. Normal teeth 
were stained (to show invisible as 
well as visible dirt) both before and 
after brushing with each dentifrice 
tested. Next the effect on enamel 
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NO SCRATCHING BY 
DR. WEST’S—the micro- 
scopic lens can find no 
scratches after brushing with 


a 


Before After 


DENTIFRICE “X” FAILS TO CLEAN THEM—normal teeth 
stained both before and after brushing with another dentifrice 


After 


cleanse every tooth thoroughly. 
Every other good result you 


can safely expect from a denti- 
THIS TOOTH PASTE 
LEAVES SCRATCHED 
ENAMEL: Note scratches 
plainly visible in micro- 
photograph taken after 
brushing with Dentifrice“X” 


frice is provided by this modern 
tooth paste. It was perfected 
by the makers of famous Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brushes — the 
product of modern experience 
and knowledge in oral hygiene. 

You'll like it. Cooling and refresh- 
ing to the whole mouth. Millions 
have switched to Dr. West’s Tooth 
Paste—giving it the most sensational 
success in dentifrice history. 


Dr. WeEst’s 


was determined. Results were meas- 
ured and recorded by delicate instru- 
ments and powerful camera lenses. 


And now you know in advance, 
exactly what Dr. Wests Tooth 
Paste will do for your teeth. So... 
why guess? Today quit guess-work in caring 
for your teeth. Get Dr. West’s 
Tooth Paste at any good store. Your 
teeth are worth the best care you can 
give them: see how they improve when 
you give it to them! 


Two genile polishing actions 


This remarkable thoroughness comes 
from a combination of two gentle 
polishers with pure vegetable cleans- 
ers. As you see, these polishers can- 
not scratch enamel—yet they bright- 
en teeth to new beauty. And always 


WritE For FREE test: Western 
Co., Dept. 125, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


BIG 10c TUBE ON SALE AT MANY WOOLWORTH CO., 5c-10¢ STORES 


Do you use 
Dr. West's 
Toothbrush? 


CLEANS TEETH. 
"BETTER 
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was brought to Hollywood for addi- 
tional close-ups but he couldn’t stand 
its lurking dangers. He has now re- 
turned to the safety of the jungle. 


Monkey Tragedy in Sumatra 


FTER “Trader Horn,” Paramount’s 

jungle effort, “Rango” turned out to 
be pretty mild. Ernest Schoedsack, the 
ex-newsreel cameraman who helped 
make “Grass” in Persia and “Chang” 
in Siam, spent months in the Sumatra 
jungle filming this study of orang-utan 
life. Like Mr. Schoedsack’s other ef- 
forts, this pictures primitive life in 
combat with nature. My difficulty with 
“Rango” lay in working up any per- 
sonal interest in Tua, the elderly orang- 
utan, and in Rango, his son. The only 
other principals are an old native and 
his son, whose business seems to be 
killing tigers. The climax comes when 
dad (the native papa) is away at a 
business conference. A tiger sneaks up 
and the native boy sends his water 
buffalo after the big cat. Believe it 
or not, the buffalo wins with little 
effort. 

The best moments of “Rango” depict 
the jungle in noisy awakening at dawn 
after a nervous tropical night with 
scores of hungry prowlers searching 
the underbrush for tasty bits. 


Millie, the Redheaded 
Heartbreaker 


Y old friend, Don Clarke, wrote 

“Millie,’ so I am prejudiced in 
its favor right at the start. But Radio 
Pictures’ filming of this yarn of a rest- 
less and ruthless redhead is a box- 
office hit, anyway. Millie marries a 
wealthy chap, has a baby and then 
eatches her husband cheating. With 
that she starts out to wreak vengeance 
upon the whole male sex. “Treat ’em 
like tramps,” she declares, “they’re all 
alike.” Years later, her sixteen-year- 
old daughter is lured to a deserted 
house. Millie follows and shoots the 
villain dead. The male jury promptly 
acquits her. As you can see, the pic- 
ture is not for little Willie, unless he 
is a veteran tabloid reader. 

Helen Twelvetrees gives an oddly 
interesting quality to the réle of Millie. 
She is not a good actress yet, she al- 
ways seems about to burst into tears, 
end she never looks convincingly like 
the mother of a _ sixteen-year-old 
daughter. 


He Printed the News 


PEAKING of tabloids reminds me 

of “Scandal Sheet,” apparently 
George Bancroft’s final picture for 
Paramount. Bancroft plays a hard- 
boiled editor whose motto is “get the 
news” and whose creed is “print the 
news.” He says so himself but the edi- 
torial staff believes there is a limit 
somewhere. That is, until he discovers 
that his wife has been unfaithful with 
a banker. He prints the story and then 
shoots the banker, thereby getting still 
another beat. So he goes to jail for 
life—and there comes to edit the prison 
paper. 

This yarn, remotely suggested by the 
tragedy of a New York editor who com- 
mitted murder and later died in Sing 
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Sing, never gets very real, although 
Bancroft is effective, Clive Brook is 
excellent as the philandering banker 
and Kay Francis is attractive as the 
wife. 

Probably all this is because it is 
hard to make newspaper plays inter- 
esting, even to newspaper men. The 
spirit of adventure, of faithfulness to 
one’s paper, of camaraderie, is some- 
thing that newspaper men seem to be 
ashamed of—and other people can’t 
understand. 


Palm Beach Becomes Heaven 


HE New York reviewers sat pretty 

hard upon Paramount’s “Stolen 
Heaven,” but I do not agree with them. 
Based upon an original story by Dana 
Burnett, this is a moving little yarn 
of considerable daring, as pictures go. 
Two failures—one a boy who can’t get 
a job, the other a cabaret charmer 
tired of things—start out to spend a 
stolen $20,000. They plan one fling at 
the good things of life, then to kill 
themselves. In mellow and benevolent 
warmth at. Palm Beach they find that 
life is worth living—and they give 
themselves up in order that they may 
face the music and start all over. 

Here the screen dares to intimate 
that good may come of a honeymoon 
appropriated without the benefit of 
clergy and that stolen money may be 
spent enjoyably. The story is beau- 
tifully acted by Nancy Carroll and 
Phillips Holmes. Here are two great 
performances. 


By LYNDE DENIG 


The Bachelor Father— Metro -Gold- 
wyn:—Marion Davies carries most of 
this comedy on her graceful shoulders. 
It is light and frothy enough not to be- 
come burdensome. Taken from a gen- 
uinely popular stage play, the picture 
is effective, in part, mainly because of 
adroit acting that may bring laughter, 
though the situations are less than 
convincing. The Bachelor Father, 
finely portrayed by that fine old actor, 
C. Aubrey Smith, summons three of 
his unrecognized offspring to cheer his 
waning years. They meet for the first 
time on the father’s glorious English 
estate, from which the exuberance of 
youth has long since vanished. Tony 
Flagg (Miss Davies) turns out te be 
an impostor and is driven from her 
new-found home. But she comes back 
in time for a sentimental conclusion. 
Ralph Forbes makes a properly avristo- 
cratic lover. 


Dracula—Universal:—For those who 
prefer to enjoy their nightmares in the 
theater, rather than in bed, this pic- 
torial version of a play that set all 
New York to shuddering is a delec- 
table repast. Director Tod Browning 
has gone the limit in supplying a ghost- 
ly, or a ghastly environment for the 
playground of the male vampire and 
his victims. Naturally, the picture is 
unhealthy: it could not be otherwise 
with such a theme; but it is rather well 
done, if that is sufficient justification. 
Bela Lugosi is politely fiendish as the 
blood -loving Count Dracula. Helen 
Chandler displays the eerie quality 


requisite for the character of the un- 
fortunate girl, whereas David Manners 
does very well as the normal youth. 
See “Dracula,” if you must, but leave 
the children at home with Amos and 
Andy. ; 


Bright Lights —Warners :—Dorothy 
Mackaill knows how to wear a grass 
skirt and her dancing improves with 
each of her tropical pictures. Frank 
Fay looks and acts the part of a mu- 
sical comedy singer, which he is. Noah 
Beery presents a terrifying South Seas 
seducer. There you have the kindest 
comments that suggest themselves in 
connection with this melodramatic mu- 
sical comedy, unless you still respond 
to intricate dance numbers, emblazoned 
in the bright lights of Technicolor. 


Lonely Wives—Pathé:—A bedroom 
farce that obviously aims at being as 
suggestively naughty as the law allows 
and quite as obviously succeeds. The 
situations, embarrassing in themselves, 
are supplemented by double meaning 
dialogue that will make you laugh or 
squirm, perhaps both. Playing a dual 
role, Edward Everett Horton gives 
animation to a philandering husband 
and to a vaudeville impersonator who. 
takes the place of the husband for one 
eventful night. 


Finn and Hattie— Paramount :—Mitzi 
Green had better avoid personal ap- 
pearances. Somebody might forget 
that she is only acting and reach an 
irate hand across the footlights, intent 
upon strangling the most aggravating 
incarnation of impudence now before 
the public. In Jackie Searl she has 
found a male chip of the same block. 
As a matter of fact these two out- 
rageous children practically steal the 
picture from Leon Errol and Zazu 
Pitts, whose adult humor is less effec- 
tive than might be expected. The story 
is an episodic affair, following the ex- 
periences of a newly rich family on a 
trip to Paris. 


Going Wild—First National :—Joe BH. 
Brown, First National’s broad-mouthed 
comedian, succeeds in being amusing 
through the greater part of this some- 
what conventional picture. It recalls 
“Top Speed,” Brown’s recent comedy; 
save that this time the thrills are 
staged in the air with the hero im- 
personating a renowned aviator per- 
forming hazardous stunts. 


Aloha—Tiffany:—‘Tlanu no marry 
native boy. Jlanu love white man.” 
Well, you know the ways of these half- 
caste South Sea maids with their grass 
skirts and their undraped frankness. 
Ilanu, “she have her way,” but unfor- 
tunately her way leads to the crater 
of a volcano, for white men, or, more 
particularly, white women, no like the 
beautiful half-caste. Aloha, as a grass- 
skirt picture, runs true to form, with 
Ben Lyon and Raquel Torres doing 
their darnedest to make the leading 
characters believable and sympathetic. 


The Single Sin —Tiffany:—Melo- 
drama, acted with intensity, as it 
should be. Once again we learn that 
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Gone are the Shackles 
of Fear, Discomfort, 
and Uncertainty! 


outer side has been specially treated to make tt 
moisture-proof and impenetrable. 


This innovation makes Veldown 5 or more 
times more absorbent than other sanitary 
methods. And it gives CoMPLETE SAFETY 
and protection Hours Loncer than other 
ways. Hence a danger that every woman 
carries in her mind is absolutely eliminated. 
And no other protective garments are nec- 
essary. 


HE shackle of womanhood is broken. 
The shackle that has held them for ages, 
in fear, discomfort, uncertainty! 
Today all women can know at all times the 
poise and the peace of mind that come from 


erfect protection. 
P y It is specially treated with a deodorant 


—and thus ends even slightest danger of 
embarrassment. Discards, of course, easily 
as tissue. 


Active, athletic women, too, can be free 
today to pursue their sports at any time. 
Free, to wear filmy frocks on any occasion. 


For there is now an utterly new and totally 
different hygiene for women. 


Accept Trial 


Not merely another sanitary pad, but an 
ammaculate and complete protection! A san- 
itary napkin that is New in design; New in 
material; New and remarkable in the results 
it gives. 

It is so unique that we want to send you a 
sample free of charge (in plain wrapping, of 
course). So you can examine it fully. Judze 
for yourself its two distinct advantages that 
have never before been offered to women. 


Ends All Chafing — 
All Irritations! 


Made under rigid U. S. Patents, it is pure 
Rayon cellulose filled. And you will find it 
as gentle as fluffed silk. b 


Go today to any drug or department store. 
Obtain a box of Veldown. You will find that 
it is a Vast and Great Improvement on any 
other pad you have ever worn. 


Of, if you prefer to investigate before buy- 
ing, send the coupon for a trial pad free. 
For the sake of your own comfort and safety, 
don’t delay to learn the unique advantages 
of this remarkable new invention. 


VELDOWN Company, INc., 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. One of the Divisions 
of the International Paper & Power Company. 


Miss Lucy T. CosteEtto, R. N. 
Veldown Company, Inc., 


This softness comes because of its totally 


220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
new construction—as well as its rayon cellu- Please mail me, in plain wrapper, free of 
lose filler—as you will note the moment you charge, a sample of Veldown for my in- 
see it and compare it with any other pad. spection. 


You see at once why it is preferable. For it FOR EVERY WOMAN 
is not made from mere layers of crepe paper IN tigate Santos oR RAE ee e 


as in old-type sanitary methods. 
Once the discriminating woman tries one, Street Addr €SS anna 
she never goes back to old ways. Its name 


is Veldown. Most stores can now supply you. Cilmi eke Ss a 


Effective Hours Longer 


It also has another important feature. It 7s 
absolutely protectiwe for the reason that the 


| Hereby Bequeath 


his death it passes unconditionally to 
her. “She knows my wishes, and 
surely the mother of my children will 
see that their best interests are served. 
It is only because of her and them 
that I care about accumulating money.” 
His money is invested in various enter- 
prises and her name appears with his 
on all papers as partner and his shares 
would pass directly to her if he should 
die. 


OHN GILBERT has willed the bulk 

of his estate to his little daughter 
Leatrice Joy II and pays into a trust 
fund for her as well. 

Douglas Fairbanks is most reticent 
about his wili; he is among those who 
are superstitious on the subject of wills 
and discussing them. Unless his will is 
one of the big surprises of Hollywood, 
it leaves the bulk of his estate to his 
son and heir Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
as Mary Pickford is wealthy in her own 
name. Young Doug has made good, 
so very much so, and managed his own 
financial affairs so well that there 
should be no fear that he will be spoiled 
with inherited riches. Fairbanks, 
Senior, admits that he has followed 
the lead of Mary, his wife, in willing 
money to the Motion Picture Relief 
Fund. The diligent Mary has waged a 
campaign with personal  entreaty 
among the wealthy of Hollywood, to 
remember this fund in their wills in 
order that it may become a self-sustain- 
ing endowed fund and not dependent 
on casual gifts. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge 
have made the three sons of their sister 
Natalie, and Buster Keaton, their 
principal heirs. As the father of these 
three lively varnish removers is not a 
poor man himself, these children can 
look forward to being very wealthy 
young men some day. Norma is pos- 
sessed of the most valuable jewels in 
all Hollywood, and-the jewelry, which 
she rarely wears, but leaves in a bank 
vault, will be part of the property of 
the young Keatons. It will be a lucky 
girl indeed that marries the masculine 
owner of the sets of gems Norma will 
leave behind. She has three sets, con- 
sisting of bracelets, tiara, ring, neck- 
Jace, and pin, in diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds, as well as many miscellane- 
ous and very valuable single pieces. 
Constance too has many gems. 

Carl Laemmle, another man super- 
stitious about discussing his will, is one 
of the wealthiest single figures in 
Hollywood. He has matured plans for 
a Laemmle dynasty for some years; at 
present his son Junior, in spite of his 
youth, has taken over many of the reins 
at the Universal studio. The family 
home has been established for some 
years, as Laemmle bought the large 
and beautiful estate of Tom Ince, ad- 
joining Harold Lloyd’s estate, in Bene- 
dict Canyon. It is understood that 
when the day comes that the Laemmle 
will is read, after bequests to the vari- 
ous relatives, and to the daughter, Mrs. 
Stanley Bergerman, and her baby 
daughter, the first grandchild, that 
Junior will take over the bulk of the 
fortune and the responsibilities of the 
studio and will maintain the family 
home. Years of thought have gone into 
training Junior for this destiny. 
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Irene Rich, instead of retiring from 
her picture career after her marriage 


'to a Pasadena millionaire, continued 


her career that she might provide from 
her own earnings three trust funds of 
$100,000 each for her mother and two 
daughters, which will pass to them at 
ker death. 


bees TAYLOR has provided in 
her will for trust funds for her 
mother, her sister and her niece. The 
incomes from these funds go to the 
beneficiaries during their lives, and the 
principals of these funds will go to the 
niece, Frances Carter, at their deaths, 
provided that she is twenty-one. If 
not, the trusts will be held for her until 
she reaches her majority. All the es- 
tate goes to the niece, as Estelle’s 
husband, Jack Dempsey, is wealthy. 
She has provided in her will that he 
may select any piece of her jewelry, 
which is quite extensive and contains 
some exquisite pieces, for a memento. 
The rest of the jewelry then goes to 
the niece. This collection includes, 
among other things, a long string of 
large real pearls, several diamond 
rings, diamond and emerald bracelets, 
and some exquisite rubies. 

William S. Hart has provided for his 
boy in a trust fund that stands in his 
will, the income of which is being used 
for the care and education of the boy 
today. When he, William S. Hart, Jr., 
becomes twenty-one, the interest of the 
$100,000 trust becomes payable to him 
instead of to his mother. At twenty- 
five, the boy receives the principal. 

Other bequests in the will are inter- 
esting because they savor of the Old 
West. Hart has been a most diligent 
collector of fine Indian rugs and his 
beadwork collection of work by the 
plains Indians is the finest in the world. 
The beads are sewn with buffalo sinew. 
Ceremonial costumes, all beautifully 
designed and worked, are included in 
the beadwork. collection. 

Guns that belonged to Billy the Kid 
and Wild Bill Hickok, Kit Carson’s 
gun and hatchet, the gun of Al Jenn- 
ings in his bandit days, of George Pike, 
famous Wyoming bad man, and the 
gun of the last bandit hanged in Dodge 
City, together with several rare makes 
of guns used in the Old West, make up 
a thrilling bit of history in his collect- 
ing. Twenty buffalo coats used at Fort 
Lincoln, the fort from which Custer’s 
men marched to the massacre, over 
sixty years old, were bought by Hart 
when the. old fort was abandoned by 
the government. Soldiers of the early 
days used them in severe weather. 

Documents, including a personal let- 
ter from Bob Ingersoll, another from 
President Roosevelt, both fan letters, a 
first printed account of the Custer mas- 
sacre, and many other things will go 
with all Bill’s Western treasures to the 
Smithsonian. A large library of unique 
volumes on Western history, also goes 
to the Smithsonian. 


\ X 7 HILE the wills of the present are 

most difficult to pry into, due to 
the reasons mentioned, wills already 
probated left by the stars of years gone 
by, are very absorbing, as with them, 
one can trace the interesting and some- 
times totally unexpected results that 


ensued. Perhaps the most elaborately 
worked out will so far probated in 
Hollywood is that of the late Thomas 
Ince, who died, as all the world knows, 
so unexpectedly in the midst of a most 
successful career as a producer. Ince 
loved life and lived luxuriously estab- 
lishing the largest and most beautiful 
private estate in Hollywood. It is only 
rivalled at the present time by the ad- 
joining one of Harold Lloyd. Unfor- 
tunately for Ince’s plans, it was not 
kept in the family. On Ince’s death it 
was sold to Carl Laemmle; it is said to 
be the most beautiful and perfectly 
worked out Spanish house in Cali- 
fernia. 

The estate of Ince was considerable, 
estimates at his death varying from 
one to four millions of dollars. Mrs. 
Ince was named as executor with her 
attorney to control the estate for five 
years. They were directed in the will 
to lease the Ince studio “in such a way 
as to be profitable—and the good will 
built up by the Ince corporation shall 
be kept before the public.” This desire 
to cling to life through his works is 
typical of the vital life-loving nature 
of the man. For the remainder of the 


_year in which Ince died, his wife con- 


tinued to carry out his projects at the 
studio and to complete contracts. At 
present the studio, after first being in 
the hands of Cecil De Mille, is the home 
of the Pathe company in California. 

Ince forbade that the executors 
should invest any money in picture pro- 
ductions or anything “except invest- 
ments allowed by law to savings 
banks.” The second five years follow- 
ing his death, the income from the es- 
tate was to be paid to his widow 
monthly, unless the income from any 
quarter of a year exceeded $10,000 in 
which case the surplus was to be added 
to the principal of the estate and re- 
invested. The estate was then to be 
held in trust, one fourth of the income 
to be paid to Mrs. Ince and three- 
fourths paid for the use of the children. 
The principal of the estate was to be 
disposed of as follows: at twenty-five, 
each child is to be paid the sum of 
$10,000 provided he is engaged in a 
business or profession, and provided the 
mother agrees in writing. At thirty 
one half the balance of each child’s 
share of the remaining estate “pro- 
vided he has been engaged in business 
or a profession, and is industrious and 
sober,” and his mother agrees in writ- 
ing, will be paid. At forty, the re- 
maining balance due shall be paid, 
under similar terms. If at any pay- 
ment period, Mrs. Ince does not agree, 
the payment of the money is deferred 
until Mrs. Ince agrees to the payment 
in writing. 

This appeals to one who knew Ince 
personally, as his guard for his chil- 
dren against his own love of life’s good 
things which he feared might be dis- 
astrous if the children were left the 
money under no restraint. Life schooled 
him with poverty in his early days, but 
he preferred to set up his own safe- 
guards for his children. The confi- 
dence he expressed in his wife’s judg- 
ment has been justified, for Mrs. Ince 
has invested the money well, and in- 
creased the estate considerably. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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WINNERS 


of “YOU and YOUR HOME CONTEST” 


1st PRIZE $100.00 5 


Mrs. Ruth Averda Smith ma i Spano 
PUnon Sh e unusua night picture 
shown above wins first prize. 
Camden, Me. Oval, Mrs. Smith. Inset, Mrs. 


Smith in her attractive kitchen. 


HE three winning pictures shown here have been 
selected by the Judges of the Contest, from a most 
interesting array of pictures typifying representative 
American homes in all sections of the United States. 
In justice to the splendid amateur photographic efforts 
displayed in the remaining group of pictures received 
os — from the contest, TOWER MAGAZINES will devote a 
9nd PRIZE $50.00 108 Paley "Ave'Noth © page in its June issue to the pictures that are awarded 
a ft pre a prize of $5.00 each by the Judges. 


Winners of $5.00 PRIZES 


Miss Dorothy Faller Mrs. Grace Evelyn Huston Mrs. Ruth Browning Sunderland 
301 Lexington Ave. 1103 Lincoln Ave. 401 Montgomery St. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa. San Jose, Calif. Fall River, Mass. 


Mr. Charles Muller Sr Beicked 
1827 W. Plymouth St., West Oak Lane Eouise rene eS ar 
Philadelphia, Pa. aribou, Me. 


=e ME TOWER MAGAZINES, Inc. 
3rd PRIZE $25.00 “S5civenSe” 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
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Color Magic for 
your Lips! 


How innocent Tangee looks in its modest 
gun-metal case! But touch it to your lips, 
you Blonde one of great fame ... you 
Beauty of the titian hair ... you sparkling- 
eyed Brunette! 


For this is the magic of Tangee .. . it 
changes when applied to your lips and 
blends perfectly with your own natural 
coloring, no matter what your complexion. 
Tangee never gives an artificial, greasy, 
make-up look. It never rubs off. And 
Tangee has a solidified cream: base, one 
that actually soothes, heals and protects. 


TANGEE, the world’s most famous Lipstick, 
$1. Non-Greasy! Natural! Permanent! 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade of Tangee Lipstick for professional 
and evening use. 


Same Tangee Color Principle 


Containing miniature Lipstick, two Rouges,! 
Powder, two Creams and''The Art of Make-up." 


Tue Georce W. Lurt Co., Dept. T.G. 1 


417 Fifth Avenue New York 


Name 


Address = 
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In the case of Mrs. Ince’s marrying 
again, before Ince was dead for seven 
years, the will provides that she shall 
not receive» her share of the principal, 
but only the income till her death, 
after which the estate is to be the bene- 
ficiary, and the sum divided amongst 
the children equally. This was prob- 
ably meant as a “keep off” for fortune 
hunters. However, Mrs. Ince married 
within a year of the seven year limit, 
but as it was claimed that one half of 
the estate was hers under the Cali- 
fornia community property law, her 
share became one half, instead of one 
quarter of the interest as the will 
awarded it. Mrs. Ince married Holmes 
Herbert. 


(CGBARITIBS were provided for in the 
Ince will in the event of the trust 
being in existence at the time of the 
children’s deaths. If the trust fund 
for Mrs. Ince exists at her death, and 
the children are dead, the money shall 
be divided one fourth to the Actors’ 
Fund of America; one fourth to the 
Orthopedic Hospital, and the remainder 
to a fund for establishing the Tom Ince 
Foundation for the Benefit of the In- 
valid Poor, to establish a farm or sea- 
side resort for the convalescence of 
those who have received treatment of 
various charitable hospitals. 

Provision was also made in the case 
of other children being born of the 
marriage; if the wife dies, the money 
goes to the children; if the children die, 
the money goes to the wife. The in- 
come and principal of the estate are 
also.to be not subject to attachment, 
garnishment, sale, pledge or mortgage. 
The father-in-law of Ince was to be 
guardian in case of the death of the 
wife; the mother-in-law, if the father- 
in-law dies, and the children are still 
minors. 

The will of Tom Ince was made Oc- 
tober 3, 1921 and probated January 15, 
1924; his death occurred December 19, 
1924. At the time of his death, the 
children were William, 15, Tom, 11, and 
Dick, 9. Ince himself was forty-three. 
The widow and the children were about 
as thoroughly protected as is possible; 
and, even at that, Ince overlooked the 
provisions of the California law that 
allows the wife a half of her husband’s 
property, if it has been accumulated 
since their marriage; this is the famous 
community property law. 


(CEs most famous of all Hollywood 
wills is that of Rudolph Valentino; 
an impulsive document, it displayed 
absolute trust in his friend and man- 
ager, George Ullman, devotion to his 
sister and brother who were his legal 
heirs, and loyalty and gratitude to his 
wife’s aunt, Mrs. Teresa Werner, who 
was named as the third beneficiary in 
the estate with his brother and sister. 
Because this will has been the subject 
of so much litigation, it is worth in- 
cluding almost in its entirety. 

After a preamble, the will reads: “I 
hereby nominate and appoint S. George 
Ullman the executor without bonds— 
in the settlement of my said estate.” 
The will turns over the property to 
Ullman for disposition as outlined in 
the document, and again provides 
for Ullman to “finally distribute the 
said trust estate according to my wish 


end will as I have this day instructed 
im.” 

The three, the sister, Maria Strada, 
the brother, Alberto Guglielmi and the 
aunt, Teresa Werner, no blood kin to 
him, were to receive equal shares from 
the estate. Ullman was to hold the 
estate in trust for the heirs. The 
reason that the will was drawn up 
in such a vague and hasty manner, is 
that it was done shortly after his wife 
Natacha Rambova divorced him, to 
supersede a will in which he left every- 
thing to her. 

Another clause in the will was to the 
effect that if any of the beneficiaries 
contested the will, he or she should 
receive nothing. Another clause pro- 
vided that anyone who could prove to 
be an heir at law should be rewarded 
with $1 as his share of the estate. His 
former wife, Natacha Rambova, was 
left with one dollar; his first wife, Jean 
Acker, received not even a mention. 
Pola Negri, who claimed frequently to 
be his fiancée, was not mentioned. The 
will was made in September, 1925; 
Valentino died in August 1926, and the 
will was probated in September, 1926. 

Immediately Alberto refused to rec- 
ognize the will unless the share of Mrs. 
Werner be invalidated, and he recog- 
nized as _ co-executor with Ullman. 
Alberto followed legal advice which de- 
clared the will a vague instrument, and 
illegal because of the outside instruc- 
tions referred to twice. 

The legacy left to Mrs. Teresa 
Werner, the aunt of Valentino’s ex- 
wife, Natacha, was left her out of af- 
fection; she had lived with Valentino 
and Natacha, and when they separated, 
she stayed on with him, taking charge 
of his household for a time. After the 
objections of Alberto, she*came from 
France where she was living and an- 
nounced her intention of protecting her 
claim. 

Another feature of the will pro- 
nounced illegal by legal talent is the 
provision that Ullman should hold the 
estate in trust, pay the bills, and give 
the net income to the heirs with no in- 
structions in the will as to the final dis- 
position of the estate. No trust is legal 
that runs for longer than the life of 
a beneficiary plus twenty-one years, 
and the phrasing of the will allows such 
an interpretation to be made. 

Alberto and Maria Strada insisted on 
Ullman’s furnishing a bond for 
$100,000, in spite of the provisions of 
the will, which was finally done. 


[RCM NCS appeared in the bills 
submitted against the estate. 
Ghosts of romance; the estate was 
charged with all the bills for the ill- 
fated film, “What Price Beauty,” made 
by Natacha Rambova, which was an 
elaborate artistic flop to the tune of 
$48,500.00. This was made when the 
romance of Natacha and Rudy was be- 
ginning to fade, due to the objections 
of his backers that the spotlessly white 
gloved and be-turbaned wife interfered 
too much with her husband’s work; 
“What Price Beauty” took her mind 
off Rudy for a bit and kept her happy. 
It was previous to this time that she 
and Rudy had been absorbed in the 
plans for “The Hooded Falcon,” a 
medieval story, for the costumes of 
which they had bought fabrics all over 


Europe, and for which Gilbert Adrian 
designed exotic costumes; some of these 
unbelievably expensive costumes and 
fabrics were part of the estate sold at 
auction by Ullman following Valen- 
tino’s death. 

Another ghost of dead love that 
walked during the settling of the es- 
tate was the claim presented by Pola 
Negri for $15,000 for moneys loaned on 
a note by her to Valentino. She got it, 
with interest for one year at seven per 
cent, just like the butcher the baker 
and the candlestick maker. 

Still further was the stripping of 
sentiment to proceed in the working 
out of the unlucky will of Valentino. 
In August 1928, Alberto and Maria 
filed suit against Ullman, petitioning 
for his removal as executor, and men- 
tioning over sixty exceptions that they 
took to his conducting of the trust. 
They complained that Ullman had so 
mismanaged the estate that it had 
shrunk from over a million dollars to 
something approximating $350,000, and 
that the estate was so impoverished 
that it was unable to meet tax liens. 
They charged that loans had been made 
to different individuals without se- 
curity, one of which was $50,000 and 
the other $40,000; the list included, as 
we have said, over sixty such exceptions 
that they took to Ullman’s manage- 
ment of affairs. 


@*s July 9, 1930, the Bank of Italy 
(California), petitioned for letters 
of administration to give it jurisdiction 
over the estate, following the resigna- 
tion of S. George Ullman, who resigned 
“that discord might not cloud the mem- 
ory of my dear friend.” Maria and 
Alberto through their attorney claimed 
“mismanagement, misappropriation and 
fraud.” The fraud referred to accusa- 
tions that Ullman tried to escape lia- 
bility of his bond as executor. Where 
Ullman is quoted at the death of Val- 
entino as saying that the estate would 
value around $500,000 at least, he de- 
clared at this later date that Valentino 
was $160,000 in debt at his death. 

“The Son of the Sheik” and “The 
Eagle” netted the estate $500,000 after 
Valentino’s death, according to Ullman. 
He further claims that he had “$16,000 
worth of hardware [this refers to the 
collection of armor, horse trappings, 
arms, bronzes, and such things collected 
abroad by Valentino, which he (UII- 
man) | advertised and fixed up legends 
for at a cost of $35,000 and sold for 
$97,000.” 

One might go on and on with this 
controversy which is not settled yet and 
may not be for some time. The will, 
made in love and affection, has left dis- 
cord, and those whom Valentino loved 
most dearly are at odds with each other 
due to the hastily made will. 

The will of Mabel Normand, made 
on February 26, 1927, and probated 
March 30, 1930, is short and sweet and 
to the point, a two hundred word will. 
Mabel left her estate entirely to her 
mother, Mary Drury Normand. A 
clause in the will explains that nothing 
is left to her husband Lew Cody be- 
cause he has means of his own and is 
able to support himself. A trust fund 
of $50,000; jewels to the amount of 
$35,000; her home and its furnishings, 
stocks, bonds, and several bank ac- 
counts brought the estate up to $94,000. 


ARLE WILLIAMS, film idol, like 

Wallace Reid and Barbara La 

Marr, died intestate. His wife was 
(Continued on page 98) 
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DANDRUFE 


OONER or later, everyone experiences the annoyance and humil- 

iation of a case of loose dandruff. Contact with others, promis- 

cuous use of towels, combs and brushes, the trying-on of hats, 
spread this common ailment. 


When this dandruff appears don’t let it become serious. At the 
first sign of it, use full strength Listerine. It has remedied this con- 
dition for thousands. 


The treatment consists of dousing Listerine, full strength, on the 
scalp and massaging vigorously, fepeating the treatment frequently 
for several days. This is important. 


From the outset you will be conscious of a marvelously cool, 
clean and healthy sensation of the scalp, and within a few days, you 
will note that dandruff is disappearing. 


‘Loose dandruff is thought by many to be a germ condition, and 
noted dermatologists declare that the successful method of combat- 
ing it is by frequent massage and applications of antiseptic. 


Full strength Listerine, as you know, is not only a safe antiseptic 
with a tendency to soothe and heal tissue, but also possesses great 
germicidal power. It kills germs in the fastest time science has been 
able to measure accurately. 

If you have any evidence of loose dandruff or an irritated scalp, 


begin the Listerine treatment at once. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


How to get rid of loose 


the safe antiseptic 
soothes the scalp 
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The Pirtect (ine 


for washing woolens — 


IVORY SNOW 
and lubowarm walor 


Ivory Snow—tiny fairy-thin pearls of pure Ivory Soap—gives 
extra protection to all fine fabrics. Every tiny pearl is so very 
thin that it turns into gentle Ivory suds the moment water touches 
it. Even lukewarm water! 

No waiting for hot water. No fussing with suds. No cooling to 
the safe faintly warm temperature. Now you start with lukewarm 
water, add Ivory Snow, and you'll have foamy suds in a single 
swish. No unmelted soap left to cling to woolens and silks. 

So quick! So handy! So very, very gentle! A big box for 15¢. 


© 1931, P. & G. Co. 


Silk 
and woolen 


manufacturers agree 


“A perfect soap for silks,” say Mal- 
linson, Cheney Brothers and Truhu. 
“The ideal soap for woolens,’’ say the 
weavers of the fine Biltmore Hand- 
woven Homespuns, the makers of the 
downy Mariposa blankets and the 
Botany Worsted Mills, leading woolen 
manufacturers. 
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made administratrix of the estate, 
amounting to $300,000, under a $200,- 
000 bond. The labyrinth of trouble 
into which the unfortunate widow, in- 
experienced in financial affairs, was led, 
is sufficient reason to spur any man 
into making a will to provide against 
such contingencies. The whole sad 
story came to light when Mrs. Williams 
was brought into court by claims of 
creditors two years after the death of 
her husband. 

Sam Warner, husband of Lina Bas- 
quette, and one of the Warner Brothers, 
left a will that has been the cause of 
much bitterness and tragedy. Sam 
Warner died in 1927, leaving in his will 
two trust funds, one of $100,000 to his 
baby daughter Lita, and another like 
sum to his wife, Lina Basquette, then 
under age. The residue of his estate 
was then divided amongst his three 
brothers. 

Lina Basquette, according to the 
terms of the will, was never to receive 
the principal of her trust fund, only 
the income; and in case of marriage she 
was to lose this. She married Peveryl 
Marley, a cameraman, two years after 
Sam Warner’s death, and lost her trust 
fund. .Recently she lost her second 
husband, he suing her for divorce and 
mentioning cruelty. 

Because of her feeling that Baby 
Lita was receiving only a share of the 
Warner millions that should be hers 
by birth, Lina Basquette listened to ‘ar- 
rangements to make Harry Warner and 
his wife the legal guardians of the 
child, when they offered to settle a 
$300,000 trust fund on the baby, the 
principal to be the baby’s at her ma- 
jority. 


‘THE will of Theodore Roberts is 
Hollywood’s most famous “spite 
will”; a man-of great emotional ca 
pacity, sensitive in the extreme, and 
ill for some years before his death, he 
expressed much bitterness against his 
family and did it in such a scathing 
manner that it took those of his own 
flesh and blood to stand up under the 
accusations in it. In one part of the 
will, he says, “I hold that human quali- 
ties are most justly gauged by the 
manner in which rebuke or remon- 
strance is received.” By this test, 
Roberts’ kin came through with flying 
colors, for a niece wrote to a friend, 
following the death and publication of 
the will, “What he did was perfectly 
all right but it grieves us deeply that 
he did it in a way to cause any dim- 
ming of the beautiful reputation he 
bore of being a well loved and lovable 


The Greatest Writers Tell You 
About the Interesting Events of 
Hollywood in 


NEW MOVIE 
Every Month 


cans: 


man. I thought it might be a comfort 
to you and to those that loved him to 
know these facts (this refers to her 
refutation of many charges made in 
the will of heartlessness, etc., on the 
part of relatives) that you may know 
his words were the creation of a phan- 
tom that grew out of his long physical 
suffering. We don’t want his memory 
shadowed by a foible of his old age; he 
WAS a grand oid man; people were 
right in loving him; nothing should be 
allowed to dim the brightness of his 
wonderful charm and the warmth and 
benevolence of his personality.” 

The text of the will is in part as fol- 
lows: “I hereby state that a posthu- 
mous statement has one advantage in 
that it leaves no chance for a contra- 
vening reply or argument. I know 
that argument and the tendency there- 
to has been the curse of my family for 
three generations that my experience 
covers. In speaking back from the 
farther shore I wish that my words 
would convey to those of my blood a 
warning and an example. In my ex- 
perience I remember neither affection 
nor sympathy for any member of my 
family until such accomplishment had 
been achieved by me that affection be- 
came a part of pride in relationship. 

“During the darkest hours of my life, 
no word of sympathy or offer of help 
from any member of my family came 
to me, and I hungered for it as the 
wanderer in the desert thirsts for 
water. The pride that kept me silent 
as a neglected unwanted child stayed 
with me through life, through many 
vicissitudes, and kept me silent even 
while in a prison cell. Now that I am 
beyond the influence of all earthly 
things, I want these words said. If 
they leave an unpleasant atmosphere 
over my memory, so be it. I hold that 
human quality is most justly gauged 
by the manner in which rebuke or re- 
monstrance is received. It is easy to be 
complacent under praise. Only one 
member of my family shares a kindred 
isolation from the family that I have 
always known, and that is my nephew 
Edward Roberts Higgins. If he sur- 
vives me, I want him to know that I 
have suffered like him that exile from 
home and that disinheritance that has 
been the portion of both of us when 
those nearest to us passed out of this 
life. I want him to know and feel that 
sympathy filled my heart when he 
spoke with bitterness of the fact that 
nothing that his mother left, either 
jewels or mementoes, was allowed to 
reach him. I want to tell him that I 
have likewise been disinherited and 
that neither jewels nor mementoes from 
my mother’s or my father’s death ever 
reached me.” 

To this nephew Roberts willed every- 
thing. His first wife, Lucy Roberts, 
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from whom he had been divorced for 
some years, filed suit April 38, 1929, 
against the estate for support money 
at $100 a month, which had been 
awarded to her at the time of the di- 
vorce. She was not mentioned in the 
will, and it is a fine point in law 
whether an estate can be made liable 
for alimony money. The suit was 
quashed. The second wife, Florence 
Smyth Roberts, was already dead, and 
Roberts in his will provided that he 
be buried “at the side of my well be- 
loved wife.” 


ALLACE REID died, as did 

Earle Williams, intestate. No one 
expected at the beginning of his illness 
that it would end fatally. Of all the 
sums that Reid must have made, for 
himself and for the picture company 
for which he worked, nothing was left 
his widow and two children but an es- 
tate of $58,500, composed of a home 
with two mortgages, valued at $40,000, 
and his furniture and automobiles, 
valued at $18,500. His widow, Dorothy 
Davenport, an astute business woman 
and a great artist, has made the family 
fortunes fare well, by her producing of 
independent pictures since his death. 
The two children are being well raised; 
one legacy their father left them is 
that of honor and courage, even unto 
death. 

The wife carried out his wishes in 
devoting much money earned from pic- 
tures she made on the dope evil, to 
helping in the cause of saving addicts, 
and to educating those that might fall 
into its snares unknowingly, as did 
Wallie Reid. A man who, at his death, 
knew that life might be his if he 
would return to the habit which he was 
fighting, and deliberately chose a clean 
death rather than a return to slavery, 
has left perhaps the greatest legacy of 
all, the example of real courage. 

Barbara LaMarr, who died January 
30, 1926, left no- will. Poor pitiful 
Barbara, enmeshed in debt and strug- 
gling with her marriages, her tangled 
business affairs and her health, left 
little to be disposed of. Her father, 
William W. Watson, and her mother, 
her brother, and her adopted son Ivan, 
aged three, were the heirs. The estate 
consisted of her home in Whitley 
Heights, not far from the old Valentino 
home; a few personal effects and fur- 
niture. Her baby was adopted by Zasu 
Pitts and Tom Gallery. So much 
genius, beauty and love of life, poured 
out for nothing, and leaving nothing 
but the memory of beauty and ardent 
passion to roll on down the years. 


jv) See SILLS, in his will probated 
September 30, 1930, left an estate 
of $250,000 for his wife and baby son 
Kenyon, from which Mrs. Doris Kenyon 
Sills is to receive $1500 a month for 
the first three months, and thereafter, 
$1000 a month. A trust fund, made at 
the time of his divorce from his first 
wife, provides for Gladys Sills his ex- 
wife, and their daughter. 

Lon Chaney, recently deceased, left 
a will in which he made his wife, Hazel 
G. Chaney, “my beloved wife,” his ex- 
ecutrix and heir; his first wife, “Cleva 
Creighton Bush from whom I am di- 
vorced and to whom I am under no ob- 
ligation” received no legacy. His son, 
he mentions, had been previously pro- 
vided for. His brothers, George and 
John, and his sister Carrie, he had also 
provided for by his life insurance. John 
Jeske, his chauffeur and valet, “faith- 
ful friend and at all times a loyal and 
faithful servant” was left $5,000. 


IT'S THAT 
SMILE 


Gerri HOW she won ut 
WITH DOUBLE MINT 


Every normal girl seeks the perfect mate 
and, for his sake, desires mouth and lips 
of beauty. She knows that muscles of the 
face, same as of the body, grow flabby 
and unattractive if not exercised. She 
knows Nature’s facial exercise is chew- 
ing and since food is too soft she has 
taken to chewing more DOUBLE MINT. 
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ASK FOR 
MODESS INDIVIDUALS 
AT 5 AND 10¢ STORES 


lf you use Modess regularly, you 
know that it is supremely com- 
fortable in every way — protective 
—deodorant—easily disposable— 
and that it can be worn inconspic- 
uously under any type of ensemble. 

Women who have used Modess 
say they would never return to any 
other form of sanitary protection. 
If you have not used Modess—try 
a few of these individual packages. 
You, too, will find that it is most 
satisfactory. 

Buy as many Modess individuals 
as you need to tide you over in 
emergencies. We'd 1ike to suggest 
also that these single Modess 
packages are perfect for packing in 
the week-end bag. And that they 
ate the ideal thing to offer your 
guests when necessary. 

The Modess packed in boxes of 
twelve and the Modess in individ- 
ual packages are the same. 
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I'll see you later concerning this out- 
burst.” 

“Don’t disappoint me, dearie,” 
shrilled Miss McCue just before she 
vanished. “Comé around the Fourth of 
July and I'll use you for punk.” 


Roe askew on her reddish curls, 
chubby knees functioning smoothly 
below the rim of a blue leather coat, 
Susie walked sulkily beside Mr. 
Stretcher as he lectured her with the 
candor of a gentleman whose real talent 
lay in appreciating the gifts of others. 

“Tt’s okay to throw your arms around 
Opportunity’s neck,” he counselled, “but 
there’s no sense in trying to strangle 
him.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“That you made one seventy-five per 
week on dear old Broadway — some 
weeks—and that’s where you’ll finish 
if you don’t stop trying to gouge Atlas. 
Unless, of course, you marry me.” 

“T’ve told you ‘No’ a hundred times,” 
frowned Miss McCue, appraising his 
cheerful countenance. “You’re too darn 
good tempered to be intriguing, Marty 
dear. You lack the spark of genius 
that stamps one as different, and there- 
fore you fail to—to—oh, I can’t re- 
member the rest!” 

“’m not surprised, especially as I 
heard from Epictures that you’d been 
stuttering over your lyrics again. Can’t 
keep your mind off that Rittenhouse 
hatrack, I suppose.” 

“Tm afraid he’s beyond me,” sighed 
Susie as she pictured the scornful 
Franklin, then she switched a melting 
gaze upon the dapper publicity man. 
“Marty, do you think I’m dumb?” 

“Of course I do,” said Mr. Stretcher 
with disconcerting promptness. “Not 
so bad for a blues singer, though. Your 
mind could be as empty as a stock- 
broker’s office, and still I’d love you be- 
cause I’ve got sense enough for two.” 

“Then think up some way for me to 
get nine hundred dollars.” 

“You aren’t worth that much, sweet- 
heart.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” exploded Miss 
McCue. “Why be as disillusioning as 
an author’s photograph? Look at the 
other stars—what have they got that 
I haven’t?” 


“But you’re not a star,” Marty re- 
minded her gently. “When musicals go 
out, honey, so must you. All you’re 


doing is hanging on the coat tails of 
a fad, and I wish it was over with.” 
“So you could snap the handcuffs on 
me, eh?” accused Susie. “Oh, Marty, 
if you had only a tenth of the romance 
that Franklin suggests, but there you 
stand, all tweeds and freckles and ster- 
ling quality, until I could scream. I’m 
fond of you, but if I ever weaken it'll 
be because I’ve come to the end of the 
trail, and don’t forget that, please.” 


“T can wait,” said Mr. Stretcher with 
exasperating assurance. “Go ahead and 
mix with the cream of the cinema ; 
you'll find it’s pretty thick, or vice 
versa.’ 

iiee drove townward, wrangling 
amiably, dined and danced, and then, 
as he bade her goodnight in the lobby 
of the Musclebound Arms, the publicity 
director eyed her quizzically. 

“Wive to one,” he offered, “that you 
haven’t learned your Songs: for that 
Celestial picture.” 

“What of it?” asked Se, chloro- 
forming her conscience by remember- 
ing that she had always squeezed by 
somehow. “If I memorize them too 
soon I have too much trouble not to 
forget them. And that, my good man, 
is efficiency.” But as the elevator 
whisked her skyward she grew a trifle 
panicky. Marty knew that she was a 
poor study, others suspected it; sup- 
pose the omnipotent Atlas should find 
it out? Two minutes after entering 
her apartment she was blinking sleepily 
at the three-tone poems which were 
destined to become favorites with bath- 
room baritones for the purpose of deaf- 


ening their wives. 
A FEW days later Miss McCue, 
driven by the cynical Marty to in- 
tensive rehearsing with an orchestra, 
was letter perfect in the numbers, and 
began to figure out saucy little inter- 
polations and obligatos with which to 
astound the Celestial officials. And just 
as she was beginning to swagger like a 
person who never gets lost in Brooklyn, 
a summons arrived from Mr. Nerts. 

It appeared that the general manager 
had decided to overlook her invitation 
for Independence Day, and he smiled 
reassuringly across his desk. 

“Listen, sister,” he chirped, “they 
been telling me that you’re the niftiest 
little crooner that ever shook a spangle.” 

“Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
know it already?” 

“Baby,” said Mr. Nerts bluntly, “if 
you had this menagerie to look after 
you’d understand why a guy can’t know 
it all. It was only last month I found 
out that you couldn’t have Bryn Mawr 
beat Harvard with one minute to play, 
and if somebody shipped us eleven dozen 
blues singers for a gross I’d never know 
the difference because I wouldn’t be 
bothered counting ’em. Take you, for 
instance. The New York office told 
us you were a wow on Broadway, so 
we signed you just because we heard 
that Epictures was after you. Then, 
when we had no parts ready, we began 
pawning you to keep Fox from your 
door. On the level, sweetheart, how do 
you do your stuff?” 

The request changed Miss McCue 
from a mournful maiden to a dynamic 

(Continued on page 102) 


WHAT MOTHERHOOD MEANS TO A STAR 


Adela Rogers St. Johns has interviewed Norma Shearer and the 


popular star's comments will be of great interest to NEW MOVIE 


readers. 
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the pathway to reform is lined with 
blackmailers, also that skeletons have 
an annoying habit of falling out of 
closets. This time the unfortunate 
victim is a young woman who took up 
bootlegging in partnership with a boy 
friend. 
they drink too much of their stock 
themselves, thereby cutting down the 
profits. 


Seas Beneath—F'oxz :—A modern sub- 
marine, aS menacing a vessel as one 
need wish to see, is the center of inter- 
est in this dramatic suggestion of 
modern warfare. Some of the scenes 
taken on the rolling high seas, show- 
ing the submarine in action and the 
sinking of a ship, are thrilling, indeed, 
and the more impressive because they 
appear genuine. The story built 
around the submarine answers the 
purpose. 


The Southerner—Metro-Goldwyn :— 
More of a story than generally is 
found in a picture cut to the measure 
of a star who is singing his way into 
the screen. Lawrence Tibbett plays 
Jaffry, scion of one of the first families 
of the Southland, who has become a 
hobo, rather than live in the same 
house as his caddish brother. The 
tramp, accompanied by two of his 
ragged cronies, returns to the family 
mansion where he falls in love with 
his brother’s ill-treated wife, imper- 
sonated by Esther Ralston. The story 
is developed with considerable skill. 
Tibbett’s devil-may-care manner, along 
with his splendid voice, reveals an at- 
tractive screen personality. 


Girls Demand Excitement —Fox :— 
This is a bit more silly than most 
college life pictures, which is saying 
a lot. The plot in part parallels that 
of “Lysistrata,” a rowdy Greek comedy 
that enjoyed quite a run on the Broad- 
way stage this season. Instead of 
Spartan women withholding them- 
selves from their husbands, as a pro- 
test against war, we have a group of 
college girls refusing to be necked, in 
retaliation for the efforts of Spartan 
boys to turn the college into an all- 
male institution. 


Sit Tight — Warners:—Instead of 
boxing, long a stand-by of motion pic- 
tures, we are treated to a couple of 
wrestling bouts in this comedy and they 
are amusing. Joe Brown, as a 
boastful trainer at a health resort, is 
forced onto the mat at the last moment 
to hold the crowd until the champ ar- 
yives. He does not realize that his 
opponent is a wrestler of high repute 
until it is too late to withdraw. This 
is where the worthwhile part of the 
picture begins. Dodging his burly an- 
tagonist, squirming out of toe holds 
and scissor holds, expressing agony of 
mind and body, Brown is genuinely 
funny, funnier, perhaps, than in his 
previous pictures. 
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No wonder they’re gaining 
weight and look wonderful 


‘‘F HERE'S A YEAR between Paul and 

Betty, but I’ve brought them up 
like twins. They’re fond of each other 
and always share their candy or toys. 


“So it strikes me funny to see them 
being greedy about—wmilk, of all things! 
Once they wouldn’t touch milk, they 
hated it so; now they fight for it. 


“I’m delighted, because while they’re 
tall for their ages they were under- 
weight—and needed lots of milk. Now 
that I mix Cocomalt with it, they drink 
five or six glasses a day.. This extra nour- 
ishment is doing them worlds of good. 
They're gaining weight and look won- 
derful.”’ 


So delicious, children beg for it 


This mother’s story has many parallels. 
Even children who detest milk are won 
over by the rich, creamy, chocolate fla- 
vor goodness of Cocomalt. And glass 
after glass, it helps to round out their 
arms and legs, to fill out their little 
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that essential element produced by sum- 
mer sunshine. Vitamin D helps to ward 
off rickets and to build strong bones and 
teeth. 
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A big story, OLD GOLD’S, yet 
it’s told in two words... ‘“Try 
it.’ Big space and big words 
can’t tell more than one pack 
in telling you that O. G. is the 
finest, throat-easiest cigarette. 
You'll find out why OLD GOLD 
defeats other leading cigarettes 
in public concealed-name tests 
- . . and your taste and your 
throat will be grateful for the 
knowledge! 
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Squawkin’ 


with Susie 


_ (Continued from page 100) 


little bundle of energy as she undulated 
into the center of the floor. Eyes flash- 
ing, elbows and shoulders jerking to the 
off-beat rhythm, she waded through her 
syncopated repertoire with a softly 
slurred sultriness that mesmerized her 
employer. 

““Wheeee!” 
leather oxfords tapping briskly. 
makes me feel as loose as ashes!” 

“Of course,” panted Susie, who was 
sheltered from the elements by a 
singlet and two yards of flowered 
chiffon, “you understand that clothing 
kind of hampers me. My costumes for 
the Celestial picture aren’t long enough 
to cramp my latitude, so 

“Nothing cramps my imagination,” 
announced Mr. Nerts, ‘and I’m satis- 
fied that you’re worth six hundred now 
and are due for a raise to seven-fifty. 
Why? Because I’ve just had the idea 
of slipping you into our new film with 
that bona fide opera singer that’s cost- 
ing us money every time she breathes. 
She has vocal volume, sure enough, and 
her hair is as golden as the foil on a 
quart of champagne, but the trouble 
is that the rest of her is shaped like 
the bottle itself. She needs contrast, 
so we’ll write in a part for you.” 

“Oh, Atlas, you darling!” 

“T’ll have Stretcher cock up some 
new publicity about you,” mumbled the 
general manager. “Chosen to play op- 
posite opera queen because your alert 
mind enables you to absorb ideas that 
would cripple others, and et cetera.” 

“Marty’s got an idea that I’m dumb,” 
tinkled Susie. 

“Who cares? But at that, baby, 
never ask a man for money when lather 
is drying on his face. Run along over 
to Celestial now, and don’t give them 
all you’ve got.” 

Miss McCue ran along, pausing en 
route to hurl a few deckel-edged insults 
at the impassive Mr. Stretcher, and for 
the next week or so she swanked around 
the Celestial studios where the-show- 
must-go-on was taking additional pun- 
ishment under the title of “Bums and 
Bouquets.” 

Gangsters, detectives, night clubs 
and unbelievably gullible lady enter- 
tainers being a sure fire quartet for the 
moment, Celestial had no intention of 
damaging its intellect by trying to be 
different, so a pleasant time was had by 
all cantering through a plot that would 
not have deceived even a Little Theatre 
audience. Production demands rested 
lightly upon the little blues singer, 
spacing her scenes and numbers at wide 
intervals, thereby giving her plenty of 
time for frenzied study of the slippery 
lyrics. 


he exulted, his patent 
“Tt 


HE first two numbers whirled into 
the cicrophone with a lilt and crash 
that spelled success, and as the words 
were seldom of more than two syllables 
Miss McCue weathered the storm with 
barely an error. Like jugglers, con- 
tortionists and similar fauna, she was 
able to do two things at the same time, 
and as she warbled defiantly into space 
she saw, not the scrubby recording 
crew, but the skeptical countenance of 
Marty Stretcher. 
“T’ll show you!” she seemed to be 
challenging. 
word perfect, and yet you’ve got the 


“You hear that—every — 


nerve to say I’m stupid. I’ll make you 
admit I’m different before I’m through!” 
Her eyes crackled victoriously and she 
registered with an almost bacchanalian 
intensity, for which the gratified direc- 
tor took credit in subsequent interviews. 

Then came the day of “Incredible 
You,” the super-song hit that was to 
be photographed in color, and along 
with it skulked the spirit of failure. 
Nothing went smoothly. High lights 
clashed, the traveling camera crane 
stripped its gears, the chorus chimed 
in raucously and were immediately 
censured for being too realistic; only 
the nonchalant Susie McCue was flaw- 
less. Over it all the director swung 
the lash of sarcasm until, by four in 
the afternoon, he had driven a frazzled 
cast to the point where it hovered on 
the verge of fame or a flop. 

The actors watched him anxiously, 
all except Susie, who, slightly aloof as 
became a Broadwaywardite, was mut- 
tering, “Who-makes-me-idle-when-I’m- 
busy (gasp) Idolizin’-tall-I’m-duh-izzy 
(gasp) Nobody-but-my-Louisiana Liz- 
zie (gasp) Incredible-edible-weddable- 
YU-HOO!” 

“Once more, please!” called the di- 
rector, and a surge of chromatic har- 
mony banished all signs of fatigue as 
Art re-hypnotized its devotees. Half 
a dozen vari-hued spotlights converged 
on a door cut in a huge banjo that 
served as a backdrop, and through it 
burst Susie at the apex of an arrow- 
head formation of chorines, clad in 
what appeared to be the remains of a 
gilt and scarlet lamp shade. 

As she advanced Miss McCue’s mind 
was buzzing with thoughts of future 
triumphs over the bulbous opera singer, 
of Franklin Rittenhouse’s admiration, 
and from the corner of an eye she 
glimpsed no less a person than Mr. 
Nerts, more than ever resembling a 
prairie dog with his pink rimmed eyes 
and hands clasped across a comfortable 
paunch. It was now or never, with 
Atlas watching her! 


OWN the mirror-tiled floor she 

swayed, graceful as the swing of 
a scythe through wheat, blossoming 
like a peony, while the music, at a wave 
of the conductor’s baton, zoomed from 
crescendo to a muted tantalizing throb 
as Susie began to sing. The verse 
flowed smoothly by, and she rounded 
the bend into the chorus with a quick- 
ened tempo rendered more insistent by 
an undercurrent of tom-toms. 

Who makes me idle when Pm busy 
Idolizin’ till I’m duh-izzy 

warbled Susie, and pened she reached 
the end of the second line she was face 
to face with her family skeleton. What, 
or what, was the third, not to mention 
the fourth? She tried desperately to 
concentrate as the tune fox-trotted re- 
sistlessly ahead, but under the strain 
her scanty supply of gray matter de- 
serted her and the unfortunate little 
blues singer’s well-exposed back was 
against the wall. A clatter of xylo- 
phones heralded the next line, and Miss 
McCue heard herself gibbering: 


Eefa-lofia-soffa, sluff-wuff-wuff 
Incredible, edible, sluff-wuff YU-HOO! 


On she stumbled through three more 
ghastly choruses, floundering deeper at 


each one, but trying to conceal it with 
a series of devasting winks and pouts, 
strutting bravely to the bitter end. 
Finishing with a heavily blurred YU- 
HOO! punctuated by an - impudent 
sluff-wuff-wuff, she ignored the startled 
glances of Mr. Nerts and the director, 
and ran quickly from the sound stage, 
but once in her dressing room her well- 
powdered shoulders shook with sobs in- 
stead of syncopation. 

It was all over now, she told herself, 
scrubbing at the makeup with shaking 
fingers. Her chance to steal the opera 
singer’s thunder was gone, to judge by 
the general manager’s sagging jaw; 
perhaps she’d never even be loaned to 
rival companies. Retakes in the morn- 
ing, then oblivion with Marty loomed 
ahead—what excuse could she offer to 
prevent that fate? Five-thirty saw 
her walking shame-facedly across the 
stage, a snappy comeback in readiness 
with which to stun the director in case 
he opened fire, and, sure enough, here 
he was blocking her path. 

“You little devil!” he roared. 

“Listen, you big tramp,” commenced 

Susie, “I——” And then something 
she saw in the other’s eye made her 
stop. 
- “So you’ve been holding out on us,” 
he grinned. “You cute little rascal! I 
must say it didn’t sound so well when 
you sprung it, but the playback—oh, 
boy, that playback will panic the in- 
dustry!” 

Miss McCue reeled into a chair and 
made a feeble noise that sounded like, 
“Auh?” 

“Don’t ‘huh’ me, sweetheart,” shouted 
the delirious Mr. Nerts bustling up. 
“Say, that sluff-wuff-wuff business 
sure is squishy on the ears. It sounds 
like a high grade taffeta train being 
swooshed by a princess, and if it goes 
over the way I think it will, we’ll talk 
business again.” 

“Tt was the eefa loffa-soffa that ap- 

pealed to me,” asserted the director. 
“The original words are sappy, any- 
how, and it was mighty smart and 
sweet of you to break up the lines that 
way. Been rehearsing it for a week, 
too, I'll bet. Why, when you roll your 
eyes and gurgle that phrase a person 
can read any kind of meaning into it. 
Kind of broad but not too deep, get 
me?” : 
Spots shimmered like mosquitoes 
before the lilac McCue orbs. ‘Honest- 
ly,” she quavered, “you won’t want any 
retakes tomorrow morning?” 

“Til say Vll want ’em!” bellowed 
the director. “Do you think I’m nuts? 
Those two earlier numbers—we’ll do 
7em all over again, baby, so you can 
sprinkle ’em with this new paprika— 
and if you make it hot enough you’ll 
have your name in lights!” 


ef ELL, sweetheart,’’ said Mr. 
Nerts, tilting his chair to a 
dangerous angle, “it’s over a month 
since the reports began to come in on 
‘Bums and Bouquets,’ and although 
Celestial won’t give me any inside dope 
on the figures, the newspaper clippings 
show that you’ve goaled the country. 
It’s come to a point where, when a wife 
says to her so-called master, ‘Where 
were you last Wednesday night— 
answer me!’ he comes back with, ‘Eefa- 
loffa-soffa,’ and laughs it off like that.” 
“So I’ve heard,” cooed Miss McCue, 
regarding her employer with a specu- 
lative gaze. The thirty days elapsing 
since the Hollywood premiere had trans- 
formed her into a personage to be 
singled out in restaurants, and she had 
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If you haven’t yet served KRE-MEL, you're 
missing the dessert treat that thousands are 
acclaiming the “PERFECT DESSERT”. 

KRE-MEL— America’s New Dessert—is a 
blend of the finest ingredients. It’s smooth, 
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HERE is one subject of absorbing in- 

terest to all married women. How they 
do wonder about this matter! How many 
theories they hold about it! How wrong 
most of these theories are! 


There is a vast difference between the real 
truth and the current beliefs regarding 
feminine hygiene. And it is surprising how 
many women actually never learn the facts! 
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on the body. And Zonite is safe. No mer- 
curial poisoning. No formation of scar- 
tissue. 


Complete information in booklet 
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feminine hygiene. The whole truth is told 
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decided that if laurels were to be thrust 
upon her the best thing to do was to 
wear them as if they had always been 
part of her wardrobe. Fan mail was 
rolling in, and the only flaw was that 
Mr. Stretcher, temporarily transferred 
to New York, could not be present to 
rub his forehead in the dust. 

“Already a millionaire has been sued 
because he wrote letters calling some 
dame a sluff-wuff baby!” beamed Atlas. 
“There’s front page publicity free for 
nothing. Tomorrow you start in on 
our new picture that’s been created 
just for you—all about gunmen, night 
clubs and you, the innocent hostess. 
Money in the bank already, Susie, and 
so I’m happy to tell you that you’re to 
get seven-fifty at once with a hundred 
raise on each new picture.” 

“And a cuppa coffee?” yawned Susie. 

“All right, all right,” croaked Mr. 
Nerts, diagnosing the symptoms. “I’m 
prepared to give you that nine hundred 
you squawked for, but I just wanted 
to work up to it gradually. Sign on 
the line below.” 

“Tt’s colder in Winter than it is in 
Summer, Atlas.” 

“Tf you think I’ll say a grand, you’re 
crazy!” 

“Very well, dearie, I’ll say it for you. 
A grand, or must I be going?” : 

“A grand it is,” said Atlas helplessly. 
“After all, round figures suit you bet- 
ter, and 

“And five hundred more.” 

“Do you think I’m subnormal?” 

“No,” said Miss McCue sweetly, “but 
don’t you think you would be if you let 
me go over to Celestial for the twelve- 
fifty they offered? They want me to 
break my contract and they’ll stand all 
the costs. Come on, Atlas, fifteen hun- 
dred won’t damage you. You’ve got 
to admit I’m different.” 

“That’s just it,’ nodded Mr. Nerts 
ruefully. “And while you’re the rage 
the other producers will be trying to 
slip tacks into my caviar. Well, maybe 
I’m a crackpot not to haggle, but aside 
from the commercial aspect, sweet- 
heart, I got to consider the artistic 
angle. It’s that sluff-wuff-wuff that 
tickles me, so it’s fifteen hundred and 
buy your own cough drops.” 

Susie hastily bent her head over the 
contract to conceal a blush. “You’re a 
prince,” she murmured. 

“T’m just a square shooter, that’s 
all,” chortled the general manager, who 
had been ready to soar as high as two 
thousand, “and I haven’t yet recovered 
from the surprise you gave me. It 
was sheer genius, Susie, and brains 
can always write their own ticket.” 


Nie McCUE tottered dazedly into 
the outer air, pinched herself a 
few times, and departed wondering 
how long the spirit of insanity had 
been tampering with the males. Later 
in the evening she had additional cause 
for amazement when an insinuating 
voice sifted through the telephone. 

“T’m coming over at nine,” fluted 
Mr. Franklin Rittenhouse. “Yes, my 
child, an appearance in the flesh. Beg 
pardon? Oh, really now, you’re much 
too flattering!” 

The stimulated Susie dived madly 
into a floor sweeping creation of dull 
gold fishnet, rushed the maid out for a 


couple of orchids, and still managed to 
look drooping with languor when the 
menace arrived. She greeted him effu- 
sively, but Mr. Rittenhouse eyed her 
with the same glassy admiration he 
would have bestowed upon a new pair 
of lavender spats, and after half an 
hour of shadow boxing he came to the 
point. 

“Charmed to have you for tea at 
the Beverly - Wilshire tomorrow,” he 
drawled. “And dinner the evening 
after, and later to a thawtaw.” The 
latter was Londonese for “theater” and 
had been acquired only after hours of 
practice. 

“That'll be perfectly gorgeous,” 
gushed Miss McCue, at the same time 
marveling that the hungrily awaited 
invitation caused no ripples of delight. 

“I thought you’d think so. And 
please allow me to retract my state- 
ment about your mentality. You have 
shone of late with the fire of genius.” 

“No kidding?” 

“None whatever, and I’m proud to 
number you among my friends.” 

“But what number am I?” inquired 
Susie, suddenly suspicious. “What 
about those three girls you were in- 
terested in?” 

“Tm still talking to two of: them,” 
said Mr. Rittenhouse with the cool de- 
tachment of the connoisseur, “Hut the 
third one, an outsize opera singer, I’ve 
discarded for you. After all, she was 
out here for only one picture, while 
you—ahhhh, why gild the lily!” 

“But Frankie, you talk as though it 
were business!” 

“Tt is, and excellent publicity for 
both of us. Can’t you understand that 
to be seen with me as an escort will 
give you added luster, while it marks 
me as being in tune with the times. 
Very decent of me to make the offer, 
I think.” 

“I suppose it is,” said the little 
singer wistfully, “but it doesn’t sound 
very romantic.” 

“Oh, there will be a kiss or two,” 
promised Franklin, “and Ill help you 
off with your wraps and be there with 
all the little elegancies so people will 
know we’re not married. Im short, the 
perfect courtier.” 

“B-but don’t you really care?” 

“Good heavens!” said the villain 
irritably. “Why is it that women must 
get sentimental about me? Do I give 
them any encouragement? NO! Most 
of them start after the third date, but 
here you are in full sail already, and 
I don’t like it. Be a sensible girl, now, 
and realize that your brains attract 
me more than your face. It may seem 
bittersweet, but that’s Hollywood, my 
child. HEr—shall we say tomorrow at 
five?” 

“We'll say tonight at ten!” sizzled 
Susie, bouncing upright. “And that’s 
the time you make your exit, you 
merry-go-rounder, you fattener upon 
fame, you—oh, get out of here before 
I trademark you!” 

“Sorry, old thing,” said Mr. Ritten- 
house, who apparently had extricated 
himself from similar situations, “but I 
thought you were too clever to confuse 
the artist with the man. Cheerio, my 
child, and here’s hoping you don’t fade 
within a year, like most of the freak 
attractions.” 


7 


HE made a graceful exit before Miss 
McCue’s intellect could assemble 
an adequate retort, so the frustrated 
lady spreadeagled herself on a chaise 
longue and devoted five minutes to a 
little serious screaming. She was con- 
sidering the ripping of the golden net 
to shreds when a ring at the doorbell 
galvanized her into tearful alertness. 
Victory! He was coming back, his 
chiseled profile etched with concern, 
an understanding smile upon his lips! 
He was—a queer little thrill ran 
through her as Mr. Marty Stretcher 
was ushered in. 

“Th-there’s something in my eye,” 
she quavered. 

“Sure there is,’ said Mr. Stretcher, 


' looking yearningly into the lilac depths. 


“Beauty. The same old Susie—a little 
lovelier than ever.” 

“Not quite the same,” piped Miss 
McCue feebly. “Look again—what 
about the spark of genius?” 

slow grin spread over Marty’s 
countenance. ‘That must be the new 
name for it,” he chuckled. “You found 
a new way to make a noise, so you call 
it singing, eh? Genius me ankle! Gosh, 
but those red gold glints in your hair 
are gorgeous, honey. And your lips 
are 4 

“But what about my success? Don’t 
you admit I’m clever?” 

“No,” said Mr. Stretcher with em- 
phasis, “I certainly don’t. Why, when 
i saw the New York showing of ‘Bums 
and Bouquets’ I almost got cramps 
from laughing at you. ‘There goes her 
memory,’ I told myself when I recog- 
nized the signs, and when you covered 
up with all that boloney I thought I’d 
need oxygen. You may fool these 
superior minds, honey, but down in 
your heart you know that J know you’re 
dumb—and adorable.” 

“You say that as though you meant 
it,” said Miss McCue coming closer 
and trying to speak calmly. 

“Of course I do. Why not, especially 
as you'll never give me a tumble now 
that you’re so famous. No hard feel- 
ings?” 

“Not unless you don’t ask me what 
I’m longing to hear,” crooned Susie. 
“Oh, Marty, even if you do think I’m 
dumb, you say it so sincerely! You’re 
the only one who’s been honest with 
me since I enriched the American 
language. Remember your favorite 
question—ask me again, will you?” 

The publicity director crimsoned, 
then held tightly to the hundred and 
ten pounds of eagerness that had snug- 
gled into his arms. “I-I will,” he stut- 
tered, “if you’ll agree to only one thing, 
honey. After we’re married you'll 
never babble that senseless baby talk 
around the house—promise?” 

“Tm not as stupid as all that,” 
laughed Susie, lifting up her bright 
little face, “and I hate it just as much 
as you do, darling.” 

Mr. Stretcher smiled beatifically and 
began pressing pleasantly unprofes- 
sional kisses upon the famous lips. 
“Then,” he said, unconsciously falling 
in step with the rest of the world, “I’ll 
buy the ring tomorrow, for everything 
is eefa-loffa-soffa with me!” 


More Amusing Yarns of Holly- 
wood, by Stewart Robertson, are 


Coming in 
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The first thing you do at home for emergency relief for burns and scalds 
is to reach for the “Vaseline” Jelly. In this thrilling fire story, Russell 
Owen tells you how those who fight fire on a big scale depend on the 


same sure method of soothing wounds acquired in the line of duty. 


Russell Owen, the 
New York Times 
reporter who ac- 
companied the 
Byrd Expedition to 
the South Pole. He 
is the winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best report- 
ing job of the year. 


IRE. The clang of bells, the rush of 

trucks down the street to where a 
building shoots up a monolith of brick 
and stone above its neighbors. Flames 
lick out the upper windows, creep up the 
walls. On top of the small, tower-like 
structure people cluster. A ladder is run 
up from an adjoining roof, and two of 
them go down. The third—a girl—is left. 


She does not dare attempt the ladder. 
Its frailty, the flames beneath, appall her. 
While she hesitates, escape is cut off. A 
black figure starts up from below. Quickly 
heruns up the first floors, lifting his scal- 
ing ladder from the sill beneath, swinging 
it overhead to smash through glass, and 
hook into the window sill above. He 
comes to the window where the flames 
shoot out, even with the roof of the 
adjoining building, and pauses a moment. 


A look upward, a final clutch, and he 
swings his ladder up and through the 
window above, clambers quickly up and 
is lost in smoke, where flames shoot out 
and lick quickly at him. Sometimes he is 
hidden in the shifting curtain of smoke, 
then is outlined against the red back- 
ground of fire. In a few moments he 
reaches the roof. 


He gathers the girl in his arms, slips 
down the swinging ladder. At the window 
below he grips the side of the frame, 
flames touching his hands, his face, and, 
detaching the ladder, drops it to his feet 
and over the sill. Then, holding the girl 


TO THE RESCUE! 


on his shoulder, he drops down, floor by 
floor, until opposite the adjoining roof. 
The flames are still around him and be- 
low. No escape that way. He swings the 
ladder, farther and farther, and then with 
a quick heave of his arm and body throws 
the girl to those waiting for her on the 
next roof. Another swing and he follows. ° 


His hands and face are blistered by 
fire. Down below they are coated with 
soothing “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly while 
his fellow firemen pat him on the back. It 
wasn’t much of a fire, just a brilliant 
rescue which took a lot of nerve and a 
little skin. “‘Vaseline” Jelly did the rest. 
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See 


Her husband spoiled 


the party by pulling down 
the shades... 


Only a woman knows how embarrass- 
ing it is to have guests see window 
shades pulled down past the “dirt 
line.” 

But the best housekeeper in the world 
can’t keep window shades spotless. 
And until now good shades were too 
costly to replace as often as you would 
like. 

But now, when shades are soiled, tear 
them down! Replace them with smart 


CLOPAY 


Window 
Shades 


“AO! 


£ACHI 


Sun-Proof .. . Fray-Proof 
Crack-Proof 


Modern science now gives us Clopay, a 
light-proof, durable fabric made from 
wood fibre, the same foundation from 
which many of the smartest modern 
dress and drapery fabrics are created. 
Clopay Shades are as good looking and 
practical as old-fashioned shades that 
cost ten times as much. 

Smart colors . . . green or golden tan, 
or tan faced with colorful chintz pat- 
terns. 

Clopay Shades attach to your old 
rollers in a jiffy, without tacks or tools. 
Every shade is perfect and FULL 
SIZE . . . 36 inches wide and 6 feet 
long. America’s greatest housekeeping 
value for 10c! 

Super-Clopay Shadesin heavier weights, 
mounted on rollers and complete with 
brackets ready to hang, 25 to 50c at 
Department Stores. 


Look for the words 


“GENUINE CLOPAY’? 


If you have trouble finding genuine 
Clopay Shades, write to us for the 
name of your nearest dealer. Clo- 
pay Corporation, Division of The 
Seinsheimer Paper Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


CLOPAY WINDOW SHADES 


(Manufactured under Patent No. 1,508,759. 
Other Patents Pending.) 


At Most Department Stores and 5 and 10c Stores 
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Cunning 


(Continued from page 37) 


pictures that would bring to a focus 
the tremendous drama of modern social 
inequalities. 

Instead, Hisenstein, defeated here, 
now seeks to make a film in Mexico 
while Bancroft wends his way through 
a continuous recurrence of stereotyped 
melodramas. 


MAXY vehicles given to Emil Jan- 
nings would have been ideally 
suitable for Bancroft. Jannings’ un- 
timely expulsion from American pic- 
tures through linguistic difficulties 
might have opened for Bancroft the 
opportunity to easy roles more worthy 
of his ability. He is forced to offset 
the burden of faulty stories, bad direc- 
tion and worse supervision of his vast- 
ly magnetic personality. 

In “Street of Sin,” Jannings was as- 
signed the role of an underworld char- 
acter whose eventual reformation was 
effected by the influence of a pure love 
and so forth. 

Despite his great cleverness, Jan- 
nings could not touch the faultless de- 
lineation of a Bancroft crook character- 
ization. He is unsurpassed in the mod- 
ern cinema for faithfulness to detail 
in voice and gesture. He endows his 
crook characters with the quality pos- 
sessed by so many underworld types— 
a rather dangerous charm. 

In “The Mighty,” Bancroft’s infec- 
tious laugh was used throughout the 
film. The success of this production 
undoubtedly caused the producers to 
use the Bancroft laughter to the point 
of exhaustion. If writer, director, or 


supervisor found their own bag empty 


of tricks, they would put in a sequence 
where Bancroft laughed. The “Ban- 
croft laugh” is now so sad that it may 
eventually be used at the funeral of a 
producer. 

Bancroft, around fifty years of age, 
has the strength of an ox and the agili- 
ty of a cat. His muscular two-hundred- 
and-ten-pound body is made of springs. 
He does not know his own strength. He 
can lift an average sized man above 
his head with one arm. 

He possesses great charm for the 
ladies. He brings them back to the 
early cave days when there were no 
dishes to wash and no gossip at bridge 
tables about Einstein and his work. 


ANCROFT does not have the same 

allure for them as had Valentino, 
who often forced the exhibitors to run 
bad comedies as “chasers” to clear the 
theaters of the ladies who had brought 
their lunch, prepared to call it a day. 
Nor had he any part of the cruel qual- 
ity possessed by Erich Von Stroheim. 
But he does appeal greatly to the frus- 
trated among women the wide world 
over. 

The possessor of the best masculine 
voice developed by the microphone, he 
is also a master of silence. With no 
facial grimace and no verbal support 
he can build a scene in silence until it 
trembles on the edge of terror. : 

There are those who say that the big 
actor is in love with himself and quote 
him as having said that “the world has 
gone Bancroft.” They accuse him of 
being’ brusque. Women interviewers 
have been particularly harsh to him. It 
is merely the kittens meowing at the 


dice which roars from the hurts of 
ife. 

Bancroft, being an actor, has no gift 
for analysis. Living on volcanic emo- 
tions, he has no idea from whence they 
come. If he were a shrewder and less 
simple man he would find it as easy 
to charm a lady in life as on the screen. 
He is direct and innately honest. He 
says the first thing that comes into his 
mind. This is so unconventional that 
in Hollywood social circles it is con- 
sidered dishonest. 

All sereen players take themselves 
far too seriously. They hide, with sub- 
terfuge, an all consuming ego. When 
Bancroft’s name is mentioned they say, 
“A. terrible egotist,’” and resume talk- 
ing about themselves. 

His brusqueness is so obvious that 
even a director should be able to un- 
derstand it. He is like an immense 
collie. He would make up to a di- 
rector who carried poisoned meat in 
his hand. He would thank him in 
dying agony for the meat. He 
praises highly the two men who have 
directed him with kindness and un- 
derstanding—Josef Von Sternberg and 
Rowland V. Lee. 


BANCROFT is amazed at duplicity 
and cunning. He cannot under- 
stand it. He has no method by which 
to safeguard himself against it. So all 
he can do is imitate the turtle and 
keep his head and heart under a shell. 
Superficial interviewers and producers 
see the shell and judge the hurt turtle 
accordingly. 

Bancroft is a product of the United 
States Navy. He served under Ad- 
miral Dewey in the Spanish-American 
War. He is said to have been a cadet 
at Annapolis. Why he did not go on 
and become an admiral is shrouded in 
darkness. : 

He came up the usual back-stage 
stairs. First, amateur theatricals which 
sailors either had to witness or com- 
mit treason by deserting, then vaude- 
ville, then such sob stage pieces as 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and 
“The Rise of Rosie O’Reilly.” 

His first film was called “Driven.” 
It had a spark, though its truth and 
realism were over-estimated in its early 
day. Bancroft played a brutal pioneer. 
It _ was the first of his laughing villain 
roles. It made him talked about. 

The Paramount officials at first tried 


to develop him as a comedian. They 
gave it up after nine pictures. Then 
B. P. Schulberg had a great hunch. 


He put him in “Underworld.” 

For years he told all who would lis- - 
ten that some day he would be the 
biggest drawing card in films. Fellow 
players laughed. They thought they 
were going to be. Bancroft is. 


ANCROFT is by nature a very 

gentle man with a hot temper. His 
mind runs on one track. It is not 
very smooth. He is of the stuff of 
which fanatics are made, but the 
rough liberalism of the United States 
Navy broadened him early. 

Having a one-track mind he makes 
a greater effort at concentrating than 
others who have more tracks in their 
heads. 

If anyone attempts to get him off_ 


the track he is apt to find him brusque 
and curt. 

His constant companion is a woods- 
man named Jim Davis, who knows his 
master. 

“T leave George alone when he’s 
thinkin’ about his work. If I see him 
readin’ the script of his next picture, 
I fight shy of him like he was a grave- 
yard.” 

George loves goldfish, He owns 
scores of them. 

When moving into his new home he 

spent an entire day going back and 
forth between the old house and the 
new. His automobiles were full of tin 
eans which contained goldfish. 
_ His gardener is said to have put 
six choice specimens in a heavy, se- 
lected can, not wanting the jar of the 
machine to hurt them. It was quite 
thoughtful. George discovered at the 
end of the journey that he had for- 
gotten to put water in the can. 

He acts out everything he talks 
about. He sees and does everything 
dramatically. When being interviewed, 
he will get up from his chair, pace 
the room, and re-enact the réles about 
which he is talking. 

This, of course, is not a popular 
procedure with interviewers, who wish 
to talk about themselves. 


ANCROFT is in one respect a 

miracle—an actor who does not like 
publicity. For fear that newspapers 
will report his sending flowers to people 
in the hospital—he sends them with- 
out his name attached. 

Well past middle life, and the most 

popular star on the screen, he has 
proven that if youth will be served, so 
also will George Bancroft. 
_ By accident he became known as 
“the he-man of the screen”. A small 
exhibitor used the words in electric 
lights to advertise, “The Drag Net.” 
The words caught on. 

He realizes that he has not the 
resiliency of youth. He will shirk 
neither danger nor combat if handled 
tactfully and with consideration. 

When ten men are fighting, he might 
consider it dangerous, as a man of 
fifty, to trade wallops with them. But, 
as there is no face like Bancroft’s, he 
rises with diffidence and is soon in the 
midst of the battle. And when Ban- 
croft fights—he fights. At thirty he 
might have whipped any man in the 
world. At fifty—he can still whip any 
sereen actor. But I would write of 
men... . 

His chief interest in life is his young 
daughter, Georgette. 

He likes to travel. An ex-sailor, he 
prefers ships to trains. 

His favorite food is sirloin steak, 
cooked over charcoal—rare. . 

He never uses make-up. He was 
the first actor to insist that he be al- 
lowed to appear before the camera 
without it. He hesitates before grant- 
ing interviews to writers. He claims 
they do not understand him. 

He will talk to me by the hour. As 
he has no pretense, I always treat him 
kindly. 

A one-time eccentric dancer in bur- 
lesque, Bancroft is still light on his 
feet. 

Henry Fink is one of his closest 
Hollywood friends and confidant. He 
is the author of the gutter-wail song: 

“You made me what I am today— 

I hope you’re satisfied.” 

The song is not very popular with 
producers. 

They do not sing it while signing 
new contracts with Bancroft. 
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Makes Your Skia 
Feel Softand Smooth 


| Snstantly | 

A SOFT 

SMOOTH 
SKIN 


A Linit Beauty Bath is sensational in 
immediate results — delightful — no 
waiting — and trifling expense! 

Merely dissolve half a package 
or more of Linit in your tub— bathe 
in the usual way, using your favorite 
soap—and then feel your skin! In 
texture it will be soft and smooth as 
velvet— as well as perfect in elas- 
ticity and suppleness. 

Linit gives the skin just the right 
amount of lubrication. It neither 
takes away too much of the neces- 
sary oil in the skin, which often 
makes it chafed and inflamed, nor 
does it dry up the skin by clogging 
the natural oil in the pores. 


THIS TEST PROVES IT TO YOU! 


After dissolving a handful or so of 
Linit in a basin of warm water, wash 
your hands. The instant your hands 
come in contact with the water you 
are aware of a smoothness like rich 
cream—and after you dry your hands, 


your skin has a delightful softness. 
You'll be convinced — INSTANTLY! 
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yuie Belle 


IXIE BELLE SANITARY NAP- 
KINS are made of fine, absor- 
bent cotton, for greater comfort 
as well as complete protection. 
They are wrapped, not in plain 
gauze, but in a round-mesh, flexi- 
ble net that is never harsh, has no 
edges to slip or twist and cannot 
ravel. 
The Dixie Belle cotton filler is 


self-adjusting — it assures form- 
fitting, invisible protection at all 
times. 


Ask for Dixie Belle, in the sani- 
tary, sealed envelope, and know 
the greater comfort of this fine 
cotton pad. You will appreciate 
Dixie Belle economy also. 


ACME COTTON PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Makers of high-grade surgical cotton) 
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Great Love Stories of 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 63) 


| irregular verbs and being the belle of 
| Tacoma, when over the wires sped a 
| message that upset everything. 


Would Mildred Davis come back to 
Hollywood and accept a contract as 
leading lady for Harold Lloyd? 

“Who’s Harold Lloyd?” said Mil- 
dred’s father, a newspaper man who’s 
supposed to know about things. 

Mildred turned innocent and ex- 
quisite blue eyes upon her parent. 


“Why, Daddy,” said she, “he’s a 
great comedy star—like Chaplin.” 

The thrill was that she hadn’t the 
faintest idea who Harold Lloyd was 
until her small brother informed her. 

There was a pitched battle in the 
Davis household. Mildred resorted to 
tears, hysterics, coaxing, martyred 
silence. She was her father’s idol and 
of course in the end she won. 

“But I thought you hated Hollywood 
and didn’t want to go back,” said the 
poor man. 

“T know,” said his beautiful blond 
daughter, “but I didn’t know they 
would send clear to Tacoma for me.” 

The next day Mildred, Mrs. Davis 
and Mildred’s small brother left for 
Hollywood. On the train they held a 
council of war. 

“We got to have some new clothes,” 
said the young lady. 

“Why, darling, you’ve plenty of 
clothes,” said mama. “There’s your 
new blue suit and your white dress, 
and v, 

“They’re all wrong,” said Mildred. 
“You know everyone thought I was too 
young. We got to have some grown-up 
clothes.” 

Thus the hour of their first meeting 
was sad and terrible. 


H AROLD had been dreaming of the 
little blond girl who looked like 
every boy’s first sweetheart. 

Mildred had built up a Harold Lloyd 
who was a romantic leading man, an 
ideal screen hero. 

Face to face, Harold saw a severe, 
dignified black plume topping a black 
dress which might well have been worn 
by a tragedienne of the old school. 
Between the two was a grave and 
tragic little countenance suggesting to 
Harold’s horrified brain that since he 
saw her on the screen, Mildred had lost 
her entire family in a calamity. 

Mildred saw a shabby young man in 
big horn-rimmed glasses who looked 
bewildered and slightly demented. 


She cried—at parting: 

He swore. 

“Now look what you’ve got us into, 2 
said Harold to Hal Roach. 

But Hal wasn’t discouraged. “It’s 
that damned ostrich feather,” he said. 

It was. 

Dressed in frilly white, her curls 
flowing, the sweet and mischievous 
girl of their first vision appeared. And 
Mildred saw Harold minus his screen 
make-up and his bewilderment and de- 
cided he was a very nice boy. 

For three years, they worked to- 
gether. And played together. There 
was no love-making in these years. Yet 
they were seldom apart. 

The Mildred of those days was the 
gayest, sweetest, prettiest little imp 
you ever saw. She was as full of mis- 
chief as a robin. She teased Harold, 
bossed him and kept him continually 
busy. The thing everyone in the stu- 
dio adored was her bubbling enthusi- 
asm. It was miraculous and contagious. 
She got more pleasure out of little 
things than any girl Harold had ever 
seen. Her faith in his future and her 
own boundless. She never walked— 
her feet were always skipping, dancing, 
running about the lot, and her pretty 
curls danced, too. 

Beaux came her way, of course, and 
she flirted and teased them and told 
Harold about the flowers they sent 
her. But usually it was Harold who 
took her breathless with excitement, to 
football games, Harold who took her 
to dance at the Ambassador or Sunset 
Inn. They were always the best danc- 
ers on the floor, always laughing. 


UT there was another side to the 
imperious young thing who was 
the studio pet. 

During the first part of their time 
Lopetneh tragedy overtook Harold. 
While he was posing for a publicity 
picture, a bomb, supposed to be harm- 
less, went off in his hand. 

Dark days came. Harold lay mouon 
less, his eyes bandaged. Doctors came 
and went silently. The boy, suffering 
tortures in his burned face and torn 
hand, dared not ask the fatal question. 
Would he ever see again? He feared 
the answer too greatly. Something 
hammering in his heart told him that 
they believed the bright and beautiful 
world was shut away from him for- 
ever. And he fought the demons of 
despair. Just as ambition was becom- 

(Continued on page 110) 


J. P. McEVOY 


The famous humorist and author of ''Show Girl" and 


"Show Girl in Hollywood" 
Returns to NEW MOVIE Next Month 


with another amusing story 


Problems of a 
Hollywood Wife 


(Continued from page 69) 


by silly stock gambling, phoney oil in- 
vestments, and all sorts of slickers’ 
propositions, and you will see that they 
are sadly unwise. Lucky, indeed, is the 
actor with a wife who has sound busi- 
ness sense and cooperates with him in 
saving and budgeting the money. If 
she doesn’t have business sense—well! 

Neil Hamilton’s wife is one woman 
blessed with great financial acumen; 
she handles all the family money, 
budgeting Neil’s expenditures, making 
investments, and seeing that money is 
saved. 

Johnny Mack Brown and his wife, 
Constance, go over all their bills to- 
gether, work out their budget, and co- 
operate in savings and plannings for 
the future. 

Jack Mulhall’s wife is an excellent 
manager and does her share towards 
their happiness in a material way by 
planning ways and means to save and 
to invest his money. So far she has 
been very successful. 


ape problems of professional and 
non-professional wives merge when 
it comes to one very sinister aspect of 
life in Hollywood. Blackmailers thrive 
in this city, where reputations are so 
fragile and so valuable. Not by ability 
does an actor endure, but by reputa- 
tion. There have been a few stars 
whose hold was so great that the 
storms of scandal left them relatively 
untouched. Many others have found to 
their grief that unproved accusations 
have wrecked their careers. With 
these unfortunates in mind, it is small 
wonder that the actor or actress falls 
an easy prey to blackmailers. One 
payment clinches the deal; then the 
blood money can be collected in- 
definitely. 

Another difficult situation for a 
Hollywood wife is the moonstruck girl 
who adores the husband. Some of these 

situations are amazing. As long as 
these admirers confine themselves to 
mail, it is easily enough handled; but 
when they arrive in town personally, 
and climb in the bedreom of the star, as 
happened with Valentino on two occa- 
sions, it indeed gets rather hectic for 
the wife. 


HE “other woman” looms much 

larger on the horizon of the Holly- 
wood wife than anywhere else in the 
country. A male star is constantly play- 
ing roles opposite some young and beau- 
tiful woman. He goes through fervent 
love scenes with her, must murmur sweet 
nothings to her, caress her, and register 
passion in a convincing manner. It is 
a well known psychological fact that if 
you set your face in a frown or a smile, 
and keep it so for a few minutes, 
you begin to undergo the emotion de- 
picted on your face. Why should it be 
different with love? Perhaps the re- 
sponse of the leading lady is simulated, 
perhaps it is real. Nature is working 
against the wife under such circum- 
stances. 

A professional wife must make per- 
sonal sacrifices to keep her home and 
husband. In her own case, she would 
like to go back to New York to the 
stage; but her husband is established in 
pictures and so she remains here. 
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Great Love Stories of Hollywood 


ing a reality, just as his hard work was 
bearing fruit, was he to be out of the 
race? Success, the result of honest, 
inspired, concentrated work, was his at 
last. Already the name of Harold 
Lloyd was beginning to be famous. 
How could he face life—he who was 
so young and full of dreams and the 
energy to make them come true—if he 
was to be blind? 

He bore it silently, bravely, com- 
forted his mother and father, reassured 
his heart-broken business associates. 

But there was one comrade who 
cheered and comforted him always. 

Mildred never faltered. There was 
no pity in her happy voice, no fear in 
the strong little hand that held his. 
She wasn’t afraid to laugh and be 
natural and tease him and call him an 
old mummy. Fear, panic, retreated 
before her naturalness, her gaiety, her 
complete conviction that he would soon 
be quite all right again. Not for one 
moment did she ever accept any other 
outcome. Day after day she sat in the 
darkened room and cheered his heart 
and strengthened his soul. So that 


when he could see again, the first thing 
he wanted his eyes to rest upon was the 
exquisite little face of his best friend. 

Only when he looked into her blue 
eyes, did he realize by their new depths, 
by the first tears he had ever seen, that 
it had taken all her faith, all her cour- 


(Continued from page 108) 


age to go through without faltering. 

Mildred’s father had come to Los 
Angeles to live and Harold had a 
second home in the Davis household. 
He and “Mid” roughhoused, he scolded 
her big-brother fashion, and as money 
began to roll in from “The Sailor Made 
Man” and “Grandma’s Boy,” gave her 
such gifts as Mrs. Davis would permit. 

But toward the end of 1922, when 
Mildred’s three-year contract with 
Harold was up, a new situation arose. 

Harold Lloyd’s beautiful and tal- 
ented leading lady hadn’t gone un- 
noticed by an industry always keenly 
alert to both beauty and talent. Offers 
from other companies began to pour 
in. Money and dramatic roles, oppor- 
tunities to star on her own, were pre- 
sented to her. 

Mid took them all to Harold. 

“What’ll I do?” she asked. 

Harold studied them carefully. 

“Well, look,” he said, and stopped, 
frowning. 

“Gee, Mid, we can meet any of their 
offers for money,” he said. “We'll give 
you any salary they name. But, honey, 
we can’t possibly give you the chances 
they can. We can’t give you good 
dramatic roles. You’ve gone just about 
as far with me as you'll ever get. [ 
realize that.” 

He knew that Mildred, like every 
girl, was ambitious. She wanted to be 
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a star. In Hollywood, that idea is in 
every girl’s mind. Bebe had left, and 
soon become a star in her own right. 
And he was convinced that Mildred 
Davis had every bit as good a chance. 
She was the Pickford type, then so pop- 
ular. Did he have any right to hold 
her back? 

He knew he didn’t and he advised her 
as to what she should do, which offer 
to take, which contract to sign. 


Wis he was alone, he felt him- 
self overcome with a sudden, in- 
explainable sadness. Mildred would 
go. Then the old happy, carefree days 
would be over. She’d be working at 
another studio. She’d be a star, busy 
with interests of her own. What in the 
world would he do without her? Why, 
he couldn’t. He simply couldn’t do 
without her. The very idea was ab- 
surd. Mildred was part of his life. 

He dashed out—ran to her dressing 
room. She’d gone home. He followed 
her. He knew that he loved her—had 
loved her always. It broke on him with 
a Seen that sent him breathless to her 
side. 

An hour later Mildred Davis had 
agreed to give up her own promising 
eareer, had agreed to become Mrs. 
Harold Lloyd and had admitted that 
she loved him. 

On February 10, 1923, in St. John’s_ 
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Church, Los Angeles, they were mar- 
ried by the Rev. Dr. Davidson, with no 
one but the families present. They 
slipped away to San Diego for a two 
weeks’ honeymoon and then rushed 
back to the studio to finish “Why 
Worry.” Harold had quit right in the 
middle of it to get married. 

I have always remembered one thing 
that Harold said to me about Mildred, 
soon after they were married. It 
comes into my thoughts often when I 
have watched other marriages go on 
the rocks. 

“TI never knew anyone,” Harold said, 
“that got so much joy out of life. It’s 
such fun to do things for Mid because 
she’s so happy over them. It’s the 
greatest thing in the world to give her 
something, because she appreciates it 
so. It’s the greatest thrill to tell her 
about anything you’ve accomplished 
because she gets such a kick out of it.” 

Perhaps that’s one reason Harold 
Lloyd has been such an outstanding 
success. 


ND _ they 
after.” 

They have, too. 

The Lloyd home is by far the most 
beautiful in Hollywood. The acres of 
rolling woods and gardens, the fairy 
palace atop the green hills, the pool 
and tennis court and golf course, the 
playhouses and old mill, are all mar- 
velous. Inside the house are collected 
beauties from many countries, and 
from many centuries—paintings, rugs, 
books, silver, furniture—all from the 
hands of artists. 

But it is little Mildred Lloyd who 
makes all this loveliness into a home. 
It is Mildred who gives it that gaiety 
and joy, whose personal touch brings 
that indefinable something without 
which a palace doesn’t mean a darn 
thing, and with which one room be- 
comes the center of a man’s life. 

There is a simplicity, a gentleness 
and yet an exuberant delight in every- 
thing that Harold has done for her 
that makes Mrs. Harold Lloyd excep- 
tional. 

Much has been said about Harold 
and his fine, sane, decent life. His 
character has been applauded by his 
public. Here is one man who has sur- 
vived Hollywood and its madness and 
trials and temptations and remained 
just as he was before millions and 
world fame came to him. 

All that is true. But Harold has 
been lucky. Back of him has been a 
happy and peaceful home, perfectly 
arranged to give him comfort and in- 
spiration. _ Beside him has been a 
young and beautiful and devoted wife, 
whose every thought has been for him, 
whose belief in him has been a staff, 
and whose appreciation has been a 
spur and a reward. 

In May, 1924, Gloria Lloyd came to 
take up her abode with the young 
Lloyds. A fair haired child who is the 
image of her father. The wait for 
another baby was long, and little Peggy 
was adopted so that Gloria should not 
be alone. 

Now the final touch has been added 
—Harold Lloyd II is doing beautifully 
in his incubator, and will soon be ready 
to go home to the big house on the hill. 

Many evenings Harold and Mildred 
spend alone in their home, playing their 
favorite music on the big organ, listen- 
ing to the radio—happy, contented mar- 
ried folk. 

And they lived happily ever after. 


lived happily ever 
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(Continied from page 40) 


Miss Bennett was resting and could not 
be disturbed for an hour. In half an 
hour or forty-five minutes, Mr. Blank’s 
impatience getting the best of him, he 
would call again. The maid would ask 
who was calling and on getting Mr. 
Blank’s name would fly into a rage 
that would have done credit to any one 
of the six nations whose blood coursed 
in her veins—to say nothing of the 
mixture. ‘You so-and-so,” she would 
scream, “didn’t I tell you she couldn’t 
be disturbed?” 


NE of Mr. Plant’s calls came dur- 
ing such a period. “Long dis- 
tance” meant nothing in the life of 
this maid. She calmly told the oper- 
ator Connie couldn’t be disturbed. A 
short time later the operator rang again 
and the maid flew into one of her cus- 
tomary rages. Mr. Plant was already 
on the other end of the wire and, not 
hearing clearly or understanding the 
ungodly dialect the maid spoke, jumped 
to the conclusion that Connie was re- 
fusing to speak to him. 
The telephone operator eventually 
put the call through and Constance re- 
ceived the momentous news of his en- 


gagement. She ought to make an 
excellent poker player. She can’t be 
bluffed. 


She went right on with the picture 
and presently it was finished. She re- 
turned to New York and the film was 
released—a smash hit and Connie was 
something of a sensation. 

Then the offers began pouring in and 
she went back to the West Coast. She 
was out here nine months this time— 
and made nine pictures: “Into the 
Net,” “Code of the West,” “The Goose 
Hangs High,” “My Son,” “My Wife 
and I,” “The Goose Woman,’ “Wander- 
ing Fires,” “Marriage” and “Sally, 
Irene and Mary.” It was in the last- 
named picture that Joan Crawford got 
her first real break and Sally O’Neil 
was also prominently among those 
present. 

These pictures were all made as a 
free lance player and at a constantly 
mounting salary. Only those of you 
who can remember back five or six 
years ago can have any idea of the 
fan following and popularity she devel- 
oped in those few months. After each 
picture she was deluged with new offers 
of contracts, but it was not until after 
“Sally, Irene and Mary” that M.-G.-M 
finally talked her into affixing her sig- 
nature to a contract. The document 
stated she was to have a six weeks’ 
vacation every year. She started her 
new contract by taking the first year’s 


vacation at the beginning instead of 
the end. 


VV BEN Plant saw that his newly 
announced engagement was having 
no effect on Constance, he broke it and 
came West himself. He arrived during 
the latter part of her stay. 

Connie loved him. She had never 
tried to kid herself that she didn’t. She 
has always had a good head and usu- 
ally she keeps it clear. Young as she 
was, she realized that marriage is a 
serious business and she had tried to 
reason whether she and Plant could be 
happy together. It was when she de- 
cided they couldn’t that she had broken 
the engagement. 

When Plant came West, it seemed 
good to her to see him again after nine 
months and, when they sat down and 
chatted, the things they had quarreled 
about seemed trivial. 

So they became engaged for the third 
time and made plans to be married in 
January. Then Constance signed her 
M.-G.-M. contract and they returned to 
the East together. She still had two 
pictures to make for another company 
which she had contracted to do before 
signing with M.-G.-M. One of them— 
the first—was to have been made in 
New York. But no sooner had she and 
Plant arrived there than the officials 
told her she would have to leave for 
Palm Beach. 

Plant objected. They had been sep- 
arated for nine months, had just be- 
come reconciled and now they would 
have to be separated again. “I don’t 
want it that way,” he pleaded. “Let’s 
be married now. I’ve more money than 
we need and there’s no sense to your 
working yourself to death this way.’ 


(Cone agreed. They were mar- 
ried in November. The head of the 
company for whom she was to make 
those two pictures gave her a release 
from her contract as a wedding present 
and M.-G.-M. waived the contract with 
the understanding that, if she ever re- 
turned to pictures, she would come back 
to them and finish it out. 

Then, perversely enough, although 
Plant had objected to her going to 
Palm Beach to make a picture he took 
her there on their honeymoon. 

People have tried to make much of 
the fact that Constance is selfish; yet, 
on her honeymoon, she did one of the 
most unselfish things I have ever 
encountered. 

Barbara, her sister, had gotten her- 
self into the headlines—quite acci- 
dentally—but the newspapers were 
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making much of it. Connie received a 
wire from her father: “Barbara in 
trouble. I am appearing in a play and 
cannot leave. Will you go?” 

And Connie wired back: “Tonight.” 
She threw her things into some bags, 
cut short her honeymoon and left that 
night as she had promised, explaining 
to friends, “The papers are trying to 
put Barbara in a mess. Il’ve got to go 
and straighten it out and bring her 
back.” 

She brought Barbara back to New 
York with her and then she and her 
husband left for Europe. They main- 
tained a house in Paris, a home on the 
Riviera and another at Cannes, and the 
two became familiar figures at Biar- 
ritz, Deauville and the other famous 
watering places. 


ER salon became quite celebrated. 

Visiting there, one almost _inva- 
riably met the Who’s Who of the French 
capital as well as celebrated and im- 
portant visitors in town. : 

“How could you be satisfied without 
your career?” I asked Miss Bennett the 
other day. 

Connie’s blue eyes widened and she 
regarded me levelly: “My boy, if you 
ever fall as deeply in love as I was, 
you’ll know that there is nothing in the 
world that matters so much as being 
with the person you love. No price you 
can pay is too high, if it brings you 
happiness. I don’t regret it.” 

And yet there are those who have 
said her heart never rules her head! 

“Right now,” she continued, “I think 
I’m getting a lot more important breaks 
than I ever did before I married, yet 
if I fell in love today with a man and 
he wanted me to leave pictures, I’d do 
it without a moment’s hesitation.” 

“J think a man would have to be 
pretty selfish to ask you to leave pic- 
tures now,” I interjected. 

She turned that over in her mind for 
a moment and regarded me with an 
amused expression. “Not at all. Peo- 
ple who are not directly concerned with 
the making of pictures simply cannot 
understand the business. Your time 
isn’t your own; you never know when 
you may have to break an engagement 
you had planned on for days simply 
to attend a conference of some sort at 
the studio. Neither can they under- 
stand why you have to establish social 
relations with people you work with in 
this business more than any other. If 
I married outside my profession, I’m 
not sure I wouldn’t want to give it up 
again. I think the chances for happi- 
ness would be greater.” 

Her eyes took on a faraway look and 
it was easy to guess she was living 
over those years abroad again. 

She and Plant were happy for a time 
—a rather long time as happiness goes 
—and then the old differences began 
cropping up again; the same things 
that had caused them to break their 
engagement twice before they married. 
They tried, but it was no use. 

Four years had written “Finis” to 
the chapter in Connie’s existence called 
“Marriage.” She secured a_ divorce, 
picked up the broken skeins of her life 
and faced the future. 


Next month the most colorful 
chapters of Miss Bennett's mete- 
oric career will be told in NEw 
Moviz. This covers her return to 
the screen, following her divorce 
from Philip Plant. It relates her 
recent adventures in Hollywood 
and tells how she came to meet 
with her great film success. 
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Come Into the Garden 


(Continued from page 86) 


painted wood, with his sombrero and 
serape of bright wool, that stands by 
the gate. 

Ann Harding and her husband, 
Harry Bannister, devoted themselves 
to the business of making a home 
and garden for their little two-year-old 
daughter Jane, when they became 
Hollywood folks and left the change- 
ableness of a stage home behind them. 
Their hilltop home, with a view to the 
sea and mountains, is surrounded by 
terraces of grounds, with little room 
for much level gardening, but with plenty 
of range for an imaginative couple 
to transform into a pleasing yard. Ter- 
races of lawn drop gracefully one into 
the other, dotted with big old trees. Be- 
cause the rocky formation of the under- 
soil prevents deep-rooted plants, Ann 
and Harry decided to utilize the natu- 
ral conformation of the soil to its best 
advantage, and constructed an old- 
fashioned rockery. Beautifully colored 


slabs of voleanic rock were piled up in ~ 


graceful groups, and at the top of the 
incline, a shallow lily pool was built, 
fed from the overflow from the big 
swimming pool near the house. The lily 
pool trickles gently down over flat slabs 
cf mossy rock, and spreads socially into 
several small pools bordered with iris, 
daisies, violets, mignonette, sweet alys- 
sum and nasturtiums, which ramble in- 
formally over the rocks. Ann’s favor- 
ite flower is the daisy, and these pretty 
white blooms figure largely in her yard. 
Constance Bennett learned the 
charms of an enclosed garden from her 
residence abroad, and her Beverly Hills 
home is surrounded by a walled garden 
where Constance and her friends may 
enjoy themselves in perfect freedom 
far from curious eyes. A stucco wall, 
with gracious arches surmounting the 
delicate tracery of the wrought iron 
gates, is half concealed by a row of 
towering weeping willow trees, and a 
back planting of shrubs which are 
faced in turn by flower beds along the 
lawn. Climbing roses drape the high 
walls of the house. A sylvan grotto 
with overhanging fern and creeping 
jasmine has a dark shadowed pool 
where glinting fish flash in reflected 
light. A large fountain, built up in a 
high basin of flat stones, modeled after 
the fountains of the California Mis- 
sions, lends the enchantment of its cool 
plashing to this quiet retreat. 


ACK GILBERT has perched him a 

home like the mountain eyrie of an 
eagle, up amongst the lofty rock-ribbed 
hills of Beverly Crest. The road hangs 
along the edge of the sheer mountain- 
side like a ribbon flung carelessly down 
from the summit. The approach to the 
home is very precipitous; a cactus gar- 
den, with a bull’s skull, defies the hot 
rocks and the glaring sun of the moun- 
tainside. Century plants with their 
white-edged leaves, firebushes with 
their slender crimson candles rising 
from the prickly tangle along the wall, 
prickly pear cactus with their scarlet 
and yellow tulip-like flowers growing 
on the edges of the fleshy pin prickled 
leaves, are combined with the clumps 
of the desert-blooming verbenas with 
their uniform purple blooms. Hardy 
scarlet geraniums grow here too. 

The home of Buster Keaton is one of 


the most imposing in Beverly Hills; the 
grounds are built around the house 
with little elaboration, mainly as a 
setting for the far flung Italian man- 
sion with its stone staircases descend- 
ing down the balustraded terraces to 
the pool at the base of the slope. Tall 
Italian cypresses stand sentry like in 
a row on each side of the staircase, and 
about the semi-circular flagged terrace 
in front of the house. An unimpeded 
sweep of broad lawn extends from the 
road with its line of concealing shrubs 
to the base of the terraces. Varie- 
gated flower beds follow the staircases 
at the sides, while the rising terraces 
are planted in masses of purple creeper 
surmounted by shrubs of many varie- 
ties, rising tier by tier to the high 
hedge of the house terrace, and ending 
in the towering tips of several pine 
trees grouped at each end of the house. 
Tall poplars line the entrance to the 
house from the street. 


| ee CRAWFORD and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., take pride in the 
beauty of their patio, in their Brent- 
wood Heights home. Like thrifty 
young folk, they feel they cannot afford 
the luxury of large elaborate grounds, 
so they have contented themselves with 
well kept lawns and shrubs and con- 
centrated their gardening efforts on 
their delightfully picturesque patio. 
Choice irises bloom on the side of the 
lovely symmetrical pool, copied from an 
Arabian drawing. A stone statue of 
a woman is the fountain in the center 
of the pool. Giant ferns with an un- 
derplanting of narcissi and daffodils 
are grouped against the house wall. A 
mass of English ivy covers a romantic 
looking old tree stump, and reaches 
over to the rosy tiles of the houseroof. 


pick the estate of Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, is 
Hollywood’s Foreign Embassy, for here 
have been entertained practically every 
European notable to visit these shores, 
from Prince George of England to the 
Dutchess of Sermonetta, of Italy. The 
estate comprises fifteen acres of gar- 
dens and lawns, laid out between two 
hills, and including them. This has all 
been planted and laid out since the es- 
tate was begun in 1919, with the excep- 
tion of the large old trees one sees here 
and there about the estate. 

The house is approached by a semi- 
circular driveway, swinging up over 
lawns, broadly bordered with pansies. 
Lawns stretch away to the swimming 
pool with flowering shrubs sparsely set 
along the edge. One hill, cut through 
with a deep canyon, is dubbed “Ari- 
zona” because of the miniature Grand 
Canyon effect; it is beautifully grown 
with large trees and informal patches. 
of annuals, with crocuses, narcissi, daf-. 
fodils, and hyacinths providing spring’. 
cheeriness beneath the shade of cypress, 
cedars and sycamores. 

At the foot of the hill, there is a 
broad stretch along the lower road, 
carefully gardened to supply cut flowers 
for the house. The master of the 
house, Douglas Fairbanks, is very fond 
of roses, and all sorts grow in these 
gardens, from the simple loose-leafed 
ragged robins to the more choice 
Madame Cochet and Souvenir de Clau- 
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dius Pernet, a yellow favorite. Mary 
Pickford has luxurious. taste, she 
prefers orchids and gardenias which 
must come from the florist, for there 
is no greenhouse on the estate. The 
keynote to Pickfair is the simplicity 
and informality of a country house; no 
attempt at formal gardening has been 
made. 

Over on “Arizona” there is a size- 
able grove of citrus trees, oranges, 
egrapefruits, and avocadoes, with plums, 
pears and quinces in scattered plant- 
ings. .The Pickfair estate has its own 
water works, drawing all water with 
pumps from a deep well sunk in the 
grounds. 

The lovely English house of Estelle 
Taylor and Jack Dempsey is set back 
from the road by almost two hundred 
feet of smooth lawns which rise in a 
smooth terrace to the road level. A 
stretch of red brick wall, chest high, 
is concealed by a tall hedge from the 
road; the side towards the house is 
lined with tall plants of double stock, 
with myriad tints of lavender, pink, 
yellow and white, sending forth their 
carnation-like scent to the passerby. 
A friendly wrought iron gate breaks 
the center of the wall, and leads down 
a flight of twenty red brick steps to the 
goog walk of brick that appreaches the 

ouse. 


2 herself, the garden of Louise 
Fazenda is natural and charming. 
Seside her front door, on each side of 
the walk, is a rock garden formed be- 
tween huge colored boulders. These rep- 
resent real personal effort; many of the 
plants have been brought home by her 
from location trips with the aid of men 
of her company. Ferns, violets, blue- 
bells, and wildflowers bloom here in 
profusion. Some of the odd wild 
flower plants are the result of Louise’s 
trip to Alaska. Her last summer’s trip 
to Oregon resulted in still further ad- 
ditions to the rock garden’s variety of 
blooms. 

Her back garden is planted willy 
nilly with native California wild 
flowers, including golden poppies, rho- 
dodendron, Indian paint brush, daisies, 
mountain lupin with its purple stalks, 


’ brodea, mariposa lilies, tiger lilies, 


scarlet larkspur, mountain lilac with its 
midget clusters of purple pungent 
bloom, baby blue eyes, with their fra- 
gile blue stars on long slender stems, 
heliotrope monkey flowers, and blue 
curls. About the tennis court, huge 
Shasta daisies form a formal border, 
against a background of climbing roses 
that cover the high wire fence. The 
daisies are Louise’s favorite flowers. 


ETTY COMPSON owns one of the 
old showplaces of Hollywood, along 
Hollywood Boulevard, where she lived 
in the early days before her marriage 
to Jim Cruze. There she is thoroughly 
enjoying her old garden now, after 
some years away from it. Lawns 
stretch up to her front door in smooth 
velvety expanse, with a punctuating 
planting of Japanese yew trees, clipped 
conically, and two huge pine trees in 
front of the house, and large old palms 
in the parkway. At the back of the 
house stretches a huge sunken garden 
in easy view of the long verandah that 
faces it. Paths, flagged and rock- 
bordered, wander informally through 
the masses of luxuriant bloom, down to 
the center sunken pool. Huge trees 
form a lovely background for this 
sylvan scene. 
Betty’s pride is a young orange tree 
(Continued on page 116) 
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| YOU can have hair 


as lovely 


ae 
“° 


as this— 


easily— 
inexpensively 


OVELY hair is not the 
exclusive privilege of 
screen and stage stars, or 
of women who have un- 
limited money to spend on 
beauty treatments. Millions 
of women who are trying to 
keep within a budget—or 
supporting themselves on a 
moderate salary—find they can 
save from $25 to $50 a year 
—caring for their hair the Jo- 
cur’ Way—at home! YOU can do 


**Laura La Plante, radiant film it foo! Its easy! And you can keep 
star, appearing in the Pathe’ k z ; 
feature, “Lonely Wives”. your hair looking its best—always. 


A Gompleic Hair Beauty Treatment 
for Less Than 10 Cents! 


Hard to believe, isn’t it? But it's true! You can actually give yourself—at 
home—the same complete beauty treatment for your hair that you have been 
accustomed to pay from one to five dollars for. And you can do it easily— 
quickly—for less than 10 cents! Jo-cur’ Hot Oil Treatment gives new health 
to your scalp—new life fo your hair. Delicately scented Jo-cur’ Shampoo 
concentrate removes the dingy film of dust and dirt, and leaves your hair soft, 
fluffy and easy to finger-wave. Then a lovely, lasting wave with Jo-cur' 
Waveset—just as easy as combing your hair. And finally—a touch of Jo-cur' 
Brilliantine to bring out all its lustrous beauty. 


Each of these marvelous preparations can be 
used easily at home—each of them is composed 
of the best materials money can buy, regardless of 
price—and each of them can be obtained in gen- 
erous sizes at most five and ten cent stores. 25c¢ 
sizes at your druggist's. 


Economy is fashionable now! 


At most 5 and 10¢ stores 
25¢ sizes at your druggist’s 


y 
O0o-cur 
Beauty Aide 
for the Hair 
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“brittle lashes. 
EoaKrsenlasnes : 


no moree 


The new Liquid Winx is utterly 
different from anything yeu may 
have tried. Different—because it 
is an eyelash preparation with a 
“Double Treatment.” First, it 
beautifies lashes by giving them a 
dark, enticing shadow. And then 
—it actually softens lashes. 

This “Double Treatment” idea at 
last gives smart women what they 
want. Beautiful bewitching eyes— 
without fear of brittle lashes. 
Would you like to try it? Just send 
10c with the coupon for the Vanity 
Size—enough for a month’s use. 


WINX 


RossCo., 243 West 17thSt., N.Y.C. Dept. B-4 


I enclose 10c for the Vanity Size of the 
new Liquid Winx. 


Black O Brown O 


Blonde Hair 
won me!” 


Roce always comes to blondes who keep 
their hair golden. And it’s so easy with 
Blondex. This special shampoo not only prevents 
darkening — but safely restores natural golden 
color to dull, faded light hair. Brings out spark- 
ling lights—adds gleaming radiance. Not a dye. 
No harmful chemicals. Fine for scalp. Used and 
recommended by scores of famous blonde movie 
stars, Atall leading drug and department stores, 
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Come Into the Garden 


(Continued from page 115) 


that this year is producing a first crop, 
a single orange that Betty inspects 
carefully every morning before starting 
for the studio. Orange blossoms are 
her favorite flower, and she says this 
in spite of their having fooled her once. 

Nick Stuart and Sue Carol possess a 
new home in the Los Feliz district, near 
the Dempseys, overlooking the city, and 
the base of the mountains that overlook 
Los Angeles proper. Built of brick 
and shingle in Dutch Colonial style, the 
house is beautifully and appropriately 
set off with lawns and neat bricked ter- 
races and walks, which are bordered 
with every sort of blooming shrub and 
plant. Sue is particularly proud of 
her tall prize pentstemon, and several 
pots of odd cactus which with vividly 
colored cinerarias decorate the stone- 
edged stairway leading into the house 
from the garden. Tall trimmed yew 
trees provide a bit of formality for the 
tangled blooms bordering the sides of 
the lawn. English ivy rambles infor- 
mally up the walls and over the quaint 
house shutters. A shallow lily pool 
built round with neat brick shelters 
some vari-colored pond lilies, Sue’s fa- 
vorite flowers. 


AN ITA PAGE loves her garden for 
the relaxation it gives her after 
the day’s work at the studio. Her 
garden is laid out primly, with a wide 


Although Charles 
Farrell and Virginia 
Valli have been 
friends for a long 
time, they surprised 
everyone when they 
were secretly mar- 
ried in Yonkers, N.Y., 
recently. They 
promptly sailed 
away for a three 
months’ honeymoon 
in Italy. 


strip of lawn which extends back to a 
charming pergola with a wall fountain 
in it. Arched lattices extend across 
the farther end of the yard each way 
from the pergola, shutting off the far- 
ther end of the yard from the flower 
garden proper, which is in neat wide 
beds on each side of the lawn. Gravel 
paths set off with conically trimmed 
dwarf privet hedge bushes, traverse the 
rectangular flower pots, which contain 
pentstemon in lavender, rose, white and 
pink, double flowering fragrant stock, 
gladioli, purple irises, narcissi, hya- 
cinths, daisies, and tall vivid-colored 
snapdragon. Some of Anita’s favorite 
flowers, reminiscent of her Eastern 
home, lilies of the valley, are planted 
under the sheltering shade of the tall 
trees that border the garden, acacias, 
just bursting into their feathery yellow 
blooms, and eucalyptus with heavy 
heads of scarlet flowers just opening to 
the spring rains and air. 

Norma Shearer chose a home with a 
conventional stretch of lawn surround- 
ing it, with a more personal garden at 
one side. Stepping-stone paths trav- 
erse the lawn approaching a hexagonal 
raised lily pool, with a large Greek urn 
in the center from which water spouts 
through several side ornaments. Pots 


of cinerarias, begonias and other blooms 
by the season, are placed at intervals 
about the rim of the fountain base. 


Acme-P & A Photo 


~ 


The brick wall at the back of the 
grounds is utilized for one side of a 
delightful arbor of white lattice over- 
grown with roses, where tea can be 
enjoyed amidst the fragrance of the 
blooming border beds of carnations, 
double flowering stock, snapdragon, iris 
and ageratum. Tall rising palms, 
cedars with their heavy dark foliage, 
young white-barked birches and slender 
eucalyptus mark the end of the estate. 
Norma is particularly fond of camel- 
lias, though she has no conveniences 
for raising these delicate blooms. 

Trene Rich has a charming home and 
garden in the Wilshire district of Los 
Angeles, with a broad stretch of lawn 
in front, with bushes against the house 
and a wide stretching sycamore tree 
beside the walk. At the back of the 
house begins the garden proper, with 
a flagged terrace opening out from the 
dining room. The rectangular yard is 
centered about a long pool, sunken be- 
low a wide terrace of lawn. The pool 
at the far end is fed by a wall fountain 
emerging from a gray stone slab and 
dropping into a semi-circular basin 
which in turn cascades into the pool. 
About the sides of the long pool, flag- 
stones make a walk, which is bordered 
by a luxuriant bed of varied blooms, 
from tall delphinium and hollyhocks at 
the back to snowy Shasta daisies with 
golden hearts, gay gaillardias with 
crimson petals edged and splashed in 
yellow, petunias with their soft fra- 
grance, clove pinks and sweet williams, 
just the sort of thing that makes a per- 
fect background for the charming mis- 
tress of the home. At the near end of 
the pool, a wide bird bath with a small 
jet of water attracts many songsters to 
the garden. 


LIVE BROOK lives in the old Wal- 
lace Reid home, in Hollywood, and 
takes great pleasure in working about 
the estate. Its fruit trees come in for 
spraying in season, and the present 
season finds Brook busy with work and 
plans for his English rock garden which 
he is putting in this year. The cactus 
beds along the house are most pictur- 
esque, with many varieties represented 
from the diminutive Hen and Chickens 
cactus, whose small rosettes of tightly 
packed fleshy leaves border the end and 
edges of the bed, to the towering stalk 
of a Century plant getting ready to 
put forth blooms beside the snowy 
waxen bells of the yucca on their spire- 
like stem. Still another ‘cluster of 
desert growth fills the corner of the 
yard beside the aquamarine-tinted tile 
pool. Tall pines lend a pleasing bar- 
rier at the end of the yard. 

Ramon Novarro has an ideal site for 
his home on the bluffs overlooking 
Santa Monica canyon and bay. Im- 
pressive widespreading live oaks shield 
the house from view from the road, and 
frame the vista of ocean seen from the 
yard. Many hundreds of rare plants 
grow about in his yard, for it formerly 
belonged to a famous botanical expert 
who spent a lifetime developing the 
estate. Many rare cactus, brought from 
Ramon’s native Mexico, are in one part 
of the garden, including an odd speci- 
men known as Old Man’s Head, a cac- 
tus resembling the partly bald head of 
a man, grown over on the sides with 
what looks like long white hair and a 
long beard. 


eas WRAY and her husband, John 
Monk Saunders, the writer, bought 
the old home of King and Florence 
Vidor in Hollywood. The English house 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Read How Helen Carey 


“-THERDP’S a lot of wear in these shoes 

yet,” said Helen Carey, as she took 
several old light colored pairs out of the 
closet. “I wonder what I can do to make 
them look new again.” 

Then she thought of ColorShine—a 
remarkable line of polishes for renewing 
old shoes and keeping them fresh and 
smart looking. Down to the 10c store 
she went and came back with a bottle of 
ColorShine Neutral Creme. 

Soiled and shabby as they appeared, in 
a few minutes ColorShine 
Neutral Creme made her last 
spring’s tan sport shoes as 
well as her beige dress 

Nf pumps look 
@” like new. It was 
so easy to do— 
; — and there was 

ee enough left to 


won't 


The ColorShine Shoe Pol- 


isher—fits the 
drop 
around the soles. Ask to 
see it today—at 10c. stores. 


Made Her 
Old Shoes 


polish them many more 
times. aig 
Try ColorShine. It’s real “ zg4 77 
oe 


economy—only 10ca bottle. — 
It keeps shoes looking 
bright and smart, and special ingredients 
soften, protect and preserve the leather. 
ColorShine Polishes are for all smooth 
leathers and you can get all kinds— 
Neutral Creme for brown, tan and col- 
ored shoes, White Kid, Black Creme 
and Black Dye. 

ColorShine Shoe Polishes 
sold in 10c stores every- 
where; 15c in far west and 
Canada. Get a supply of 
ColorShine on your next 
trip to the 10c store. You 
will find it on the hardware 
counter. The Chieftain Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


hand, you 
it — cleans 


15c in Far West 
and Canada 
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Pain Ends Instanily 
Put one on and in one minute the pain is 
gone! That’s how quickly Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino -pads end pain from corns and sore 
toes. The secret of this magic reliefis the 
soothing and healing on 
medication Zino-pads 
contain. Their cushion- 
ing, corrective feature 
removes the cause—fric- 
tion and pressure of 
shoes. Try them! 


100% SAFE! 


Zino-pads are safe, 
sure. Using harsh 
liquids or plasters 
often causes acid burn. 
Cutting your corns or 
callouses invites blood 
poisoning. Zino - pads 
are small, thin, 
dainty. Made inspecial 
sizes for Corns, Corns 
between toes, CalJouses 
and Bunions. Sold 
everywhere. Cost but 
a trifle. 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the ~ pain is gone! 


FOR BUNIONS <> 


FOR CORNS: 
__ BETWEEN TOES - 


Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin fleck off, untilall 
defects, suchas pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skinis beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly reduce wrink-= 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce Pow- 
dered Saxolite and 1 halt pint witch hazel. At drug stores. 


Firestone - U.S. 
AND OTHER TIRES . 


Lowest Prices on Earth? 
Thousands of satisfied tire users all over 
the U.S.A. Our 15 years of business speaks 
for itself. This big responsible company will 
supply, you with reconstructed stan 

maketires at lowest prices in history— 

Guaranteed to give 12 months’ service 


Don’t Delay—Order Today 


CORD Tires BALLOON Tires 
Size TiresTubes | Size Tires Tubes 


80x38 $2.20 $1.00 | 29x4.40$2.30$1.10 
830x344 2.25 1.00 | 29x4.60 2.40 1.15 
31x4 2.95 1.16 | 80x4.50 2.45 1.20 
32x4 2.95 1.15 | 80x4,.95 2.90 1.35 
33x4 2.95 1.15 | 28x5.26 2.95 1.85 
34x4 3.50 1.15 | 80x6.25 2.95 1.85 
32x44 3.20 1.46 | 81x5.26 3.10 1.35 
33x44 3.20 1.46 | 80x5.77 3.20 1.40 
834x444 3.45 1.45 | 82x6.00 3.20 1.40 
80x65 3.60 1.75 | 33x6.00 3.20 1.45 
83x6 3.60 176 | 82x6.20 3.50 1.65 
35x65 4.45 1.75 All Other Sizes 

Send only $1.00 deposit with each tire 
ordered. We ship balance C, 0. D. Deduct 5 


> - percent if cash in full accompanies order. 
Tires failing to give 12 months service will be replaced at half prices 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 
8855 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago; Hirer 
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good, or it makes them flops. Several 
singers, possessing basically beautiful 
voices, but with planetary aspects simi- 
lar to Valentino’s, have been listed in 
the latter category. One day they were 
Carusos. The next day they were 
busts. 


HE unfriendly influence of Uranus 

in Valentino’s chart is not conclu- 
sive evidence that he would have failed 
in the talkies. But there were other 
signs in Valentino’s horoscope which 
indicated that his career would reach 
its peak, in fact that it would end, long 
before the talkie era began. I never 
read for Valentino himself. He was one 
of the few outstanding figures of the 
stage and screen who never came to me. 
But I became familiar with his horo- 
scope in a curious way. A few years 
before he died, a certain editor sent 
me a series of dates, and asked me to 
draw the horoscopes and send them to 
him for publication in his journal. I 
didn’t know whose dates they were— 
only the sex—until the results ap- 
peared in print. And then, I dis- 
covered, much to my regret, that by 
far the saddest of the lot was Rudie 
Valentino’s! 


I wish I had space to repeat that en-— 


tire prediction here. Nothing, I think, 
would show you more convincingly why 
I believe in astrology! Anyhow, I said 
that this person born May 6th, whose 
name I did not know, had the Moon in 
Libra, signifying great physical beauty 
and wide success with the public, and 
that he had Venus in Gemini in con- 
junction with Neptune, which made him 
a symbol of romance, more successful 
as a shadow lover than in the flesh-and- 
blood. I also said that this person un- 
known to me would reach the height of 
his career in 1924, which he did; that 
he would shoot through the theatrical 
heavens like a comet, which he did; 
and that he might come to a sudden, 
mysterious and tragic end, which he 
did. 

I promised to leave the answer to 
the question of Rudolph Valentino’s 
probable success in the talkies to you— 
but I am quite willing to give my own 
opinion. Rudie had one of the most 
favorable horoscopes for the movies 
that any man could have. His Moon, 
ruling the public, was friendly to Nep- 
tune, ruling the movies. But, in spite 
of this favorable aspect, his Moon was 
so afflicted that it was wholly improb- 


able that he could have maintained 


longer than he did the heights which 
he had already reached. Rudolph Val- 
entino’s Moon was setting when he was 
born. His career had already set when 
he met his death! In the same way, 
he had a most favorable horoscope for 
success in the talkies—except that here 
again his favorable planets were so 
afflicted that even if his popularity and 
his life had lasted until the talkies were 
invented, the probability of any long- 
sustained success in the new medium 
was extremely small. Rudie Valentino, 
delightful creature that he was, was 
not a fixed star. He was—as I said 
when I didn’t know about whom I 
was talking—a comet. And long before 
the talkies were invented, he had shot 
his course. 


HERE is, on the other hand, some- 
thing very durable about Richard 


Rules the Talkies 


(Continued from page 51) 


Barthelmess. He was born within three 
days of the great Valentino in the very 
same year. They have many astrologi- 
cal aspects in common, notably the one 
I have told you about! the Sun and 
Mereury in Taurus. Barthelmess’ 
Moon, which rules his career, is also 
in aspect to Neptune, which rules the 
motion picture industry—a very strong 
Moon, because it is in Sagittarius, 
Jupiter’s sign. In fact, Jupiter, the 
planet which rules honor, glory, wealth 
and success, was in the midheaven when 
Dick Barthelmess was born. It was 
also friendly to Saturn, a combination 
which is often found in the charts of 
great financiers, indicating not only the 
ability to make money, but to make it 
work. Like Valentino, Barthelmess 
has Venus in Gemini in aspect to Nep- 
tune, which helps in playing the lover 
on the screen, but sometimes brings un- 
ce experiences in love affairs in real 
ife. 

As to what the future holds for Dick 
Barthelmess, he should know that he is 
coming under a remarkable friendly 
planetary condition within the next two 
years, a conjunction of the Sun and 
Venus, which occurs only once in a 
lifetime. With such a favoring aspect, 
combined with his always friendly Jupi- 
ter vibrations, he should make a great 
deal of money these next few years. 
He should, however, look out for in- 
juries to his health or through jealousy 
in 1934 and too great confidence in 
himself—over-confidence might be a 
better word—during 1932 and 1933. In 
short, he must so rule his stars during 
these vitally important years that he 
may get all the benefits and avoid the 
dangers of the unusual vibrations which 
will be coming to him. 

That advice would have been good 
for Valentino in 1923 and 1924. It 
would be good for all of us, any time, 
regardless of the sign under which we 
were born! 


1* you were born between April 

21st and May 21st, you may 
not be destined for a successful 
career in the talkies, but you are 
blessed with tremendous vitality 
which should carry you a long 
way in some successful career. 
You should be practical. You 
should have persistence, tenacity, 
dominant will power. You are 
inclined to be headstrong. You 
resent coercion. But you respond 
to emotions and affections. You 
are a doer, not a dreamer. You 
are strongly domestic, but you 
have a splendid equipment for 
success in business if you use 
it properly. Your vitality, plus 
your tenacity of purpose and 
strong will, give you a first-rate 
combination for success. Choose 
carefully the thing you wish to 
do; then put these great natural 
forces to work. 

You can greatly increase your 
chances of reaching the top by 
curbing your inclination to be 
headstrong and unyielding. 
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is set simply in a yard which boasts as 
its main attraction some of the oldest 
eucalyptus in the locality. Their fern- 
like fronds stretch over the house, drop- 
ping down from a great height from 
the bare peeling trunks of the great 
trees. Informal grouping of flowering 
shrubs against the house, is embellished 
by planting of tulips, narcissi, hya- 
cinths and primroses. Tulips in all 
colors are Fay’s preference among 
flowers. A quaint brick wall overgrown 
with ivy surrounds the back yard and 
separates the front lawn from the 
tennis courts and flowering borders of 
the back yard. 

Dick Arlen and his wife, Jobyna 
Ralston, have the distinction of having 
built and planted their entire grounds 
with the rocky fern beds and fountains 
and the neatly flagged paths about 
their Spanish home at Toluca Lake, 
near Hollywood. They selected a site 
with large walnut trees to supply the 
shade that is so desirable in this land 
of molten sunshine. Dick is something 
of a tree surgeon himself, and what he 
and Joby did not know about gardens, 
they discovered for themselves out of 
garden books. Large ferns form a 
shelter for the delicate primroses and 
tiny English daisies about the house, 
and small varieties of wood fern 
shelter the timid eyes of the violets set 
among the rocks. Sturdy rose climbers 
and bushes grow against the house 
walls, and the African jasmine, with its 
tiny white starlike fragrant blooms 
winds about the hand-hewn oak up- 
rights of the patio roof. The jasmine 
is Dick’s favorite among his flowers. 

Lilyan Tashman, whose home is one 
of the most charming small places of 
Beverly Hills, has carried the sophisti- 
cation of her house into the garden. 
There is a wide flagged space under a 
huge pepper tree, where a large Span- 
ish table that will seat fifty is set with 
quaint chairs of carved and colored 
wood like the table, and with thong 
seats. A large plot of brilliantly col- 
ored zinnias borders this space, their 
strong primitive colors fitting most ef- 
fectively into the Spanish scene under 
the pepper tree. This sophisticated sim- 
plicity extends to the old well in the 
patio, and the quaint rows of colored 
pots lining the edge of the balcony 
above and the stairway that with its 
wrought iron grillework, ascends to the 
baleony. 

Jose Mojica, member of the Mexican 
Hollywood colony, has gone in for gar- 
dening in a big way at his Santa Moni- 
ca Canyon hacienda. The noted tenor 
who sings for Fox in films, was an 
honor student in agriculture in Mexico 
City, before he went in for voice cul- 
ture, and now he has returned to his 
early love for a recreation. To him the 
business of producing superior toma- 
toes is just as esthetic as opera, and 
his orange groves are a pleasure to the 
eye in their neat rows and their care- 
fully plowed rich soil beneath. He has 
the typical Mexican hacienda, with 
stucco walls, tile topped, and spreading 
patio with its wealth of semi-tropical 
blooms and fountain, huge barns and 
stables beyond, and all the picturesque 
wagons and implements belonging to 
the old time farm. 
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ii fingertips that wear 


this radiant Nai Make-up 


“More brilliant and enduring,’ 
say women in the 8 fashion 
centers of the world 


“TIrresistible’’. . says leading 
Buenos Aires Beauty Editor 


ROM cosmopolitan Buenos Aires to 
romantic old Vienna... from Paris 
to Madrid . . . lovely ladies pay eager 
tribute to Cutex Liquid Polish. 
“Tapering fingers tipped with the 
twinkling brilliance of Cutex Liquid 
Polish are utterly feminine,” declares 
Doctora Equis, Beauty Editor of the 
Argentine fashion journal, “El Hogar.” 


“And it is thoroughly practical! For 
it dries with magic speed, and gleams 
undimmed for many, many days, with- 
out cracking, peeling or discoloring.” 


It’s nice, too, to find that this new 
nail make-up is unperfumed. After all, 
it is smooth, lasting brilliance that 
women most want in a nail polish. Per- 
fume in a polish vanishes quickly. And 
the lovely lustre of Cutex Liquid Polish 
remains long after the perfumed polish 
becomes dull. 


Care for your nails once a week by 


the simple methcd described in the book- 
let enclosed in every Cutex package. 
Follow this treatment once a_ week. 
Then a few minutes’ daily care will keep 
your hands alluring . . . just enough 
time to push back the cuticle, cleanse 
the nails, and run the new Cutex Nail 
White Pencil under each tip. 


Pat your Nail Polish to this Test: 
Does it... 
. Dry quickly, smoothly ...in 30 seconds? 
- Never crack, peel, turn yellow or white? 
. Last for one whole week? 
. Sparkle always with smart lustre? 
. Come in sturdy bottles, easy to open? 
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For 16 years the makers of Cutex have spe- 
cialized in manicure preparations. Cutex has 
always been first with every new aid for 
beautifying the nails. 
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KNOW THESE |Behind the Screen Dramas 


FAMOUS EYES? 


mee i ee es 
You should for she’s one of Universal Pictures’ 
greatest stars. This brown-eyed actress, who 
wears 14 year size clothes, is now appearing in 
a dramatic picture of Russian life. See below*. 


refreshes eyes 
after motoring 


Motoring causes eyes to tire and burn; 
often makes them bloodshot. Relieve 
these annoying after-effects by apply- 
ing a few drops of harmless Murine. 
In a jiffy your eyes will feel fresh and 

rested; soon the bloodshot condition 

will disappear. Also use Murine after 
golf and other outdoor sports to off- 

set eye irritation. 60c buys 60 ap- 
plications at drug and dept. stores. 


*Lupe Velez in “‘Resurrection”’ 
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ON THE SCREEN— — 
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"It's the first thing we turn to." 
That's what many readers of 
NEW MOVIE say about the de- 
partment of Reviews. For a com- 
plete analysis of all the impor- 
tant new film releases, for 
interesting comment on film per- 
sonalities . . . new stars and 
established favorites in new 
roles . . . follow the reviews in 
every issue of 
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dreamed I’d look so slender and wil- 
lewy. Melbourne told me it was the 
camera that did it, though I suspected 
he didn’t want me to succumb to the 
well-known Hollywood ailment called 
“enlargement of the cranium.” 

Dudley was one of the few exclusive 
guests invited to a big party at Beverly 
Hills one evening and he chose me as 
his partner. I dolled myself up in a 
new white satin and crystal gown I had 
invested in. Vera did my hair as only 
she could. I knew the other picture 
players would be wearing lots of jew- 
elry, so I wore none. I looked beauti- 
ful, if I have to admit that myself, as 
I gazed into the mirror. The produc- 
tion chief would be present. And if he 
saw me at my best, Melbourne had 
hinted, I might be offered a. starring 
contract. 


HE party did not begin until 10 

P. M. And according to Hollywood 
standards, it was a howling success. 
By 11 o’clock the most snobbish of the 
film celebrities had begun to discard 
their pose. 

Always there was shop talk. Who 
was doing certain pictures and why. 
Who was having contracts renewed and 
if not, what then? There was gossip 
and chatter about situations and peo- 
ple, but I dare say most of these film 
favorites were too clever to knock one 
another. That, most assuredly, would 
be an evidence of inferiority complex. 
Such a complex is disastrous in Holly- 
wood. 

Drinks of every variety being con- 
stantly served; a luxurious buffet sup- 
per with delicacies from every part of 
the world. Whether you were Spanish 
and liked tamales or whether you were 
German and preferred cheese, it was 
there, as was Russian caviar and Eng- 
lish beef. 

I noticed Sol Weinberg, the produc- 
tion chief, eyeing me carefully all eve- 
ning. .Before the night was over he 
showed me the contract, all drawn up, 
ready for me to sign, at a salary I’ve 
never dreamed of. I was to agree to 
stay five years with their company. 

I was delighted. In my wildest fan- 
cies of film success I never dared think 
that I could reach such heights. It was 
a dizzying reality, at last. Over the en- 
tire world my features would be flashed 
to millions of admirers. It was a 
supreme moment in my life when I told 
the production chief I would be into 
his office Friday—the one and only day 
he saw anyone on business. 

Five glorious years! Five years of 
money, of luxury, of being able to buy 
anything I wanted. Things I had 
longed for, a gorgeous car all my own, 
a big house in Beverly Hills, trips to 
Europe. They all flashed before me 
like the unwinding of a reel. 

Upstairs, where the ladies retired oc- 
casionally to powder their noses, every- 
one chatted gayly. The smartest shops 
in Hollywood had sent their newest cos- 
metics; boxes and boxes of powder, 
variously tinted rouges, new eye shad- 
ow, lip pencils—all donated so that 
ladies of the screen might try them and 
perhaps like them. 


LONG gold mirror was hung 
across the top of a blue taffeta- 
draped table like the shelf in a chorus 


girls’ theater dressing room. And 
there, in the mirror, a few chairs down 
from mine, my eyes met those of a 
famous film beauty of another day. She 
had been trying to make a come-back 
since talkies began and she had been 
given a few minor parts lately. Strug- 
gling to hold on against the inevitable 
Fate, she managed to get herself in- 
vited everywhere that directors might 
see her and perhaps remember that she 
was once a fine actress. 

Our eyes held each other for a mo- . 
ment, then she smiled at me through 
the mirror. I smiled back. The next 
moment we were chatting about the 
new rouge colorings. Her face, at 
close range, was a masterpiece of the 
plastic surgeon’s knife. Tiny scars, 
carefully covered on the screen by 
grease paint make-up, revealed them- 
selves to me with a sickening dread. 

Age. Inevitable. What had this 
faded, middle-aged woman got out of 
her film fame? Money, a fine home, 
cars, two divorces. And now she was 
alone in that big house in Beverly Hills. 
Her name had been a byword only fif- 
teen years back. Every High School 
girl carried pictures of her as their 
movie idol. I know that, for I too, had 
been one of her ardent admirers. 

I think she must have felt what I was 
thinking. For she smiled, a bit pathet- 
ically, and turned away. As she made 
her way downstairs I could see that she 
was trying to be as light and buoyant 
as a school girl. Directors were look- 
ing in her direction. The illusion of 
youth must be maintained. 

Something struck fear to my heart. 
Something I could not quite understand 
or analyze. This woman had had her 
day of fame. Surely, she should be 
ready to retire now. Room for new 
stars to come into their own. My brain 
kept repeating this to me as Melbourne 
and I drove home a little after mid- 
night. He shrugged indifferently when 
I tried to ask him more about the 
woman who had suddenly made me stop 
and think. 


(es not the need of money that 
keeps her hanging around,” he said, 
a bit disrespectfully I thought, “It’s 
the old bug vanity. She doesn’t want 
to realize she’s through. She’s tasted 
the sweet nectar of adulation and she 
can’t give it up.” 

The car stopped before my house and 
Melbourne said he was too tired to drop 
in. I was thankful for that for I 
wanted to be alone. His attitude was 
typical of Hollywood men, where fem- 
inine charm is no rarity. 

I tip-toed into the living room where 
Vera and I slept together. And to my 
surprise I found Vera was not yet 
home. A note pinned on the lamp- 
shade told me she had gone to a party. 

I sat down and tried to read. I 
couldn’t. I wondered if anything might 
be wrong back home. Deep within me 
something kept stirring me to restless- 
ness—I who had never had a nerve in 
my life. I was twenty-five years old 
now. In five years I would be thirty. 
But I’d be rich. I’d be famous. And I 
—from across the patio I heard soft, 
lilting music coming over the radio. 

I needed cheering up, so I snapped 
on the switch of our own little set and 
sat listening to the Columbia program 


coming across the continent from New 


York. It was whoopee time on Broad- 
way. Out here it was three hours 
earlier. 


Suddenly I thought the evening’s ex- 
citement had been too-much for me. I 
was probably in a daze. Though I was 
certain, after a moment, that I was 
right the first time. It was Jimmy’s 
voice I heard in that room, crooning a 
beautiful melody to the orchestra’s mu- 
sic. The Jimmy who used to sing at 
weddings, who always claimed to adore 
me, who’d never marry another girl 
while I was living, who—what was that 
he was saying? 

“Folks, I hope you like this little 
song which I wrote straight from my 
heart. This is the first time it has been 
played over the air. I called it ‘Sweet- 
heart, Won’t You Please Come Back 
to Me’ because it’s a plea, a very per- 
sonal plea, that I’m sending out to a 
certain girl, somewhere, tonight, before 
it’s too late.” 

In another moment, the orchestra 
was playing again. But I wasn’t lis- 
tening now. I was opening drawers 
and closets and quickly packing all my 
pretty new lingerie into a grip. A few 
sports dresses I slipped off hangers and 
folded them into my small location 
valise. It would have taken a week to 
pack all the things I had; negligees, 
evening gowns, dozens of pairs of 
slippers, hats, perfumes, cosmetics of 
every kind. I left them all and went to 
the phone to call a taxi. 

I scribbled a brief note to Vera and 
another to Melbourne with an apology 
to Sol Weinberg. With all my heart I 
suddenly wanted to go home. I wanted 
Jimmy—Jimmy with his dumb jokes 
and awkward compliments. I wanted, 
most of all, the good old-fashioned 
simple things he represented. Some- 
how, I wanted dishes to wash and steak 
and onions to fry, and most of all I 
wanted to be able to grow old without 
becoming panicked! Age was a horror 
in Hollywood. Back home, among 
Jimmy’s and my set, age was the tender 
compensation of love and lifelong de- 
votion. It was the glorious reward for 
having given youth to a houseful of 
growing youngsters. 

Something had suddenly awakened 
within me. Something which made me 
see life from a new angle. I think it 
must have been the haunted expression 
of that woman’s eyes—the star of a 
few years back who had outlived her 
fame. 

I took any train I could get early that 
morning—anywhere, just to get away 
from the glamorous spell of Holly- 
wood before I could change my mind. 
I found myself in San Francisco next 
day. From there I proceeded East. 

Jimmy and I are married now. And 
I’m preparing the basinette. And, oh 
yes, I’m making it just like the one 
Norma Shearer had for her baby, be- 
cause I just don’t seem somehow to get 
away from the spell of Hollywood after 
all, no matter where I am. 


Every motion picture star treas- 
ures some little memento of a 
screen hit. Dick Barthelmess has 


the musket from "Tol'able David." 
Other stars are superstitious, too. 
Read all about it in next month's 


NEW MOVIE 
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Now! Lovely 


8 Hours! 


New 8-hour lip coloring discovered 
in Paris by Edna Wallace Hopper. 
Formulated on entirely new principle. 
Waterproof ...Wearproof . . . Indel- 
ible. Ends constant “making-up.” 


DNA WALLACE Hopper, famous stage 
E beauty, discovered it in Paris. A lip 
color that banishes all the smearing and 
fleeting life of present ways in make-up. An 
utterly new kind of lipstick. ; 

She sent it to Hollywood, and it swept 
through the studios like a storm. Old-time: 
lipsticks were discarded overnight. 

Now—Kissproof, the world’s largest 
makers of lipsticks, has obtained the for- 
mula from Miss Hopper, and offers its 
amazing results to you. A totally New type, 
different from any other you have ever 
tried . . . Kissproof or any other kind. 

You put it on before you go out. Then 
forget about it. Six hours, eight hours later 
your lips are still naturally lovely! 

No more constant making-up. No more 
fuss and bother. Do you wonder that 


women are flocking to its use? 


Utterly NEW Principle 
It is different in formula and result from 
any previously known lipstick. It does 
what no other lipstick does or has ever 
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STERILIZED For A HEALTHY SKIN 
as fine a puff as you can buy 10: 


Sold Exclusively at 
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: You apply when you g0 our? 


done... actually seems to last indefinitely. 

That’s because the color pigment it em- 
bodies has never before been used in a lip- 
stick. It holds where others smear. 

Then, too, it is a true, NaTurAL color. 
Thus it ends that artificial smirk women 
have tried for years to overcome. A color 
that glorifies the lips to pulse-quickening 
loveliness—trust the French for that! 

What To Ask For 

To obtain, ask for the New Kissproof 
Indelible Lipstick (or Lip and Cheek 
Rouge). AND—remember it is Nor the 
“same” as any other lipstick known. Don’t 
believe that just because you have tried 
Kissproof before—that you have tried this 
one. You haven’t; this is EnTirELY New. 

Owing to tremendous demand, the price 
is as little as 50ec—Edna Wallace Hopper 

aid $2.50 for the original in Paris. Two 

orms at all toilet counters—lipstick and 
lip and cheek rouge. 


Lipsticks—Black and red enamel swivel case, 75c. Black 
and gold case, 50c. Lip and Cheek Rouge— purse size, 
ted and black enamel vanity with mirror, 50c. Newest 
Parisian Shades: Theatrical, Natural, Raspberry, 
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FOR 
FINGER WAVING 

Ano 
WATER WAVING 


SUPERSET 
adds new beauty 
to every wave 


Kaew how to finger wave 
your hair with new loveliness. 
SuperSet is the finest lotion you 
ever used for glorious, lustrous 
wavy hair. It sets the hair after 
finger waving or water waving, 
leaving it soft, fluffy, and lus- 
trous. It is greaseless and dries 
remarkably fast. 

Absolutely no deposit or sedi- 
mentis leftonthe hair. SuperSet is 
a Nestle product, made by the 
pioneers ofthe permanentwave. lt 
is endorsed by beauty experts all 
over the country, and is used pro- 
fessionally by more than 25,000 
beauty shops. Get a trial bottle 
today. The Nestle-LeMur Co., 
10 East 49th St., New York City 
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LEARN AT HOME 
Cello, Saxophone, Clari- & 


to play by note, Piano, Ore ‘ 
net, Trombone, Flute, . f 
r= we FE eae... mest edvow 


and all other instruments 
—or to sing. Wonderful 
new method teaches in 
half the time. Simple as 
A. B.C o ‘‘numbers"’ or trick music. Cost averages only 


few cents a day. Over 600,000 students. 

FREE BOOK Write today for Free Booklet and Free Dem- 
. onstration Lesson explaining this method in 

detail. Tell what your favorite instrument is and write name and address 

plainly. Inatrumenta supplied when neede cash or credit. 


. S. School of Music, 1865 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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have been glorified perpetually like 
that of Jane Addams. 


Guilty Clara: The most horrifying 
evidence against Clara Bow, in my 
opinion, was that she spent $175 for 
whiskey. No one in Hollywood will 
care to associate with Clara if that’s all 
she has to offer. One hundred and 
seventy-five dollars worth of whiskey 
wouldn’t check a cold at current prices. 
Other Hollywood stars spend as ‘much 
as a thousand for a tea party. Any 
star’s secretary has grounds for com- 
plaint against such teetotaling stingi- 
ness. 


Dyed For Love: I couldn’t account 
for half the male population of Holly- 
wood having dyed hair until Daisy ap- 
prised us that Clara invariably in- 
sists that her admirers tint their top- 
knots. Now I recall that on meeting 
Clara, just before I sailed for Europe, 
she gave my hair a studied scrutiny. 
Oh why did I rush away! I might be 
a big blond now. 


Hamlet Fairbanks: There ought to 
be a law preventing adolescent actors 
from seeing John Barrymore. Doug 
Fairbanks, Jr., gave promise as an 
actor, but of late he plays every part 
as though it were Hamlet. Everything 
he does he does with tremendous sig- 
nificance. Methinks he thinks too much. 
He should pattern a little more after 
his pappy who bounces around thought- 
lessly and apparently has a good time. 


The Sennett School: Doug, Jr., is not 
the only young actor who is haunted by 
the Barrymore ghost. Screen youths 
are taking themselves too seriously. 
Perhaps it is the restraining micro- 
phone that affects them. The young- 
sters of the silent days had the ad- 
vantage in one respect. Nearly all of 
them had training in the old slapstick 
school of Maestro Sennett. There is 
nothing so nourishing to screen art as 
a good custard pie. Spare the slap- 
stick and spoil the actor. 


Educated Voices: “Heah ah ahm, 
paw,” says Ruth Chatterton in “The 
Right To Love,” mixing colloquialisms. 

And Miss Crawford as the shop-girl 
Mary Turner in “Paid” says “suffahd 
all yuh life,” meaning, “suffered all 


your life” though she didn’t say so. 

One of two things: either these girls 
are suffahing from too much education 
or they are trying to show that, though 
they are playing peasant puhsons, they 
themselves know how to _ speak 
propahly. 

Even the males find it difficult to shake 
off the elegance of the Hollywood salon 
language. In hearing “Little Caesar” 
you have the feeling that gangsters 
Collier and Fairbanks must come of 
good families while Mr. Robinson never 
had no bringing up. 


Prof. Janney Speaking: Observing 
Master Leon Janney introducing celeb- 
rities to the microphone at the opening 
of “City Lights” I felt he should open 
a school for our public men most of 
whom cannot remember their own 
names unless they have a paper stuck 
in front of them. 

Example of Master Janney’s ad-lib 
diplomacy: “Marion Davies, star of 
stars!” 


Star of Stars: Marion Davies is un- 
questionably the star of Hollywood. 
Her Georgian beach palace with the 
flag floating above holds a prestige un- 
matched even by Pickfair. She dances 
with the governor, entertains war vets 
and presides at dinners for visiting 
nobles and local orphans. The founda- 
tion for her popularity, however, is 
composed of secret charities, of which 
I happen to know. In this respect she 
comes closer to filling Mabel Normand’s 
place than anyone in the colony I know. 
And Mabel certainly was the star of 
stars. 


Novarro ys. Chevalier: That beau- 
teous dancer Pothoula Canouta writes 
from New York to say I was mistaken 
in saying Chevalier is the favorite of 
Paris. La Canouta declares that No- 
varro wins the popularity contests and 
offers quotations to prove it. Accord- 
ing to Pour Vous, Ramon is, “sueces- 
seur de Rudolph Valentino dans le 
coeur des femmes.” Moreover, he is, 
according to Cinemonde: “L’ama intime 
dun scenariste, Herbert Howe.” 

I hope the magazines are nearer 
right about Novarro’s rating than 
about mine. I never wrote a scenario 
in my life, and that’s my epitaph. It 
takes character to resist the temptation — 


The Real Story of Marlene Dietrich 


Next month NEW MOVIE will tell you all about the mysterious 
star from Germany, giving all the colorful details of her life. 


How she came to go on the stage, how she happened to try 


motion pictures. 


All about her marriage and her little 


daughter. This feature was written in Berlin by a well-known 
German writer and friend of Miss Dietrich. 
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in Hollywood—that and the virtuous 
gift of laziness. 

Some of the French are sore at 
Chevalier because he makes so much 
money over here. I guess they don’t 
know how much Ramon makes. Any- 
how, as l’ami both of Ramon and Paris, 
I appreciate Canouta’s correction. Evi- 
dently I got my information from the 
wrong Parisiennes. I’m always getting 
in with the wrong sort—they’re so 
charmant. 


Garbo vs. Dietrich: “I hate you,” 
eries Miss Marie Kromis of Detroit. 
“The very idea of returning to Holly- 
wood to join the Foreign Legion just 
because of that dumb dizzy female of 
‘Morocco’ who tries to copy the Golden 
Garbo.” 

It looks as though I were successeur 
de Von Stroheim—the man you love 


to hate. 
The Garbo-Dietrich controversy 
makes good copy for us _ starving 


writers. But I have been through too 
many wars to take this one seriously. 
For instance, the Valentino-Novarro 
issue. Besides, Greta doesn’t mind me 
seeing Marlene. So there! 


Actor Under Protest: Little Robert 
Coogan is following in the footsteps 
of elder brother Jackie much against 
his wishes. At first he flatly declined 
to play in “Skippy.” 

“Non’t want to be an actor,” said 
Robert. “I don’t liké actors. I would 
rather play with my dog.” 

“What do you want to be?” asked 
one of the Paramount officials. 

“AK banker,” said Robert promptly. 

Those who have seen him at work 
say it will be only a few years before 
Robert will be able to realize his true 
ambition. 


Just A Waster: Movie stars are not 
all spenders by any means. Chester 
Conklin is said to be as conservative as 
Rockefeller. Arthur Caesar and a 
friend drove up to Chester’s house one 
night to call. © 

“T see a light,” said the friend. 

“Tf there is a light,” said Caesar, 
“Chester must be giving a party.” 


New Sheik and Shebas: Stars are 
rising and falling with greater speed 
than at any time in screen history. 
Marlene Dietrich broke all records with 
her first two pictures. Young Richard 
Cromwell bounds instantly into place 
with one picture, “Tol’able David,” 
causing my most sophisticated girl 
friend to sigh as she once sighed 
over the Latin lovers. As for me, the 
names that sheba me into the jaws of 
a theater are Marie Dressler and Mar- 
jorie Rambeau. All ages are having 
their fling. 


_Herb’s Favorites: Ever since a fan 
wrote that I knew nothing about art if 


._I approved of Dietrich I have been 


conning over my favorites. I find that 


' these are the players who draw me out 


me. 


nights: Will Rogers, Marie Dressler, 
Marjorie Rambeau, Walter Huston, 
Jack Oakie, Marlene Dietrich, Greta 
Garbo, Beryl Mercer, and MHarold 
Lloyd, when he chooses to appear. 
Given good stories and direction, Gary 
Cooper and Clara Bow ean also lure 
Chevalier, too, in a Lubitsch pic- 
ture, but any Lubitsch picture is cham- 
pagne to me. I favor Novarro in such 
characters as “The Pagan.” I am en- 
chanted by Jeanette MacDonald sing- 
ing: And I will go to any theater that 
offers Mussolini in a news reel, and so 
if you say I don’t like art you had bet- 
ter apologize to Benito. 
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Oh, why 
did I forget? 


Not 4er week to entertain the bridge club.. 

but she’d volunteered to substitute for Sally! 
Oh, why hadn’t she remembered the awful 
state of the living-room curtains? So faded, 
dulland dirty. And no timenowto send them 
to the cleaners. She could manage the food 
and the fun .. . but think of her friends and 
their tactful silence! They had called her the 
prize housekeeper of them all. What a blow 
to her pride. What in the world cou/d she do! 


And Then, RIT to the Rescue! 


Justa clever littlewafer of French Ecru Rit... 
a matter of minutes and the curtains were 
tinted a fresh, golden Ecru shade. Pressed 
crisply dry. Re-hung. The 

room miraculously re- 
made. A reputation saved. 


Always Keep 
Your Favorite 
Shades Handy 


Where there’s Rit there’s a 
way...asthousands of good 
housekeepers know! And 


RIT TO THE 


dissolves i tah 


FIRES OB RRS 
EES FABRE cs 


NEW! Instant TINTS 
Nota Soap! 


only Rit could have saved the situation as 


quickly . . . as perfectly! For only Rit Ecru 
will stand brightly un-faded through roo 
days of summer sun...and through 30 wash- 
ings without losing its cheery bright gleam. 
Rit Ecru...the loveliest, creamiest color you 
can buy...softening the sun’s harsh glare.. 
cheering the room with color. Use it for your 
curtains ... resourceful New Instant Rit. 


NEW RIT is NOT a soap 


NewlInstant Ritrequiresnorubbing. Quick... 
the New Instant Rit Wafer dissolves completely 
in ag seconds. Therefore no streaks, no spots. 
: Rithas 33, very smartcolots. 
Ask at your druggist or no- 
tion counter for the New 
Instant Rit. Only 15ca box. 


NEW Instant Rit Tints 
Orange Packet tints or dyes 
all fabrics perfectly. 


Green Packet tints silks but 
leaves lace white. 


White RIT. .Color Remover. 


pris lake This 


EREE Art Test 


FYOU 
like to 
draw, 
test your nat- 
3 ural sense of 
¥ design, proportion, 
color, perspective, 
ete., with our simple, 
scientific Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Learn if 
Ae oy your talent is worth de- 
veloping. You will be 
frankly told what your 
score is. 
Many Federal School students 
and graduates—girls as well as 
men—are making $2000, $4000, 
$5000, and $6000 yearly. In com- 
mercial art work you can earn as much 
as a man of equal ability. Learn at home 
in spare time. The Federal Course contains lessons by 
leading artists, gives you personal criticisms, and leads 
rapidly to practical work. By allmeans get this free test— 
send now for youri Questionnaire. State age and occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
133 Federal SSE Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


EARN MONE 
AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
imstruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 


for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


_ The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Y Send for Free Catalog 


Mapleine Syrup 


costs less than 2O0¢ a quart 


Mapleine gives simple sugar syrup 
the truly remarkable flavor and a 
wonderful color. To make one quart 
add four cups of sugar to two cups of 
boiling water and flavor with one tea- 
spoon of Mapleine. Cost, less than 20 
cents. Pure and delicious. Mapleine, a 
pure vegetable flavoring, i is a most pop- 
ular flavor for cake icings, cakes, frozen 
desserts, fudge. As a savor for meats and 
gravies it has a tang all its own. A 16- 
receipe folder with every bottle—at your 
grocers—and a 200-recipe book FREE 
on request to us. Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Department 81, Seattle, U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring » Meat Savor 


2000 illustrations—Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry. 
Largest Diamond & Watch 
Credit House in the World. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO 


Dept. N-94 
108 No. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
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MAYBELLINE* 


If you would have alluring eyes... 
eyes that plainly speak' the loveliness of 
your beauty, but that do not even whis- 
per the means taken to accentuate them 
—use genuine Maybelline. 


Maybelline Eyelash Darkener has been 
preferred by millions for over fifteen 
years. It will make your lashes appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuriant—in- 
stantly. It will not stiffen nor break 
the lashes, and is very easy to apply. 
Perfectly harmless. 


Soria or Waterproof Liquid May- 
belline — either form in Black or 
Brown. In standard sized pack- 
ages only—75e at all leading Drug 
and Dept. stores. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Ho tywoon's 


; OWN 
COOKING PAGE 


Keep your eye on this 
popular service page. 
Here every month you 
will find the favorite 
recipe of a famous star, 
with full directions for 
turning it out just the 
way it appears ata 
Hollywood table. Write 
each month's recipe in 
your own cook book... 
and you will have the 
aid of the movie colony 
whenever you want to 
serve something espe- 
cially new and tempt- 


ing. 
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Things | Know to Be True 


(Continued from page 35) 


6. 


HEODORE DREISER and I sat in 

a projection room and looked at 
Chaplin’s “A Woman of Paris.” I 
don’t know Dreiser, never met him be- 
fore or since; he had a package that 
looked like a bundle of soiled laundry 
under his arm. Paramount had just 
bought “An American Tragedy.” “I 
don’t think that Lasky even read the 
book before he bought it,’ Dreiser 
said. “They’re not much at reading in 
the movies, and they’re trying to put 
this and that director on my picture but 
they know they’ve got to give me the 
last word or they’ll never get anything 
else of mine to do. Von Stroheim is too 
hard, Griffith is—ugh!—but this Chap- 
lin, say, is he going to do any more 
serious pictures? He’s the man to 
make ‘An American Tragedy’.” I 
thought. Jed Harris once saw “A 
Woman of Paris.” He told me he had 
sat down and written Chaplin a letter 
in which he had offered to go to work 
for him for nothing, but self-conscious- 
ness had overcome him and he had put 
the letter in a trunk. I tried to ar- 
range to have Chaplin do “Broadway” 
on the screen, because Harris wanted 
him to, but it was impossible to bring 
it about. Chaplin saw “Broadway” 
four times. 

When Max Reinhardt, the greatest 
figure in the world theatre, landed in 
New York to make a picture, his first, 
he was welcomed by a throng of two 
people, Rudolph Kommer and myself. 


le 


I FIRST met Chaplin about seven 
years ago, when was a movie 
critic. Bent on shattering the myth of 
the Supreme Artist, the Great Man, I 
jabbered questions at him for three 
hours at the Ritz in New York, and he 
countered with convincing discussion of 
the poetry of Keats and Shelley, the 
dancing of Pavlova (that quality of 
rhythm she expressed he was seeking 
in his pictures, he said) and the Lime- 
house tales of his friend, Thomas 
Burke. I still don’t know whether he 
read the books about himself, read 
about the Genius business, and then be- 
lieved it, or whether he was always 
aware of himself; it’s too late now to 
figure it out because the Genius and 
the citizen have become hopelessly in- 
terwoven in one personality. I do know 
there’s less bunk in Chaplin than any- 
one suspects and that he is a strange 
mixture of ruthlessness and sentimen- 
tality. 


8. 


gp ue of the most charming men I 
ever met were Alastair Mackintosh 
and the Marquis de la Falaise, hus- 
bands, respectively, of Constance Tal- 
madge and Gloria Swanson when I met 
them. Both humorous, both affable 
and personable, they were in no sense 
shadows of their wives but definitely 
personalities themselves. Mackintosh 
made the most gracious speech I ever 
heard, at a luncheon at which he was 
chatting about a Rex Ingram picture 
in which he and Vincent Astor were in- 
terested. And when I spoke with 
Henri just before he went to the coast, 
when the papers were after him for 
statements about his impending divorce 
from Gloria, he actually seemed more 


considerate of Gloria’s position in the 
matter than of his own. 


9: 


ALTER HUSTON is not only the 

best actor in pictures but the 
Sanest mind in Hollywood. Eugene 
O’Neill, Arthur Hopkins, George M. 
Cohan—such men in the theatre—con- 
sider him the finest actor in America. 
My chief difficulty with him is to make 
him realize that he is too natural, that 
the public and the press don’t consider 
a movie star sufficiently important un- 
less he strikes a slight attitude, poses 
a bit. Huston is so debunked that he 
drops weighty announcements casually; 
unlike college football, he suffers from 
under emphasis in his off-screen con- 
tacts. It has seemed to me a wonder- 
ful thing that so fine an actor has 
earned such general acclaim, through 
“Abraham Lineoln,” “The Lady Lies” 
(his best, I think), “The Criminal 
Code” and other films, without standing 
on his ear or smacking any directors 
in the nose for publicity purposes. He 
has a grand sense of humor, actually 
has read some books, and is more a 
student of acting than anyone I’ve met. 
His son, John, writes, and his sister is 
so cultured a lady that one hopes she 
will never move to Hollywood. In this 
connection, it’s a fine thing for the 
movies that such good performers as 
Huston; Ruth Chatterton, Claudette 


(Continued on page 126) 


Harry G. Wright, Hollywood chauf- 
feur, is intimately acquainted with 
many world famous personages. Dur- 
ing the Boer War he was Lord Kitchen- 
er's personal body-guard. Later he 
served as chauffeur for the late Lord 
Northcliff, noted British publisher; and 
for Albert, King of the Belgians, dur- 
ing one of King Albert's London stays. 
Wright formerly was chauffeur for 
Bebe Daniels and now is serving in like 
capacity for Marlene Dietrich. 


First Aids to 


Beauty 


(Continued from page 88) 


around the face are the most flattering. 
If you have a long neck or a large nose, 
a knot of hair placed properly in the 
back will give perfect balance. The 
short, thick neck is aided by a flat 
arrangement at the back with vertical 
waves or a French twist. The girl who 
must wear glasses looks well with hair 
parted on the side, brushed back from 
the cheeks and waved softly. 


ISS ERMA R., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has great difficulty 

in keeping her nails in good condition, 
for they break off and become very un- 
even. I suggest that you soak your 
nails two or three times a week in the 
following solution: 

Myrrh—One ounce 

Lanoline—Ounce 

Oil of sweet almonds—One ounce 

Spermacetti—Four ounces 

After a month or two of this treat- 
ment, a soaking once a week should be 
sufficient to keep your nails from hbe- 
coming brittle. 

Betty S., of Dayton, Ohio, wants to 
know what to do about rough, pimply 
legs and arms. The best way to get rid 
of the pimply condition of the skin is 
to take a cold shower after each bath. 
Take it just as cold as you can possibly 
stand it. In time you will have formed 
the cold shower habit and will never be 
able to get along without them. A good 
hand lotion will keep the skin on your 
legs and arms soft and smooth. Apply 
the lotion after your shower. 

A double chin! Helen is a young 
married woman of Houston, Texas, but 
she has that dreaded thing—a double 
chin. You need not be unduly alarmed 
however, for exercises for reducing the 
chin are very simple. For example, 
merely rolling the head in a circle 
from front to side, to back and round 
to the front again, is a splendid exer- 
cise. Another simple exercise is as fol- 
lows: Bow the head forward, stretch- 
ing vigorously the muscles at the back 
of the neck; then bend slowly to the 
right side, making an effort to touch 
the shoulder with the tip of the ear; 
then bend slowly to the left in the same 
way, and finally backward as far as 
you can. Do this ten times and be sure 
that you do not raise your shoulders 
as you bend your head. Don’t slight 
your chin and neck. They need cold 
cream, astringent lotions and cold 
water just as much as does your face. 


ANCY, of Hamilton, Ontario, has 

not succeeded in getting rid of her 
last year’s sunburn. You cannot remove 
a heavy tan or a severe crop of freckles 
overnight. Severe bleaches often con- 
tain corrosive sublimate or other dan- 
gerous substances that may make the 
skin even more sensitive to freckles. 
Mild bleaches are the best and safest 
method. I recommend the use of mild 
whitening creams, lemon juice, or a 
mixture of lemon juice and glycerine. 
Another excellent bleach consists of 
sponging the face with hydrogen per- 
oxide. If you are faithful in using 
these bleaches the result will be a 
gradual whitening of the skin. 


Send your beauty problems to ANN 
BOYD, New Movit MaGazine, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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I've Discovered the Make-Up 


that lasts around the clock 


For 12 Hours Lips and Cheeks 
Stay Lovely Without a Touch 
of Rouge 
No a lot of bother and 


try this new make-up ensemble 
that keeps lips and cheeks lovely— 
rain or shine, hot or cold—right 
around the clock: Its charm and fresh 
beauty remain for hours after you put 
it on ....What’s more, it costs but a 
mere fraction of what you are used to 
paying for cosmetics. 
You'll find this smart, all-day make- 
up right there on the 10-cent counter 
. Heather Rouge and Heather Lip- 
stick in a wide variety of shades—both 
as pure and fine as you could possibly 
want—both having rare permanency 
not found in ordinary cosmetics, a per- 
manency that weathers even kisses and 
caresses. Then for those who make up 
their eyes, Heather Cosmetiko, Eye 


Shadow and dae Pencil. es your 
friends wondering how in the world 
you keep your lips and cheeks so per- 
fectly made-up without forever daubing 


them with rouge... Use this new 
Heather Make-Up. Sold inall 5-and-10- 
Cent stores. Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 


HEATHER COSMETICS 


10 cents in U. S.A. 


. «ess. 15 cents in Canada 


You CAN LOSE 


"Reducing the Right Way," 


gives you menus that are so interesting you will never 
miss the things you should not eat. It tells you about 
simple but effective exercises that make you more 


graceful as well as slender. 


If you do not find "Reducing the Right Way" in 
your Woolworth store, send us 10 cents, plus 2 cents 


postage, and we will mail it to you. 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


a practical little book, 


WEIGHT 


if you really 
want fo . . 


You can reduce . . . and acquire 
grace and poise while losing the 
unwanted pounds. You can reduce 
sensibly . . . without endangering 
health. And agreeably . . . without 
making your life a bore. 
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Complete confidence 
in the wonderful results 
obtainable with Agfa 
under all conditions 
makes possible this 


Unique guarentee, 


A Guarantee Bond [ F 4 iw 
With Every Roll 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Lamp & 


Keep ‘8234 Wires 
Off the Floor! 


The new easy way! A neat job instantly. No dam- 
age to woodwork. No tools needed. Set of eight 
colored clips to match your cords, 10c. 


cae JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 
10 cents 


<1 messorves 
Sold at Most Woolworth Stores 
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FITS BACK OF BASEBOARD OR MOULDING. 
SS 
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Millions of women have 
gained eyer-youthful 
hairMaryT.Goldman’s .. 2777 # 7 
way. Simply comb colorless liquid 
through hair and desired youthful shade 
returns — black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
This SAFE way leaves soft, natural tex- 
ture. Easy to wave or curl. Will not 
rub, wash off or stain. 


Don’t hesitate. No risk or expense. 


* Coupon brings Free 
Test Package. Snip 
off a lock of hair. Try 
it first this safe way. 


Convince yourself, 


MARY T. GOLDMAN! 


910-D Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 5 
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Things | Know to Be True 


(Continued from page 124) 


Colbert, Chester Morris, and a handful 
of other newcomers have big follow- 
ings. 


10. 


OVIE stars are uniformly un- 
grateful, interesting, self-centered, 
intellectually honest. 


ial, 


eC SWANSON has a phobia 
that very few people really like 
her for her- 
self; she sus- 
pects most of 
them are out 
to wheedle fa- 
vors from her. 
Consequently 
she opens up 
to three or 
four people, 
Virginia 
Bowker, Lois 
Wilson, Lance 
Heath—a 
trusted few. 
The rest sit In at an act consistently 
better than the one on the screen be- 
cause it is tremendously and gratify- 
ingly effective. She never kids herself 
and no one else ever kids her. She saw 
Shelley plain when she worked for Mack 
Sennett and there are no cobwebs over 
her eyes now. Her only fault is that 
she is headstrong and reacts instinc- 
tively instead of rationally to people 
and things. 


12. 


OLORES DEL RIO has had more 

hard luck than anybody in the 
history of pic- 
tures. The 
death of her 
husband, 
Jaime, shortly 
after their 
divorce, was 
a terrible 
blow to her 
popularity, 
especially as it 
followed the 
stupid and 
blundering at- 
tempt of a 
press agent to get over some business 
about a possible duel in Paris between 
Director Edwin Carewe and Ex-hus- 
band Jaime, at a time when Dolores 
was going to the opera every night 
with Jaime and when Jaime owed 
Carewe some money and they were 
good friends. The fact is that Dolores 
was married to Jaime when she was 
fifteen and just out of a convent; life 
came late to her. She is a charming, 
intelligent, honest, sincere person and 
altogether the most congenial and reg- 
ular movie actress I have met. Ex- 
ample: I went to Venice, California— 
the Coney Island of Hollywood—one 
night last year with Chester Morris, 
whose family know my family and who 
is a good personal friend, with a New 
York newspaper woman named Dixie 
Tighe, and with Dolores. We all wore 
old clothes, all rode the dippers and 
the boats and scooters, and nobody 
recognized either of the stars—Dolores 
was then at the height of her fame— 
untH one little girl exclaimed, as 


Dolores, a frankfurter covered with 
mustard between her lips, emerged 
from an airplane swing, “Why, that’s 
Dolores—Dolores Costello!” Thelaugh- 
ter was led by the lady herself. The 
importance of sound advice is em- 
phasized in the fall of Dolores Del Rio 
from the heights; her voice is all right, 
she has the added advantage of speak- 
ing French and Spanish fluently for 
foreign versions, and she looks better 
than ever. But bad publicity and un- 
fortunate circumstances hurt her, even 
though I think she will score one of 
the greatest comebacks in pictures 
when she gets a good part. It is per- 
missible to say this, for she no longer 
works for my employers. 


13. 


po: FAIRBANKS is really 
a gentleman. Not only in his 
manners, but in his mind, in his atti- 
tude toward others. 


14. 


(CO-STARRING and team players 
usually are professionally jealous 
of each other because of their fight for 
honors. I once heard Vilma Banky 
laugh happily as she scanned New 
York reviews panning Ronald Col- 
man’s performance in a picture they 
had made together. And Edmund 
Lowe and Victor McLaglen really 
aren’t pals, I learned in Hollywood last 
December, when I put both of them on 
the radio nationally. 


15. 


HE trouble with most movie stars 

is that they want to do everything, 
such as Chaplin does. So when they 
begin to be important they insist on 
picking their own stories, doing their 
own directing, ete. This killed off 
Harry Langdon. It hurt Corinne 
Griffith. Mary Pickford, shrewd, lets 
Sam Taylor do the worrying about 
story and directing; she sticks to the 
acting now. After all, Philip Barry 
and Maxwell Anderson don’t insist on 
acting in their plays, do they? 


16. 


EWIS MILESTONE is the best di- 
rector of pictures and has been 
since “The Racket” and “Two Arabian 
Knights,” while Edmund Goulding is 
the most expert craftsman. 

I have seen Chester Morris imitate 
Ronald Colman, Lupe Velez 
Gloria Swanson, Conrad Veidt imitate 
John Barrymore. And it’s a book in 
itself what Mary Garden said about 
John Barrymore’s pictures, what Gloria 
Swanson said when they tried to sell 
her an airplane, what Eugene O’Neill 
said when offered a big movie contract. 


17. 


HE sheer fact of the matter is 

that the public wouldn’t believe you 
if you tried to tell them exactly what 
movie stars are like; and most news- 
papers, knowing the public insists on 
preserving its illusions, wouldn’t print 
the facts. The synthetic character, the 
idea in the public mind, moves on 
blithely and prosperously, while the 
real person is known usually to half a 
dozen intimate friends. 


imitate | 


=- “Miawatha” 


Men Who Make 
The Movies 


(Continued from page 16) 


into consideration the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, commonly known as 
the film trust. Either you were one of 
the “ins,” or you were numbered among 
the “outs,” in which event, getting films 
to show was difficult. Mr. Laemmle, 
along with other independents of his 
day, found himself in something of a 
predicament: theaters he had, but no 
reliable service of pictures. Realizing 
that other showmen without the fold 
of the trust must be in a similar posi- 
tion, he lined up a few unattached pro- 
ducers and established the Laemmle 
Film Service. The success of this ex- 
change in Chicago encouraged the 
establishment of similar offices in other 
Cities. 

Again confronted by a shortage of 
pictures, Messrs. Laemmle and Coch- 
rane took stceck of their resources, 
which were considerable by this time, 
and decided to risk a production com- 
pany of their own. In May, 1909, the 
famous Imp Company came into ex- 
istence, officially, the Independent Mo- 
tion Picture Company. 

Imp pictures, as they were called, 
must revive sentimental memories in 
those who remember the screen of an 
earlier day. Many players and direc- 
tors who have since risen to fame 
made their first appearances at the old 
Imp Studios. It was there that Mary 
Pickford and Owen Moore met and 
loved and married. James Kirkwood 
was among those present; also Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish and many other 
young actors and actresses. They 
worked for small pay on the old stock 
company plan, but they had a lot of 
fun. This little band, sponsored by 
Mr. Laemmle, was credited with con- 
siderable daring when it produced 
in 989 feet: 1000 feet 
later became the standard length of 
one-reel pictures. 

In 1912, in preparation for a fight to 
the finish with the film trust, Mr. 
Laemmle enlisted the support of a 
number of prominent picture men of 
that period; among them, P. A. Powers 
and David Horsely, organizing the Uni- 
versal Film Manufacturing Company, 
which, from that day to this, has thrived 
and preserved its independence. This 
preservation of independence is partic- 
ularly noteworthy in consideration of 
the epidemic of mergers during the 
past few years. 

Always modest and unassuming, Mr. 
Laemmle is essentially a family man, 
and he carries the family spirit 
throughout his organization. From 
the time Carl Laemmle, Jr., was old 
enough to comprehend the rudiments 
of the always complex picture business, 
his father has been preparing him to 
carry on the vast enterprises under 
the Universal banner. When the time 
comes to shift the burden to younger 
shoulders, Carl, Jr., will be waiting to 
Yreceive it and to carry it forward. 
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DRY SKINI... 


Helped overnight! 


Correct your dry skin with Nivea, the only creme con- 
taining Eucerite*—the onecremetomake 
face and hands soft and smooth as 
sheltered body skin—so good it is 
used for tender baby skin. It is 
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AN AUTOGRAPHED 


Life Stories 
by the Stars 


The stars tell their own life 
stories—and sign them! The 
photographs are striking new 
poses! By all means you will 
want to add this autographed 
who's who of the screen to your 
collection of photographs and 
facts about your favorite stars. 
If you do not find it in your 
Woolworth store, send us 10 
cents, plus 4 cents postage. 
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Our Free Offers Now Famous 
Immediate opening for you 
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door. He was refused admittance, and 
he advised me to conceal myself for my 
own good if I remained on the set. I 
concealed myself as best I could but she 
eventually espied me.: Lubitsch, then di- 
recting her, was summoned. She 
nodded, and I was presented. 

In her dressing room where she re- 
ceived me there was an “interpreter.” 
Miss Negri, he explained, could not 
speak English very well. Miss Negri 
assented to that. Somehow the talk 
turned to love. Pola turned to the in- 
terpreter, “You may go,” she said. “I 
understand him very well.” The inter- 
preter hesitated. Pola turned to him 
again, and he fled. 

There was a report that she had 
fallen in love with Chaplin, who had 
been in Berlin a short time before. Pola 
shrieked with laughter when I spoke of 
this. Charlie was a funny little man, 
she said; he amused her. 


VW HEN I returned from Europe 
Pola had already written several 
chapters into the history of Hollywood. 
Tony Moreno was working with her on 
the Paramount stage and informed me 
that she was eager to see me. 

“My good friend!” cried Pola, rush- 
ing off the set when I appeared. “Have 
you heard of my tr-r-oobles?” 

“Plenty,” I said. 

“You hear about me and Chaplin?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Does he still amuse 
you?” 

“No,” she said. “I love him. The 
tr-rooble is I love him more than he 
loves me. But don’t print that. It 
would make him more conceited.” 

Pola was keeping pretty much aloof 
from Hollywood society. Like all for- 
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eigners coming to Hollywood she was 
astonished by the way in which our 
press gets personal. She wanted to 
talk about Art and the reporters 
wanted to know about the Love-Life. 
Instead of shutting up in her shell as 
Garbo has, Pola grabbed her gat and 
let drive. Then she retired sulkily. 
But she couldn’t restrain her interest 
in the Hollywood people. Being her 
“good friend” I had access to her colo- 
nial mansion with its Italian interior. 
She would question me by the hour 
about each of the celebrities. To most 
of my delineations she would nod her 
head. She knew them all without meet- 
ing them. When eventually she did 
emerge she made several loyal friends. 
The best of them was that lovely and 
gracious woman, Kathlyn Williams. 
She did not meet Mabel Normand until 
a few months before leaving Holly- 
wood. They became devoted friends. 
At the housewarming party which 
Mabel gave in Beverly Hills, Pola 
threw her arms around Mabel. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about Mabel 
before?” she demanded, turning wrath- 
fully on me. 

All I could squeak was that I didn’t 
know I was Her Majesty’s master of 
ceremonies. 

The next day Mabel telephoned me 
and endorsed Pola characteristically. 
“T love her,” said Mabel, “I don’t care 
if she is a genius.” 


HEN I was in Paris last Summer 
I heard that Pola was flat broke; 
her magnificent jewels had gone, and 
her estate was about to go. Pola is al- 
ways the subject of stories. Anyhow, 
she received me in the historic splendor 
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of her chateau, served rich viands and 
priceless brandy and chatted of her 
ambition to establish homes for old 
people in Warsaw. She maintains an 
apartment in Paris and recently se- 
cured a villa at Cap Ferrat on the 
Mediterranean. Pola has a way of 
commanding her desires to crouch at 
her feet like dogs. Even without much 
gold reserve she would still be the Em- 
press. When I called on her she looked 
extremely well but the doctor had 
recommended the Riviera for her in 
Winter. 

“My lungs,” she said calmly. “I 
came up so quickly, I burned myself 
cout. The doctor forbids me to smoke.” 

She tapped a cigarette, and I lit it 
for her. 

“And I must not drink,” she said 
sadly as she sipped the Napoleon 
brandy. 

She was divorcing her prince, Serge 
Midivani, a charming boy but too in- 
experienced for her, she said. Her 
first husband, Count Dombski, had 
proved, on the other hand, too old. I 
suggested that her third would prob- 
ably be just right. But, ah, non! .. 
the doctor advises against love too. . . . 


N her last visit to Hollywood Pola 
secluded herself. She resents the 


facetiousness with which writers 
treated her grief over Valentino’s 
death. 

“They do not understand me,” she 


says, adding 


dolorously, “I am a child 
of my race. 


I am Slav. I cannot help 
that I have not the restraint of the 
Anglo-Saxon. My emotion seems to 
them exaggerated, but I am not acting.” 

The skeptics doubted Pola’s word of 
her engagement to Valentino. I hap- 
pen to know that Rudie thought a great 
deal of her, that he purchased extrava- 
gant gifts for her on his last trip 
abroad. An amusing note in their ro- 
mance has never been told: Rudie 
wrote Pola a fan letter before she came 
to this country. The two had a great 
deal in common. Both had had ex- 
periences which made them “sophisti- 
cated,’ as we Americans say. That is 
to say, they were wise in worldly mat- 


ters. And they shared a genuine ap- 
preciation of art and literature. Pola, 
moreover, was the autocratic, keen- 


minded woman that appealed to Rudie. 
Her love for him was genuine. Pola’s 
feelings are always genuine, but, as she 
says, she burns herself out — and 
swiftly. 


HAVE written so 

Valentino that it is hardly necessary 
to explain why I think he was one of 
the greatest personalities off screen as 
well as on. From the screen he sug- 
gested warmth and wickedness. After 
a long line of Anglo-Saxon heroes with 
marcelled hair and virginal manners he 
came as the answer to a suppressed 
praver for unhallowed romance. As a 
sheik he routed the saintly impostors. 
He was, as I have said, simpatico. He 
had the Italian warmth and earth- 
heartiness. He loved good food, good 
wine, beautiful women and fast horses. 
He would have liked to have been a 
knight in medieval times—and_ suc- 
ceeded pretty well in these. Most of all 
he loved the convivial contact of good 
companionship. : 

Because he had strong feeling, com- 
bined with Italian expressiveness, he 
was a great emotional actor. You al- 
ways knew how Rudie felt. He was 
unhappily sensitive. The slightest criti- 
cism set him brooding—or challenging. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Isn't it about time for Rudy Vallee to make another picture? Here is Rudy and some of his bend on the “ahs at Palm 
Beach. Rudy has been making a tour of the South, as you probably know, if you follow his radio broadcasts. 


Hollywood's Hall of Fame 


Like Pola he suffered ridicule for his 
deviation from the American standard. 
He wanted to fight a writer who ridic- 
uled his bracelet and said something 
about the possibility of a powder puff. 
You may recall that before the war a 
man was thought effeminate if he wore 
a wrist watch. Lacking the Anglo- 
Saxon cautiousness (is that the word?) 
Rudie wore a wrist watch, bracelet and 
rings because he liked them, as most 
Italians do. I know a virile American 
star who loves perfume but only allows 
himself to sniff it in the privacy of his 
chamber. We have a lot of tribal 
taboos when you come to think of 
it. 

The greatest charm of Valentino was 
his sympathy; his open liking of people 
and the desire to be liked. In this re- 
spect he was as irresistible as an af- 
fectionate child. 

I think Rudie was the most com- 
panionable fellow I have encountered 
in Hollywood. He had no sense of 
practicality. and so would sit up all 
night talking if he found the compan- 
ionship. Most actors have to be in bed 
by eleven; they have to think of their 
art—that is to say, their appearance. 

When Rudie made his triumph in 
“The Four Horsemen” he was not of 
Hollywood society. He had been a pro- 
fessional dancer and had been en- 
meshed in gossip. Hollywood, as you 
know, is Puritanical outwardly. The 
local seers considered his success as 
just one of those passing flukes. I in- 
terviewed him in his small apartment 
in the Formosa and found him a boy 
of sincerity and unusual mind. 

few months after my story ap- 
peared I had occasion to request 
another inter- 
view. The pub- 
licity men of the 
Paramount 
studio, where 
Rudie was doing 
“The Sheik,” 
were astonished 
when his reply 
came back: 

“Tell Mr. Howe 
I am at his com- 
mand any time 
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anywhere,” said Rudie, who by that 
time was an acknowledged success. 
But a little later when I made a 
slight criticism of his work he wrote 
me sadly, asking if I had thought him 
a dumb-bell all along and if our friend- 
ship had been only a passing illusion. 
My reply was such as to reinstate his 
sense of humor. He liked a hearty 
laugh. When he and Natacha were 
broke in New York, battling Paramount 
for better stories, he sent me a bottle 
of Benedictine for Christmas. Around 
the neck of the bottle an Ingersoll 
watch was tied with a note: “I hope I 
can stud this with diamonds next 
Christmas.” When I returned from 
Europe he and Natacha entertained 
me in their apartment for a real Italian 
dinner with Rudie acting as the spa- 
ghetti chef. For all his love of princely 
show Rudie never lost that simplicity 
of nature that goes with greatness. 
Always he was the magnetic Italian 
peasant boy with high aspirations. 


| papi Cre I can be accused of being 
un-American in sympathies I ad- 
vance Doug Fairbanks, Sr., among the 
greatest, chiefly because he is as typi- 
cally American as‘ Valentino was 
Italian. In such pictures as “The 
Americano” he portrayed a_ better 
American than Babbitt, brash, go- 
getting, a little cocksure but with the 
saving sense of humor which is a 
national attribute. 

Doug is more like his screen self 
than any player I know. Brisk, vital, 
debonair. He transmits an enormous 
vitality. On coming forth from one of 
his pictures I feel as though I had had 
vigorous exercise, a cold shower and a 
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hard rub-down on top of that. — 

Doug once told me he despised actors, 
adding quickly, “I’m not an actor.” It 
was that day we visited Los Angeles’ 
Chinatown. Everyone recognized Doug, 
and he accepted the recognition good- 
humoredly. As we were about to step 
into his car there was a mighty roar. 
A huge Mexican with gold teeth rushed 
forward and grasped Doug’s hand. 
They embraced like long-lost brothers. 

“I gave him those gold teeth,” said 
Doug when we had settled in the car. 
“I knocked out his originals inadver- 
tently when he sparred with me for a 
picture. He has never ceased being 
grateful.” 

Doug has fits of melancholy. He 
doesn’t like the business intrigues of 
the picture game, yet he led the crusade 
of stars for independence some years 
ago when the corporations became high- 
handed. Having achieved his limit as 
star and producer he is restless for a 
new field. 

“T’d like to be a veranda walker,” he 
grins. “You know, visit the resorts, 
dress up in my best clothes and strut 
the verandas. When I had shown them 
all my suits I’d move on to another 
spot.” 

Doug likes travel. He took huge en- 
joyment in visiting the royal courts of 
Europe, pacing the verandas. He 
would like to be an ambassador or some 
sort of plenipotentiary. 

Doug’s resemblance in personality to 
Roosevelt was noted in his first pic- 
tures. Doug didn’t mind the compari- 
son and neither did Roosevelt, who was 
a Fairbanks fan. Now Doug is round- 
ing out the likeness by going on a big 
game hunt in the jungles of Asia. 
When he has sub- 
dued the animals 
as effectively as 
he has the fans 
he will be sighing 
again for new 
worlds. Veranda 
walking will 
never satisfy his 
dynamic spirit. 
Poreh climbing 
would be more in 
his line. 
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